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PREFACE. 



In ol^iining the attention of the reader to the present 
volume, it may be proper for me to state, that it origina- 
ted in a wish to aid those charities which are at onoe the 
boast and ornament of our order, and more particularly to 
strengthen that which I conceive to be so full of promise 
— THE projbctbd/* Asylum for thb Agbb asb Db- 

CATBD FrEB-MASON." 

In waiving, for jnyself, all pecuniary advantage, the far 
higher gratification will be mine of devoting the entire fro- 
ceeds of (he copyright to Masonic charity. 

If the reader will bear in mind this design, some defects 
will more readi]^ be excused. Moreover, it is incumbent 
on me to state, clearly and candidly, that some three or 
four of these sketches have appeared elsewhere. 

<* Canning in Retirement," ^' The Foreign Sorceress and 
the British Statesman,*' *^ A Sovereign, a Lady in Waiting, 
and a Secret," figured in the fugitive literature of the day ; 
while *^ The Measure meted out to Others, measured to 
us again," was honoured ^th a niche in '* Blackwood." 

Would they were, one and all, more worthy of the 
cause they are desiimed to serve ! 
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That some of the inferences which they suggest will 
be controverted is probable enough : especially such as 
^ have reference to the condition of the poor. Let me 
hope, however, that whatever deficiency my brachuremsif 
contain, there will be found in it no ^ant of Christian 
tenderness. 

For the rest — ^* None of these things move me !" . 

Who is it that sa^s : *' f^he jtriqmpbs ^ evil which men 
call great, are but clouds passing over the serene and 
everlasting heavens. Men may, in craft or passion, decree 
violence and oppression ; but silently, irresistibly, they 
tod their works are swept away. A voice of encourage- 
ment comes to us from the ruins of the past — ^from the 
humiKatioDs of the proud, from the prostrate thrones of 
conquerors, from the baffled schemes of statesmen, from 
the reprobation which sooner or later visits unrighteous 
policy. Men, measures, and all earthly interests ' pass 
away ; but pbinciples are eternal. Truth, justice, and 
goodness partake of the omnipotence atid immutableness 
of God, whose essence they leire. * In these it becomes us to 
place a calm, joyful, and unfaltering trigit in the daikest 
hour. " Shall not the judge of all the earth do right V^ 

Bectofjfi 

October istii 1846. 
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CHAPTER I. 

SIR WILLUlf WBBB FOLLBTT IN BARLT LIN. ^ 

A BOTISH BSMIlOaOBNCB. 

" I fear not| Fate, thy pendent ahears — 
There are who pray for length of years ; * 

To them, not me, allot them : 
life's cap Ml nectar at the brink,. 
Ifidway a palatable drink, 

And wormwood at the bottom.** 

Ho&Acv SmnL 

Tbbsb is something pleasing, yet solemn, in tihe review 
whieh, as lifers evening advanoes, we take of onr early 
eontemporaries. The roll-call re^ urs to us ; md, witu 
each name, a thousand associations are instantly blended. 
Of those whom we recollect to liave entered the race 
with us, bow many have long since reached the -goal ! 
How few— comparatively speaking — after a lapse of niqe- 
ttad-twenty year» rraftain ! Upon some, the drama Of lifti 
has cAoeed in poverty and exile* Upon others, bitter dis* 
appointment has fallen. The manhood of not ^ few hat 
been steeped in sorrow. While more than one has sunk 
to sleep in the bosom of <eiir common parent, with pros- 
pects ^niMlly and hopelesdy overshadowed by ignominy 
4fid dbgmce» 
' Thus musing, it is delightful to torn to one whoee 
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tlw Grown Oowt ; bat Foll«it was resolved to enter none 
but tli4 nisi prim* 

. " I want, was his remafk, " to hear Gifford cross- 
examine -a witness;'' and, mtieh against our will, w^ 
accompanied him. We staid till the court broke iip; 
When the sheriff's carriage approached to convey the 
judge to his lodgings, withi^ pomp and parade usnally 
* observed on such occasioms we loitered and gazed at the 
spectacle with lighter hearts, perhaps, than those of the 
pnnoipal performers. 

"•Who knows but that / may come here as judge some 
day nyyself ?" said our companion, as we reluctantly 
turned oar steps homeward. 

* ^ Judge Follettt" we exclaimed and roared with 
amusement. - 

♦* Well, FoUrtt, you would be a grave judge at* any 
mte," said Edward Ghiter, our spokesman. 
, H Grave or not,'' was the rejoihder, " I hope I should 
be abte to see when a counsel was bamming me ; and not 
listen on< as that old woman did this mommg, while Pell 
was regularly cramming her !" 

The *^ old woman'* was no less a personage than the 
late Sir Alan Chambre. 

And TOt, daring and strange as the remark may seem-«^ 
tiiose who remember him in youth will bear out its truth 
4>-*-law was not his choice. H£s early predilections leant 
toward a military life. I remember going down t^ stay 
wrth him a couple of days at his father^ at Topsham. A 
general officer had died in or near Exeter : he had com- 
manded the district, and a military funeral, on an exteU'' 
sive scale, and of an imposing description, awaited him. 
Follett and I witnessed it. During the visit he reverted 
to this spectacle more than once, and told me how much 
and ardently he had wished to be a soldier. He dwelt 
on the many attractions which the profession of arms 
possessed for him ; the perpetual change of scene which 
It involved ; the probability of visiting foreign climes ; 
the careless, Hgnt-hearted, joyous life lei bv the 
military man ; the independent position which the 
soldier maintained in society ;-^** but," so ran his 
anmmary, '< this is an idle train of thought : my father's 
past experience leads him to oppose me) decidedly, oil 
the point I actd," added he, with his calm, sweet, 
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thoughtfel smi)^, '' oars is a struggling family ; we 
want money." 

In after life he was accused of being sordid ; but miffht 
not the unwavering and untiring earnestness with which 
he followed up his determination to accumulate wealth 
have had its prigin in those prudential eonsiderations, 
pressed on him by Captain Follett in the outset of his 
career, and which undoubtedly swayed him in his choice 
of a profession ? Nbr, while glancing at the past, does^it 
escape me that, politteally, the bias of the youth and of 
the man was identieal. Follett, even in hi^ early day^, 
was an unflinching Tory. A boyish incident fixes this 
firmly in my memory. Near the Grammar School lived 
a saddler of the name ef Cooke; this eccentrrc had a 
strong political mania, and used, during the stirring period 
of the war, to issue, for^he benefit of the masses, large 
written placards detailing, in quaint phraseology and 
most original spelling, the leading events of the day. 
These monster placards were nailea to his shutters, read 
hy many hundped^ in the course of the current twenty- 
four hours, and were called ^^CookeU Bulenteens.^^ The 
saddler was a disciple of Lord Eldon^s school ; thought 
Billy Pitt "the greatest man that ever drew ttie breath 
of Kfe," and Buonaparte the incarnation upon earth of 
the evil one ; hated the French w4th a perfi^t hatred, and 
regarded Cobbett as ** a traitorous vilti^n, whom the axe 
would make a head shorter some summer's day ;" spoke 
of George the Third as a martyr — i/he train of reasoning 
by which he arrived at this conclusion I could never very 
clearly follow — and Peter Pindar " a wretch unfit to live !" 
His idol was Lord Rolle : he called him •* the glory of 
Devon," " his cfountry's pride," one of the " bulwarks of 
the state," "Lord LiverpooPs prized counsellor," and 
•* the ornament of the peerage." Alas ! poor peerage ! 

But despite of all their absurdity, prejudice, and 
strange ortnography, John Cooke's ^' Bullenteens" ha4 
a host of " constant readers." Among them, at any and 
every opportunity he could seiie, the future Attomey- 
Generai. His penchata did not escape comment * the 
entire «xth form assailed him. 

**What caen induce you, Follett, ""to stand and read 
such trask t" cried one senior^ " Saddler Cooke is little 
better than a maniacV" ihouted AMttaer. 
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** And should be taught to spell/* added a third. 

** Which Follett, for the love he bears him, is about to 
attempt,'' was the sly suggestion of a fourth. 

Follett finished the ^* bnllenteen" without heeding the 
•mall shot that was firing around him. He decyphered 
.th£[ hieroglyphics and mastered the orthography with his 
wonted ^liberation, and then calmly rejoined — 

^' No one denies the coarseoess of Coo^lc's remarks, or 
the general absurdity of his arguments, when the reason- 
ing fit is on him ; but I like the man— like him iiugely; 
I Tike his honesty, his sincerity, his obstinate deyetion 
<|o his party ; and, more than this, I like him because, 
himself tuning from the rabble, he is no democrat, but, 
on the contrary, neyer fails to warn his fellow-men how 
they would fare were a mob goyerument in rule oyer 
them. Laugh on as you wilU I'm to the death John 
Cooke's ally, admirer, and constant reader." 

Meanwhile, if the saddler had his adherents, he had 
also his opponents ; and, as he neyer could be brought to 
use parliamentary language, or study refinement in the 
epithets which he applied to men and parties, there was 
occasionally a row around his *^bullenteens." At one 
of these Follett waa present. The obnoxious paper was 
about to be pulled down and torn to atoms by an in- 
censed bystander, when Follett dashed in, rescued the 
state paper, and restored it to its amazed and angry 
owner. 

Tidings of this escapade reached head-quarters. 

<' By what fortune were you present at this paltry 
brawl," said the Doctor, ^< and what metiye had you for 
interfering ? I address myself to Follett." 

•* If you please, Sir, Cooke belongs to our party," was 
the response. 

** Oh !" said the Doctor, drily, ^* I was not aware that 
my sixth form troubled^ themselyes about parties : and 
pray, Mr. Follett, which may you fayourt" 
• " Church and State, Sir." 

**I wish most devoutly," said the Doctor, turning 
away, ^' that the £xe had the saddler and bis bulletins 
and his ink-horn in its waters ; I shall now be treated to 
a political mania in the school, and haye this to eombat 
in addition to ignorance and idleness. Pleasant ! Mj 
obligations to Mr. Oook« ar6 great." 
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Those who saw Sir William only io public, and noticed 
the gravity, quieBcence, Mid dignity of his demeanour, 
wonld credit with relactance that quiet humour formed 
any part of his character. It did. One brief trait must 
9uffice. At the period I am referring to, there lived in 
Colleton Crescent a lady of the name of Hewitt. She 
was a person advanced in life; a widow, possessed of 
West India property to some amount; of extremely 
cheerful habits ; fond of society ; and very partial to 
young people. To amuse a nephew and niece who were 
staying with her, she issued cards for a masquerade. 
ThiB was a novel species of entertainment in Exeter ; 
created a good -deal of expectation among the young, and 
marvellous comment among the old. But comment was 
not all which the projected evening's amusement aroused. 
The gay old lady was doomed to meet with opposition. 
A few days before the masquerade was '*to come off," a 
clergyman — ^I shall term him the Reverend Goliah 
Ohostl^ — called on Mrs. Hewitt to demand her reasons 
for giving so objectionable an entertainment. The ladv 
faltered a little in her reply; and at length observea, 
that shb ^* imagined the Exeter people would like it — 
the young folks more particularly." Upon which, Mr. 
Ghostly upbraided her for her godless tastes ; told her 
in plain terms how reprehensible were her doings ; and 
finished, by inquiring, '^ what would become of her if she 
should die with a masquerade going on in her house f — 
The elderly lady meekly answered, that she *' had cer- 
tainly not provided against such a contingency : and was 
aware that death could be at no great distance from her 
whether she was at home or abroad." Mr. Ghostly then 
assured her that she was corrupting the morals of the 
young, setting a perilous example in a cathedral city ; 
that all sober people looked upon the projected masque- 
rade as an abomination ; that thenceforth she would be a 
marked person ; and that the public, as they passed Colle- 
ton Crescent, would point to her dwelling, and say, ''that 
is the infamous house where the masquerade was given !" 

This last fiffure of speech overpowered Mrs. Hewitt. 
The '* finger of scorn" was too mudi for her. She shed 
tears ; confessed the error of her ways, and vowed that 
she would recall her cards, and that the masquerade 
should be forthwith relinquished. 
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. Hftd M>* Ghostly paused h«re and Yaoishad* all wtmld 

have been well. His triamph so far was complete. Bat 
not satisfied with the concession he had won, he renew* 
ed the attack, by inquiring when this satanlc ima^nation 
first took possession of her mind ; asked her if she had 
ever attended a revel of the kind ; and added his fears as 
to the fidghtfuUy lethargic state of her conseienoe, which 
could permit her to contemplate an entertainment of 
such an equivocal description. Hrs. Hewitt upon this 
dried her tears ; reflected in silence for a few moments ; 
and then amended her position. 

She observed, she thought at sixty she was able to 
distinguish between right and wrong; that she held 
there was a marked diSerence between a public and a 
private masquerade i that she iancied she was at liberty 
to spend her income as she pleased ; that Mr. GoliaA 
Ghostly was not her parochial minister, or even a per- 
sonal acquaintance f that she at no time attended his 
church, or formed part of his congregation ; that she 
denied his right to call her to account, or to decide upon 
her future destiny ; and further, she was resolved that — 
the masquerade should go forward I On that she was fina« 
come what would of it ! 

Mr. Ghostly professed himself unutterably shocked, 
and commenced de novo his threats and warnings. These 
the hospitable old lady waived by askinff him to take 
luncheon ; and on his declining, rose and said, '^ their 
most unforeseen and agreeable interview was ended." She 
'* had promised to take an invalid friend a drive, and 
expected the carriage round every moment." 

This conference — ^its object— its results— the dialogue 
which passed between the parties, formed a gloriou^i 
theme for gossip for many days in Exeter. The sixth 
form, who had sisters, brothers, cousins bidden to the 
frolic, and who were all ago^ themselves on the subject, 
discussed Mr. Ghostly's visit most assiduously $ thie 
characters which it was surmised their various relatives 
intended to assume were enumerated and criticised. 

** The masquerade will be a dead failure," remarked 
FoUett, slyly, who had been a quiet but most observant 
listener — '* a decided and acknowledged failure, if coe 
character be not present, at it." 

" Name ! name !" exclaimed a dozen eager vaicei« 
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«« Mr. Qofiah Oboeily,** sdd Follett, with ft low miisl#- 
ftllangb. 

"But how? by^what means? The thiog k imppi^ 
edblef** 

*< Neihiag easier ! And what lots of ftin his pf eienoe 
would cause in the motley assembly/* 

** Whether the same idea struck another party, or 
whether Folktt's suggestion was deemed too ffood to be 
tost, was repeated by some one of his youthful auditory, 
■nd haBinediately adopted by some relative or fiiend, who 
was at a loss for a charaeter, and deemed it a happy one, 
esonot now be ascertained. Certain it is, that about 
midnight, a mask, professionly attired, and calling him- 
sdf tSm Rererend Goliab Ghostly, presented himself at 
Hrs. Hewitt's mansion with proper t^redentials ; obtain* 
ed admission, and duly and warmly anathematised the 
aimised and iqmroarious parfy. 

Who he was never transpired; though many and 
shrswd guesses were hazarded respecting him. His voice 
WM as musical as his denunciations were bitter. This 
much is indisputable, that for weeks and months after- 
wards, the real Mr. Ghostly was ever and anon asked 
what he thought of masquerades in general, and of Mnu 
Hewitt's in particular. 

Kor was this the extent of the annoyance endured bv 
hhn. niere were some bull-headed people who believed, 
or oflfeeted to believe, that, unable to resist the prevailing 
mania, Mr. Ghostty's scruples had given way, and that, 
after all^ he was present at Mrs. Hewitt's misdoings :— 
they averred, qa afact^ that, <* it was iht real and no fictiti- 
ous Mr. Ohoetly,'^ who solemnly paraded the apartments, 
and in good set terms reproved the merry-making assem- 
blage. This was filling the cup of bitterness to the 
biim. 

The future Attorney-General had been for many months 
called to the bar ;pvhen we again met. This was early in 
IfBW. He then spoke calmly, but feelinglV) of the jpro- 
fessional jealousy which existed among tnose to whom 
he was now affiliated. 

''Flayera* rivalry," said he, '* is a joke to it. You can 
have ne conoeption of its' extent, or strength, tmless you 
jourpelf belonged to '^e profession." 

H#then reverted to past scenes and mvtttal fiiende. 
2 
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aad in &e ooone of MiiTflmtion» I infisiredy from ai {mm- 
ing remark, that )ie had become a Mason. I asked if my 
eonclusion was correct, 

'^It is," was his replj, *^ I was initiated at Cambridge/* 

Light had not then beamed npon myself; and J ex* 
pressed in scoffing terms my astonishments 

*' In your early struggles at the bar/' remarked he with 
quiet earnestness, *^ you require something to reconcile 
you to your kind* x ou see so much of bitterness, and 
rivalry, and jealousy, and hatred, that you are thankful to 
call into actiye agency a system which creates in all its 
varieties kindly sympathy, cordial and wide-spread bene- 
volence, and brotherly love/' 

*' But surely," said I, ^' you don't go the length of 
assertinff that Masonry does all this?" 

^' And more ! The true Mason thinks no evil of his 
brother, and cherishes no designs against hinu The sys- 
tem itself annihilates parties. And, as to censariousness 
and calumny, most salutary and stringent is the curb 
which masonic principle, duly carried out, applies to an 
unbridled tongue/' 

** Well ! well ! you cannot connect it with religion : 
you cannot, say or do as you will, affirm of it that Ma- 
sonry is a religious system/' 

^' J3y-and-by , vou will know better," was his reply. 
*< Now I will only say this, that the Bible is never closed 
in a Masons' lodge ; that Masons habitually use praver in 
their lodges ; and in point of fact, never assemble for 
any purpose without nerforming acts of religion : I gave 
you credit," continued he with a smile, ^^for being more 
thoroughly emancipated from nursery trammels and 
slavish prejudice/' 

'<Tou claim too much for your system," was my 
rejoinder. 

'* Not at all ! But hear me. Many clergymen were and 
are Masons. The well-known Dr. Dodd belonged to os." 

^^I presume," said I, Jestingly, <* you attach but slight 
weight to his name? The selection is unfortunate/' 

*' It occurred to me," said he, ^'firom my having recent- 
ly read some very curious letters connected with his 
case. The Masons, both individually and as a body, 
made the most extraordinary efforts to save him. They 
were unwearied : but— I must Inreak off; when I can cau 
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Toa Brother you shidl see these letters. Meanwhile, is 
it not w<^th while to belong to a fraternity, whose prin- 
ciples, if universal, would put down at once and for ever 
the selfish and rancorous feelings which now divide and 
distract society ?** 



CHAPTER 11. 

fHE SOLDIER-MASON. 
A 8KBTCH VBOX BBAL LIVB. 



" As ft military man I can say, and Ispeak fromezperienoe, tint Ihftve 
known many soidiera who were Masons : I never knew a good Mason 
who was a bad soldier/' — Lobd Gombbbmbbb. 

DiTRiNO an early period of my life, it was my fortune 
to hold a curacy in Worcester. 

The parish in which I had to labour, though limited in 
point 01 size, was populous ; and in it were to be found 
densely packed together, in two narrow, close, unhealthy 
streets, some twelve or fourteen hundred of the working 
classes. It was a post at once interesting and distressing ; 
interesting from the varied aspect it presented of human 
sorrow, struggle, and suffering; and distressing from the 
poverty which prevailed in it, and the utter inability of 
an individual clergyman to cope with its many wants and 
requirements. 

In my rounds I lighted upon a party, whose name — ^I 
know no reason why I should conceal it — was Parker. 
He had been a soldier, a corporal, and had served with 
some degree of distinction in India and the Peninsuiar 
war. Subsequently he was stationed at Gibraltar ; and 
there, from some peculiar circumstance which at ihe 
moment I forget, came under the personal notice of 
General Don. He had a certificate as to conduct and 
character from the General, written by himself through- 
out. If I mistake not, he had been orderlv for months 
together to the old chief. At all events, the testimony 
borne by him to Parker's services and character was of 
no common-place description. There was something in 
the bearing and conversation of this man which arrested 
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ittoiiti<m. He was in bad hMlth, soflbred at infonral* 
acutely from tha effects of a gun-ihot wound* and waa 
frequently disabled for weeks together from all exertion* 
In his domestic relations, too, he had much to try himt 
his means, were narrow, not always prudently adnunistep* 
edt and be had seme little mouths around nim clamour* 
ouB for bread. And yet no murmur escaped film ; he svS^ 
fered on in silence. But personal suffi^ring did not render 
him selfish. To eke out his scanty pensioUf he resolved 
on returning to Worcester (still famous for its gloves), 
and there resuminff the calling of his boyish days-^leather 
staining. Now this department of labour, though it 
mav be carried on with tolerable impunity bv the strong 
ana the healthy, is, to the feeble and the railing, most 
pernicious. Dabbling with cold water, hour after hour, 
and walking about in garments dank and heavy with 
moisture, tell, eventually, even upon a vigorous coustitu- 
tion. Imagine, then, its efiect upoa a frame enfeebled by 
a tropical climate, and worn down by continuous suffer- 
ing. 

*' It mauls me, Sir, somewhat !" was his cheerful 
reply to my close inquiries on this point one bitter 
November morning. His surgeon had told him — and 
this I knew— that his only chance, not of checking his 
complaint, for that was impossible, but of staying its 
progress was to keep himself warm and dry, ana to 
avoid, systematically, cold and damp* 

Of this I reminded him. 

** He may talk," was his answer, ** but these"— 4ook- 
ing.at his children*-*-'' must not starve !" 

Once only nis equanimity failed him. I surprised him 
one evening in excruciating pain, without fuel or food in 
his dwelling, or money in his pocket. 

He then said to me-— the admission was wrung from 
him by bodily and mental agony— that '' considenng the 
<Hripple he was, and why ; where be had served, and 
haw; he thought that his country should have done 
soms4hing more for him. My lot,'^ continued he, *' baa 
been a hard one* I was compelled by bad health to 
quit Gibraltar. The doctors ordered me home: they 
saidt if I remained on the Bock six weeks longer deaui 
waa certain ; I obeyed* Three months afterwards Qene- 
sal De« died> and, to the man whp succeeded me in my 
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pott under him, left his wvrdrobe, his enns, his peiMiial 
▼alaablesy what, in fact, proved a competenee for life. 
This was tiying ; but certam tenet$ tell me that I ought 
to be satisfied with whatever portion of work or labour 
is allotted me. Fidelity to my mighty Maker is one 
point; tranquillity, stillness, and silence, while I perform 
my task, and that cheerfully, are others." 

*^ You are a Mason ?" said I. 

He smiled. 

** You may guess wider of the mark than even that." 

'* Why not apply to you Brethren in Worcester? you 
are aware that here there is a lodge ?" 

He shook his head. 

** A soldier cannot beg : it is hateful to him ! he fean 
a repulse from a board of gentlemen at home far more 
than an enemy*s bayonets abroad." 

" Then I must act for you. Your case is pressing ; 
and, giving full credit to your narrative from past ex-* 
perience of your character, I shall now take my own 
course. Of intentional mis-statement I believe you to 
be incapable." 

** I have my credentials with me," said he calmly ; '*I 
was made in a military lodge in Ireland. Mj certmcate, 
duly signed, is in my oaken chest t all will bear *the 
LIGHT,' and on all is stamped < fidblity.' " 

I took the initiative and succeeded. The order was 
worthily represented in Worcester then and now. The 
appeal was neard and heeded. 

Foor Parker has long since escaped from earthly trials 
and bodily ailments, and no feelings can be wounded by 
referring to his history. But it may be instanced as in- 
volving a lesson of some moment. Here was a man who 
unquestionablv had spent the prime of his life in his 
country's service. He had earned her standard and had 
fought her battles; His blood had flowed freely in her 
cause. His adherence to her interests had cost him dear. 
Wounds which neither skill nor time could heal, disabled 
him from exertion, and rendered life a burden. To acute 
bodily suffering positive privation was added. 

Who relieved him ? 

His country ? No. She left him to perish on a ni|[^ 
gardly pendon. Who succoured him? The great duke, 
whose debt to ihe private soldier is so appai«it ana 
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overwhelniiBg ? No* Hb graoe hftd become a stateo- 
man» and in that capacity wrote caustic letters (from 
of^ i^her fen they would have been pronounced coane) to 
those who ventured to appeal to him. 

Who aided the wounded and sinking soldier in his 
extremity ? 

The Brotherhood — a secret band, if you will, but 
actiye — ^whidi requires no other recommendation save 
desert, and no other stimulus than sorrow. 

And yet, how little is it understood, and how strange- 
ly misrepresented ! 

In '* The Crescent and the Cross,'^ by Mr. Warburton, 
there is a glowing passaffe, which winds up with the 
remark — " Freemasonry, degenerated in our day into a 
mere convivial bond.^' 

I laid doT^n the volume with a smile and a sigh ; a 
sigh that a writer of such highly cultivated intellect 
and ffenierous impulses should have so sadly misunder* 
stood us. A smile — for taking up an able periodical, 
** The Morning Herald," my eye rested on the passage,-— 
^^This day 3,000Z., contributed in India principally among 
the Freemasons, was lodged in the Bank of Irelaud to 
the credit of thcf Mansion House Committee, for the 
relief of the destitute poor in Ireland." 

Weighty results these from a society which is " ao> 
lUag' fMTt than a mere camoivial bond." 



CHAPTER IIL 

THB ANTI-MASONIC VIOAB. 

''Tnni joor attention to that magnifioant s^ctora, tibe Tmj^ af 
Jemaalem. Obflerve, no clay sabstance, no biick, was naed ; lest anj 
inferior material shoidd give rise to base ideas. Every part and particie 
of that grand dwelling of Bxm, whose existence is svgrbt, was perfect of 
its kind. Its oonunonast fragments were matter of attentive tnrvej. 
Evan the stones were qoarriea in the eonntry of Jndsa. And evwy 
measare was tdsen to steep the mind in that serenity, calmness, ana 
intensity of devotion which are esaentiai to the true worship of the 
AJ/Xightt. The stooea, too, were levelled and sqnared before tney were 
brought to the pkice, and the waste was left behind, that all migfat be 
fiUly prepared aiui cleanly wrought.. So, in like manner, khonki aU Fre»- 
masons level and saoare their hearts, purging them of every imparity, in 
order to arrive at tnat glorious state of mental and spiritual perfection, 
of which the Temple and its oomposition was beantindly symbdical."-^ 
Lebanon, by Josl Nash. 

<' I HATE sent for you, although I know my nummoiui 
must be inconvenient, because I choose you to be present 
at an interview which has been forced on me by a depu- 
tation from thd Freemasons : they ain^ at persuading me 
to allow them to assemble in my church, A likely mat- 
ter, indeed ! a very likely matter !'' 

So spake, with flushed cheek and quivering lip, my 
well-intentioned but nervous incumbent, one memorable 
Saturday in the month of August. 

•* Very well. Sir," was my reply ; " you may depend 
on my heeding and recollecting the s^itlments of each 
party." 

" Would to heaven !" — ^this was an aside— <* that these 
Mason people hali chosen some other day tiian Saturday 
for their cbnference! Neither sermon written! The 
Lending Library accounts all in confusion ; Mrs. Watkin- 
son's sick baby to baptize ; and two funerals in the after<* 
noon to a certeinty !" 
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«<Tli0y mmk be evi Aort»--7«al Terj, varjr ahorir* 
ejftoolatod the vioar deemvelj imd anphiitically. 

*< Wbat I the sermons T*' cried I» revertiiig at once te 
the tofHC uppermost in my own mind ; '<oh 1 verjr wdL 
Yonr viewS) Sir, ere mine. They shall be shortened to % 
certainty." 

*' YoQ are dreaming," remarked my superior pettishly* 
^'I allude to the speeches, the <Nratoncal displays, the 
▼erbiage of these mystics J' 

'* Ah ! precisely so," was my dutiful reply* ** Yon» 
Sir, and no other, hold the check string : the lengA of 
the interview must d€mnd on y<mr pleasure. Masons i"«^ 
this was another otufe--^^' I wish they were all wallei 
n^ in the Pyramids. Six: and no tidings! it will be 
midnight be^re I shall have completed my prepasationii 
for to^'morrow*" » 

<^I am net narrow-minded," resumed Mr. Oresham, 
fidgeting fretfully in his chair, ^ far from it | my Tiewe 
safe liberal and enlarged ; I never by any ehance indulge 
in a harsh surmiiBe touching any one of my fellow* 
creatures. But these Mason people alarm me. They 
hare a seeret ; there is seme extraordinary bond« strinMoA 
and well understood, by which they support each other* 
I look upon them as little better than conspiraton t"*^ 
then, after a brief pause--**** &,/!m^, they asm oonspira* 
tors!" 

'* Too leaily think bo?" said I, for the first time feel- 
ing an interest in the subject. 

'* I do ; seriously and solemnly," said the vicar, nvitli 
an air of the most earnest and portentous gravity. 

«< Rairtat-tat ! Ri^, rap!" 

** The Deputation, Sir," said the butler, bowing five 
middle-aged gentlemen into the study. 

For a set of ** conspiratom" they were the oddest^ 
looking peonle imaginable. There they stood, a knot of 
p<^ly, nanWeatured, cheerful meuf upon whom the 
cares of life apparently sat lightly, who greeted their 
pastor with a smile, and seemed m high good humour 
with themselves and all around them. Mor, while I 
cuiirasly scanned tiieir look and bearing, could I, for th^ 
life of me, imagine a reason why men so happily circunw 
etanced should take it into their head ta turn jofotttrt. The 
liieeaioitoftheg«o«pIkMWtobeamaiioftfealth. He 
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had ^« flteke,** and nd mmII one, in the penmineni piM> 
perity of his coimtry. His naxt neighMur was a wme- 
nercbaDtt with a' large and well-eBtablished connection, 
and blest with a risiog and most promising family— what 
had be to '' conspire" about ? The party a little in tihe 
background was a Dissenter of irreproachable cbarseter, 
and tenets strict eyen to sternness* Moreoyer, on no 
subject did he dilate, publicly as well as piiyately, with 
greater earnestness ana unction than on the incalculable 
eyils arising from war, and the duty q( eyery Christian 
statot at any saorifiee, to ayoid it What ! A^ ** a coih 

Ziratori" Fronting the yicsr was the banker of our 
tie community. And to him I fancied nothing would 
be less agreeable than ''a run" upon his small but 
iourishing firm in Quay-street And yet ** runs" seyere 
— ^repeated— exhausting ** runs," would inevitably result 
fiom any widely-spread and successful conspiracy. The 
banker's supporter was a little mirthful-eyed ^man*--a 
bachelor — ^wno held a light and eligible appointment 
under ^oyernment, and looked as if he had neyer known 
a care m all his life. He perplezecih me more than all the 
restt He, of all created beings, a conspirator I Max- 
yellous ! 

The spokesman of the party began his story. He said 
in substance that a new I^odge being about to be opened 
within a mile and half of Fairstream, it was the wish of 
the Biethren (the more firmly to engraft on the noble 
tree this new Masonic scion) to go in procession to churchy 
and there listen to a sermon firom a clerical brother. In 
this arrangement he, in tiie name of the Lodge, repre- 
sented by the parties then in his presence, most respect- 
fidly requestea the vicar's concurrence. 

That reyerend personage, with a most distant and for- 
bidding air, replied, that he could sanction no such pro- 
ceedings. 

Perplexed by this response, which was equally un- 
palatable and unexpected, the Dieputation, with deference, 
demanded my incumbent's reasons for refusal. 

** They are many and various,^' replied he ; *^ but resolye 
themselyes mainly into these Fomu Fint: TAem tf 
neMMg church about you ! ' ' 

The Deputation stu^. 
'' "" I DspMt, that of Free^nasoBS as* body the Chuseh 



knows nothing. Ton admit into your fdlowship men of 
1^1 creeds* xour principles and intentions may be pnre 
and praiseworthy ; and sach I trust they are. Bnt the 
Church is not pnvy to them. The Church is in ignorance 
respecting them. The Church does not recognize them. 
And, therefore, as a ministering servant of the Church, I 
must decline affordiDg you any countenance or support.** 

The banker here submitted to the vicar, that in worktf 
of charity«^in supporting an infirmarjr, a dispensary, a 
clothing club, a stranger's friend society— 4aentity of 
creed was not essential. Men of difierent shades of 
religious belief could harmoniously and advantageously 
combine in carrying out a benevolent project. And one 
of the leading principles of Free^maeonry was active, and 
untiring, and widely-spread benevolence. Could success 
crown any charitable project, any scheme of philan- 
thropy;, any plan for succouripg the suffering and the 
necessitous (^ operation (f tohick wag to be extended^ and 
m€ partial)^ if no assistance was accepted save from those 
who held one and the same religious creed ? Charity ^^^ he 
contended, ** knew no creed. No diackles, forged by human 
opinions, could or ought to trammel her. He was no 
fnend to his species who would seek to impose them.** 

The vicar shook his head repeatedly, in token of vehe- 
ment dissent from these observations, and proceeded : — 

**Next I object to you because you are friendly to 
processions; and, I am given to understand, purpose 
advancing to church in long and elaborate array. All 
processions, all emblems, all symbols, I abominate. Such 
accessories are, in the sanctuary, absolutely indecent ; I 
will not call them unholy : I term them downright pro- 
fane. What has a thinking being— particularly when 
proceeding, for the purposes of worship, to the temple 
of his Creator— what has A^ to do with processions? 
They are, one and all, abominations." 

The little placeman here briskly stepped forward and 
said, that *^ in that Book, with which ne was sure the 
vicar was better acquainted than any one of them, pro- 
cessions were repeatedly mentioned, and never con- 
demned. They occur in all parts of the sacred volume, 
and in a very early portion of it. A procession Of no^ 
ordinary description followed Jacob's remains when, with 
ifial love, Joseph brought tbMn out of Egypt into 
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OwMB. A proceraiony long and elaborately amuigody 
attended tbe remoyal of tfae ark from its temporary 
■ojeura in the house of Obed-Edom. A proceaaion, glo^ 
viona and uaposing, preceded the fledication of Solomon'a 
temple. A proeeesion— — " 

** Fray,*^ aaid the viear sharply, *^ do yon mean to ooii* 
tend that any one of these processions was at all tiie 
eounterpart of a masonic procession V^ 

** 1 do not ; I disclaim all such irreverent intenti<m,^ 
fstnmed the other, gravely : ^' my object was simply to 
shew that, by the ybby HiaHssT authority which man 
ean produce, processions are not forbidd^i. Usage sanc- 
tions their adoption among ourselves. They form a part 
of our most august ceremonies. When tfae peers present 
an address to the sovereign on his escape from the; hands 
of an assassin, on tbe birth of an heir to tbe throne, on 
tbe marriage of one of tbe royal family, they repair to 
the royal presence in procession. - At tbe coronation of 
tbe sovereign one of the most important features in the 
pageant is a gorgeous and lengthened procession. That 

Srooeasion, let me remind you, Sir, wends its way to the 
ouse of God, and for the purposes of worship. It 
enters the abbey. There divine service is peiibrmed ; in 
the course of which the sovereign receives the crown and 
takes an oath to the people. These points are pressed 
<>n you, i|s pertinent to the subject. Surely, after con* 
sideling them, you will hold us blameless i^ as Masons, 
we wish to < Go up to the house of God in company '— * 
in other words, 'in procession?' *' 

<* Plausible, but hollow!" was the vicar's comment: 
then, after a pause, '* yon have fdled to convince me. I 
object to you, strongly, on the score of your processions, 
and I object to you still nK)re decidedly on the score of 
your ■' ■ ■ ' secret. You are a secret society ; are held 
together by a stringent oath ; now I hold that, wherever 
ttieie ia mystery, there is iniquity !" 

** A harsh conclusion, indeed !'' exclaimed Mr. Walford, 
the wine-merchant, who now took part in the discussion ; 
** you eannet be serious in maintaining it ? When you 
assert secrecy to be criminal, you have forgotten its uni- 
versal agency. It has escaped you how largely it per- 
yades both public and private lifd. In every department 
ita tiperatioQ is traeeable. The naval commander satti 
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ftott) his counties nhote^ trnder sealed orders. He his 
prirate papers which contain his instractions. These he 
18 to open in a certain latitude and lonritude. ICean- 
while their import is * secret ' to him, and to those who 
serve under him. But he accepts his trust unhesitatkigly. 
The ^ secrecy' in which his orders are. veiled does not 
indispose him towards their fulfilment, make him suspi- 
cions of their origin, doubtful of their necessity /or renaer 
their faithful performance one whit less obligatory upon 
his pvt* His duty is to obey. — ^Take apother instance 
'-^The cabinet council which deliberates on th^ interests 
of this great country, and advises the sovereign in malr 
ters of policy, is sworn to secrecy. No member of it ii 
allowed, without distinct permission from the reigning 
prince, to divulge one syllabe of what passes at its slt^ 
tings. It is a sECUtrt conclave. But no one questions, 
on that account, the legality or propriety of its decisions. 
In private life secrecy obtains. In a commercial partnet- 
ehip there are secrets-— the secrets of the firm. To them 
each co-partner is privy ; but is solemnly bound not to 
disclose them. In a family there are secrets. In most 
households there are facts which the heads of that house^ 
hold do not divulge to their servants, children, and de^ 
pendants. Prudence enjoins secrecy. So that, in pablic 
and in private life, in affairs of state, and in affidrs of com* 
merce, secrecy, more or less, prevails ; why, then, should 
it be objectedf to the Free-mason, that in his order ther6 
is a secret which is essential to the existence of the fh^ 
temitv, and which he his bound to hold sacred V* 

" Ha ! ha! ha! An adroit evasion of a very awktvatd 
accusation !'* cried the vicar ^ith an enjoyable chuckle : 
" who is the general of your Order ? There must be 
Jesuits amongst ye! No argument from Ston^hurst 
could be more jesuitically pointed!" And agam the 
vicar laughed heartily. 

The Deputation did not join him. They looked on in 
silence. Perhaps they thought the refusal of the church 
a sufficient annoyance, vdthout the addition of the vicar'i 
bantering. His pleasantry was not infectious. Perchance 
they hela with the delinquent Negro, in one of our West 
India colonies, who was first severely reprimanded, and 
t^en soundly thrashed, by his owner — ** Massa, massa ; 
no preachee too andfloggee too!" 
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At length one of them, with great grayity, inquired, 
^* Whether Mr. Gresham had aoy further objection to 
urger 

*'0h dear, yes! I am hostile to you, because you 
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The banker now fired his broadside. 

** We do. We are as a city at unitv in itself. We 
form a band of united Brethren, bound by one solemn 
obligation, stringent upon all, firom the highest to the 
lowest ; and the object of our combination ? boundless 
diarity and untiring benevolence. We must be charita- 
ble and kindly*-affectioned to all ; but more especially to 
our Brethren. With them we are ever to sympathise 
readily, and their necessities to succour cheerfully. Be- 
spect are we to have none, either as to colour, creed, or 
country. And yet is our charity to be neither indiscri- 
minate, wasteful, nor heedless. We are to prefer the 
worthy Brother, and to reject the worthless. And our 
warrant for so doing is his command who has said: 
* Thou shalt open thine hand wide to thy brother, and 
to thy poor, and to thy needy in thy land.' " 

** The latter remark none can gainsay," said the vicar 
ooldly ; *' and thus, I believe, our interview terminates.** 

The Deputation retired, desperately chagrined. 

The church was closed against them. The new lodge 
was opened ; but there was no public procession, and 
no sermon. To me, lightly and carelessly as I then 
thought of the fraternity, there seemed much that was 
inexplicable in the rebuff which it sustained. Here was 
Ifr. Gresham, a conscientious and well-intentioned man, 
who lamented, Sunday after Sunday, the prevalence of 
sorrow, care, and suffering around him ; who spoke, with 
tears in his eyes, of the apathy of the rich and the endur* 
- anoe of the poor ; who deplored the selfishness of the 
age; who averred, bitterly and repeatedly, that **aU 
sought their own" — ^here was he, withstanding to his 
utmost a Brotherhood who declared — and none contra- 
dicted them — that their leading object was to relieve 
distress and sorrow. Of him they seek an audience. 
When gained, they use it to request the use of his pulpit, 
with the view of making their principles better kno^n $ 
of effibcing some erroneous impressions afloat respecting 
them ; in other words, of strengthening their cause. 
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That eame they maintain to be iimtieal wiA dum" 
ieruted henevolenee and brotherly lave. 

Mr. Gresham declares '* off*'* refnaes them his church ; 
and will have nothing to do with them ! '* They mar 
solve the riddle who can," said I, as, thoroughly MfiSeo, 
I sought my pillow. ** Each and sll are incomprehen- 
sible. I don't know which party is the most confound* 
ing ; the Masons with their well-guarded secret, or Mr. 
Grnham with his insurmountable prejudices!" 



CHAPTER IV. 
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* If you would enjoy bappy anticipationB when advuioed in yean, and 
when yoar bosom is becomiB^dead to the frsdnatioos of life, yon most 
ciicomscribe yoar thoughts and actions bv the inBtmction of thts signifi- 
cant emblem. Ton most kee|) within toe compass, and aet iq>on the 
•qnare, with all mankind ; for yonr Masonry is mit a dead letter if you 
do not habitoally perform its reiterated iiganctions.''--OLnrKa'8 Signs 

Wb ** Britithers/' aa Brother Jonathan calls ns, have 
iozne rather comical notions. We hug ourselves in our 
prejudices, piqae ourselves upon our morality, and «well 
with conscious superiority if religious observances or 
■ocial civilization be the topic adverted to. Touching 
the Jews— that mighty, mysterious, and enduring people 
—how often is the exclamation heard — ^*That always 
mercenary and to the last idolatrous nation !" A com- 
ment which comes with but indiffei^nt grace from an 
English lip, seeing that we escape with marvellous diffi- 
culty from the charse of idolatry ourselves. Earnest 
worshippers are we of Mammon and Intellect. To both 
deities we pay homage blindly, recklessly, madly. Let 
the railway mania bear out the first assertion ; and the 
caresses lavished on the witty, but the worthless, support 
the other. 

Again and agam do the heedless and the rash thus 
reason: 

*^An unprincipled fellow! in private life far from 
exemplary; but as to banishing him from one's table, 
the idea is too preposterous — ^the penalty would be sdf- 
vn^&cui — ^his conversational powers are of the very first 
oraer ; and his aptness at repartee unrivalled !*' 
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Or thus: . . ' 

'< That clever creature, > u" . , caU^ beine thia nmm^ 
ing. One muat forget all one beard about him*. In 
truths much niay be pardoned in a BaaB of hia intcUtci I'^ 

But, in sober earnest, Intellect is a curse — a haavy aad 
a frightful curse — ^when the o^ntrot of {mneiple and th« 
sanction of reason are abaeiM^.. 

Hany .years ago-^hov? m^nr I don't eboote at this 
moment to remember-^I met Edmund Kean at the house 
of bia early patron* Hr. Nation, of Exeter, Keao was 
pot then the lea4ing tragedian at Prory Lana-^be pet 
of Lords Byron, Essqx, and Kinnaird ; the idol af ^ Tba 
Sub-Committee;" feted, followed, and flattered; but M 
obscure aptor on a paltry salary pf a few sbiUiags » week ; 
strugglinff for a mamtenance on the Exeter boards ; vahiad 
^r mor« for bis fencing and danoing than for bis eloeution 
f^nd acting. His heels, not bis head, constituted at that 
time of day bis recommendation, 

Mr. Nation, a shrewd, keen, clever man-^pd^panddnt 
alike in purse and feeling ; whoae delight it was to fost^ 
rising genius ;. who never spurned a fellow-creature from 
bis presence becai^se he was wretchedly cW, <Mr pro«- 
nounced an erring mortal i^reaUimable because the gos* 
sips ran him down — came to the rescue of Kean's fortunes 
with kindly and generous synipathy, and proved himself, 
when most needed, a judicious and discriminating friend. 
It w&s in vain that the old gentleman's intimatest Dr. 
Collins and Mr. Paddon> rallied him upon his preposaaa- 
sion in favor of the ''little fencer," and the conndence 
with which he prophesied bis future eminenoe* He waa 
firm in his attachments, ^d not easily abaken in his 
opinions. 

''Once fairly before a London audienea, be will ale<>- 
irify the house!" was the bapker'a un^ona leply to 
various cavilleriif. 

^'But his voice," said ane-^^^^ lwt$hf so rough, ao 
rasping." 

^'Musical and sweet in the exti^me, particularly in the 
earlier scenes ; and so continuas,- till pasak>n am ovef- 
exe^rtion unduly strain it," * 

*' His figure, so siiMhtyVetUf and i^nimposing (-height 
under six feet-^-a defect fatal to a tragedian 1" 
'^ C^untorba^Ianc^d b}r.bi« ^^» .upetwHad for tba l»il* 

3 
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Ikne^ and variety of ita eziH-eaaioii aiiice t&e days of 
Qsmck : him- 1 ^n fememher.'^ 

**To E«aii'a indiqpatable diaadvmitagie, I ahoald 
imagiM,'' aaidt aooMWhat flippantly, an inconnderate 
byatander. 

** No, Sify" was Mr. Nation's reply, ** for do means ; 
and ere long London critics will ten yon that Kean has 
studied in Garrick's sehool, and is but slightly inferior 
to his gifted predecessor." 

** And this," whispered the gentleman as he withdrew, 
*^of that little, derR-visaffed man, one remore froQi a 
strolling player. Oood Mr. Nation ! with some men 
prejudices are passions." 

It was not so irith him. Where he was most in 
earnest he was most guarded* 

»• His adrioe to Kean, like the aid which he rendered 
him, was always delicately given, and opportnne. In 
the actor's moments of despondeney^-^and they were 
many— -he invariably pointed to a bright ftitnre ; cheered 
him with auguries of future eminence ; prophesied sue- 
cess^ and told him that wealth — ^not mere competence, 
but affluence — lay before him. *'And then," added he, 
'* mind and keep y&ur Maw stkaioht : you nndeistand 
me!" 

There was ample need then, as well as afterwards, of 
this caution. 

Miss Hake— a little, quiet, staid, orderly body«-^a 
feather-dresser — ^was Kean's landlady at Exeter. She 
was rather attached to him, much to Mrs. Eean, and 
still more warmly to little Howard, their eldesfr-bom; 
and bore, for his sake, with many of his father's vagaries. 

But occasionally even her equanimity gave way. She 
presented herself one morning in Southemhay, her little 
mtnae quivering with agitation, and ^* entreated to see 
Mr. Nation, without delay, on urgent business." The 
banker was just recovering from a severe fit of the gout 
— he was a martyr to it — declared he was not company 
for ladies, and begged to decKne the interview. Miss 
Hake persevered ; and, when she sent up* a second mes- 
sage, to the effect that her business related to Mr. Eean, 
Hie invalid at once adjusted his wig, declared that *' the 
lady's wishes were commands," and became at once sub- 
missive. The little feather-dresser, on being admitted, 



Hfftve imy i^ a tonrat of i^ean; and, when Iter agitetion 
permitted her to articulate, declared that /'Mr. Keaa 
was misaiog!" Be had come hocae, ahe aTerred, from 
the theatre, terribly out of aorta;, some remark, baatilj 
made, had iDcreaaed hia displeasure ; he had then com^ 
zaitted the most horrible devastation u^on her furniture 
and moveahles ; and had taken himseU off, bo one knew 
whither. 

*' How long has he been absent ?" aaked Mr. Nation^ 
somewhat anxiously. . , 

"Upwards of eight-and-forty hours." 

"Oh !" returned the oracle, confidently, "he will re» 
turn. It is his habit to start off in this manner when 
offended. His predilection for a ramble is notorioua; 

Particularly on one of his Satan days. Be calm. Madam, 
e will be with you before sunset." 

" Oh ! but" — sobbed Miss Hake—" my house ! my 
house I 1 don't care about my furniture. J3ut my house 1 
The character of my house ! Oh that I should have lived 
to have had an upro&i' in w bouse at twenty minutea 
past midnight* Think of this, Mr. Nation : twenty min- 
utes past midnight !" 

" That's somewhere about the hour that rows generally 
commence," said the gouty gentleman, quietly. 

"Oh, Sir, don't be jocular!" cried Miss Hake, in an 
i^gony for her reputation: "Ladies of the jrery first 
mhion visit my quiet dwelling-^t-quiet, indeed, it no 
longer is — ^relative to their feathers and their trimmings* 
What will Lady Elizabeth Palk say, when she hears that 
there has been a perfect hurricane in my dwelling, at 
twenty minutes past midnight ? And my Ladv Mallet 
Vaughan, who is Juiown to be so particular, what wiU 
she say? What tviU she think? Oh! I'm a ruined 
woman! Oh! oh! oh!" 

" I'll stake my credit upon the issue that neither of 
their Ladyships will ever hear one 9yllable on the sub- 
ject," rejoined the gentleman bluntly. 
. Miss Hake was still far from appeased. . 

" Qpunsel me, Mr. Nation, pray, counsel me I" cried 
she. 

" I will : and my advice shall consist of four words ; 
< Be silent and quiescent ;' follow this, and all will be 
well*" . 



M fvn evRSB OP rjo^mif. 

•Kll live. No soul can be swept away. It is stilt 

existent.'* 

' *' In a distinct and separate plaee V* 

** Unquestionably ! Each soul is reserved by its Mighty 
Guardian for separate and distinct award." 

" Where ?*' was the inquiry uttered by more than one 
«f his auditory. 

" That we are not permitted to know.'* 

The old gentleman paused for some minutes after his 
pastor left him. Then, addressing his daughter, he 
fsmarked— 

^* Those views of Dr. Carpenter seem to me to favour 
the doctrine of purgatory." 

^ *♦ Oh !" returned his hearer with earnestness, " that we 
beard less about doctrine and more about duty ; and that 
be who is so estemplary and forbearing, himself, in his 
own life and conversation, would tell us more of what 
we owe to the Great Ruler above, and our fellow-meii 
around us<" 

Her fikther signified his assent. 

** I never knew any man the better for controversy," 
added he; **but can recollect many minds which have 
been unhinged by it. It will be w^l, should this line of 
preaching be proceeded with, if the Doctor's name be not 
added to the mournful catalogue." 

Years afterwards this apprehension was fulfilled. The 
wellHitored brain yielded to the ceaseless demands made 
upon its powers. The Doctor became - insane. Travel 
and change of scene were prescribed. The invalid visited 
Switzerland and Italy , and, in the spring of 1840, was 
drowned on his voyage to Leghorn. Whether an acci- 
dental lurch of the vessel sent him overboard, or whether, 
in the phrensy of disease, he committed self-destructiofii 
none can tell. He perished without other witness save 
the Infinite and the Eternal. 

And thus that gentle, benevolent, tolerant being passed 
from this lower world. 

' Oh I Genius ! is thy possession to be coveted when thy 
purchase is made at so dear a cost f 
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CHAPTER V. 



CANNINO IN RETtREMENT. 



''To exhort to saerifices^to stimulate to exertion — ^to shame denond- 
ency — ^to dlTert from untimely oonoession — ai« Btern bat needlbl antiei 
W be dieefaurged la gftoony tinee." — ^Bvuu. 

'" He knew Dotkiag of that timid and waTering cast of miiki, which 
daiee not abide by ite own dedsion." — Loso Bbouoham. 

*< It is a severe bat saiutary lesson for hamao ranity to obeerre the 
^reoom which party spirit can scatter «ver the aims aod fateotiooi ef 
eminent men. The aetions of the beet and most highly gifted of our rao% 
when viewed in the mirror of party-feelinf^, become instantly distorted. 
Conciliation is called cowardice ; coartesy is termed hypocrisy ; high and 
unbending principle is pronounced pride ; and religions feeling branded 
u eani. No epithet is deemed too bitter — no insiniation too baae. Bf 
hie own party the minister of the day is viewed as ,a demirgod ; by hv 
q^ponents as a demon^" 

**I WAS present,'' writes Hr. Hastings to a fnend, 
<* and heard Sheridan's analysis of my character, inquisi* 
tion of my motives, and condemnation of my government. 
For the moment, I thought myself nnworthy of the 
name of man, and that *' monster" ouffht to be mj^ fntnr^ 
designation. The delusion lasted not long. Tbeimpresi- 
sion produced by this splendid instance of the perversion 
of oratory gave way before the response of conscience ; 
and 

* Conscia mens recti temnit mendacla /ihgtiA**' 

SoiBe few yaars elapsed^ and the whole House of Com^ 
mens rose as a tribute of involuntary respect to this verj 
man upon his entering that august assembly to give evi« 
deoce upon some disputed question ! 

Of Lord North, Junius writes^ " I will now leave you^ 

my lord, to that mature insensibility which is only to be 

X acquired by steady perseverance in in£uny« Every priii^ 

ciple of conscience you have long ago been hardy enough 

to discard." 
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Of the same statesman another and very competent 
authority^ affinns : *' Lord North was a man of public 
ability, the delight of every private society which he 
honoured with his presence, iiecond to none in conduct- 
ing the debate, possessed of an inexhaustible fund of 
pleasantry, and of a temper the last to be ruffled, and 
the first to be appeased." 

The malevolence of party. Canning did not escape. 
The author of the celebrated suppressed lett^» thus 
opened his attack upon him : — 

** I shall address you without ceremony, for you are 
d^yserving of none. There is nothing in your station, in 
jrour ai^uities, or in ^our character, which entitles you tq 
respect. The first is too often the reward of poutioal, 
lina frequently of private crimes. The decency of your 
character consists in its entire conformity to the original 
teiio«|>tion formed of you in early life« It has borrowed 
MtAiitog from station, nothing from experience. It be- 
comes youy and would disgrace any other mum.^^ 
. These are harsh and ungrateful assertions. They are 
if^rs^ than tfais-^they are unjust. In private life> Mr* 
Oanning was as exemplary as in social intercourse he wui 
delightful. As a son, his care for his widowed parent*^ 
the provision which he made for her by a transfer of the 
pension tendered him for his public services — ^his affec- 
tionate attention to her wishes during the busiest amd 
most successful portion of his intoxicating career — ^the 
loqg weekly letter which he wrote to her, according to 
an early promise--^ promise never broken even in the 
most anxious and stormy period of his life — ^prove his to 
have been a heart alive to the noblest impulses of our 
hature. But more than this : to the sentiment of filial 
af^tion, which he preserved unimpaired throughout the 
whole course of his advancement, he delighted to do 
Mrmagd in othan. Two days before his departure for 
Cbiswick, whence he never returned, he sent tot a young 
HMi tvh^m be hspd faea^d Civourably spoken of, ana who» 
he learnt upon inquiry, had for years supported a para* 
ijrtie mother and idiot sister. 

'*I have requested to see you% Mr.- - V* was his open* 
lltig address, wiien the young mam, in utter ignonnoe ai 

^ FroCenor Smythe. 



his iaieirtioiiSv wesaai^d Umaelf at the pretnier's iwi* 
4eiice, *' in the Dope yoa 11U17 be able to tell me how I 
esD eerve you." 

A yague and tiot very intdligible reply wm conAiaedly 
given. 

^ Then, perhaps, you will idlow me to make a snggee^ 
tioB ? Would auch a situatioii/' naming one^ ** be at all 
eeaipatible with your views?" 

It was cordially and thankfully accepted. 

** The appointment will be made out to-morrow, i 
give it yovL entirely from respeet. I admire your afaiiitiea 
much, but I honour your devotion to your family still 
noffe." 

This feeling, so identified with his character, many of 
his political antagonists were unable to understand. 
jSome of them were even base enough to make it an 
object of attack, and sought to wound him through lam 
filial aSeetion. His sensil^eness, on this point, was pecu« 
liar. Any unfeeling allusion to Mrs. Hunn galled him tOt 
the quick. No attack did he resent so ^ercely. For one 
tele did not an oocamn wpwe othert^ his temperament waa 
singularly irritable. The point of indifference was never 
mriied by him. fie was never able to oonceal that 
sensitiveness to pohtical attaoks which their frequent 
oecunreoce wears out in most English politicians. 

The period which he spent at Hinckley, during the 
iaterval which elapsed between his retiremeHtfrom ofl&ee 
after the duel with Lord Castlereagh, and his entrance 
upon the Lisbon embassy, was a pemarkaUe epoch in his 
hie. It waa with him undoubtedly a season of company 
tive seclusion ; but it was one also of creat and success- 
ftd preparation. He lived ^ B«rbac», a little village, 
&(tani about a mileirom the town, which he had so«^t 
assinly for the benefit of his eldest soui whose health was 
in a moat precarious condition, and whom* he had placed 
imder the care of the weU-known Mr. Cbeshjrne. 

This son*--4ie ified »t the age of nioeteeo, and Mr, 
ChMningNi trihote to Ms memory is the most ts«iching of 
all his writings*— was a youth ef remarkable proause, and 
indeseribsfcly dear to his IMher, He was mdisputablj 
Us feiMHrlte child, hi aH his pfams for the foture, in 
ifl in -visions of ambition, this son oecmied a fsrsamit 
phoe. 9» waa an emforjFO 4itete«SBaiv ^ flia giwM i aii 
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eemment, quicknesi, and jwdgmetit, were topioi mi 
wbioh Canning delighted to dwell. The opjnioni waA 
expectations which his father had. formed of him may be 
gatiwred from this single ft^t, that whenever he had 
apoken at any length, in Parliament, the best and follett 
report of the i^eech was sent down forthwith to George, 
who was required to write his father an elaborate wad 
lengthened criticism upon it, pointing oQt where it was 
forcible and where it was defective, where the language 
was happy, and where it was common-place^^and dis- 
tinguishing between wha^ was mere declamation, and 
what solid argument* 

*' Can I think too highly of that child ?" was the remark 
addressed by Canning on one oceasion te his sen's tutor, 
Mr. Hay. 

' *'You not onlv can, but do," was the honest and 
unhesitating reply. '*Your second «on is but little 
inferior to him in point of capacity ; and, after all, it 
«may be that this intant"^— painting to Charles, who was 
born at Bnrbacb*-**^ may be the child destined to carry 
down to the eocoeeding generation yeur name and 
facmoura." 

^I am p&'suaded he wiU not^^ was Canning's quick 
rejoinder. He was wrong. The random remark. has 
proved prophetic. Captain Cimning's career closed early | 
and upon Charles, the infiint adverted to and scarcely 
noticra, have devolved the honour of his name and the 
associatioBS it recalls. 

With the exceptioa of bis struggles in early life, Cu^ 
ning's residence at Hinckley extended over one of the 
most gloomy periods of his life* Retirement from office, 
under circumstance of painfnl notoriety, had been tibe 
result of his duel with Lord Castlareagh. Early in May, 
1812, Mr* Perdval was shot by Bellingham. The Prince 
Regent then laid his commands on Lord Welleeley and 
Mr. Canning to form an administration. The project 
failed. The task waa then intrusted to Lord Liverpool, 
who strongly urged Canning to join him ; and auch waa 
the amdetv of the existing administration to aeeure hia 
services, that the Foreign Office waa offered him — Lord 
Caatlereagh being a consenting party to an arrangement 
which would leave it open to Mr. Canning'a acceptanoe. 
Tiiii ten^^ing propoeiA waa£ii)ftly negatU^ s^ 
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wi]«ei6iitloit» gnmnds. It was understood that the ad^ 
Ministration was pledged, as ntch^ to oppose CatboTio 
fimancipation. To this compiict Canning declined being 
a partf-'-Hind thus, while he preserved his consistenoy, 
ftM shewed, by the costly sacrifice which it entailed, the 
sincerity of his desire to carry the Catholie question, he 
lost the opportunity of presiding over the foreign rela^ 
tions of the country, at a period when <* events crowded 
into a few yean the changes and revolutions of an age.'* 

But this interval, though spent in retirement, was 
iraaght with preparation. There is a walk, as beautfftil 
as it is secluded, stretching from Burbach towards the 
ViUage of Stoke Gelding, known as Canning's Walk. 
Along this he was seen, nKnming after morning, wending 
bis way, always alone, absorbed in thought, and no4 
mnfrequently <^inking aloud. He invariably declined 
having a companion for his walk, disliked amazingly 
being interrupted in the progress of it, and to any chance 
salntation by the way, his m variable reply was a silent bow. 

It was his hour of study. He was then forging weap^ 
ons for the coming fight, inspecting his stores, and polish-^ 
ing his armory. No weather deterred him. Through 
shower and sunshine he paced rapidly on. What subjects 
night not these long silent walks embrace! In them 
how many a topic, argument, simile, invective, rebuke, 
was deliberately sought out and carefully laid up ! Of 
ttte exquisite and elaborate finirii bestowed on many of 
his lengthened speeches, who shall say how much may 
be traced to the severe scrutiny and repeated revision of 
Itts solitary rambles i The music of his periods^ the easy 
flowing language with which he rounded the most ua» 
manageable details, the remark of caustic irony, and the 
iash #f cutting sarcasm, the epigrammatic point of a 
emshing reply, when a word more or less would have 
marred its rorce, — these are excellences which could not 
hftve been attained, in the perfection to which he wrought 
tiiem, without long and severe study. Was this his 
markshopt 

About a mile and a half firom Burbach stands an old 
hftll to which some interest attaches as being the 
vendence which peouliariy attracted Oaaning's attention, 
and which he was most desirous to pur^ase as **aa 
nqplam fw AJ9 oU ^^" Alas! 
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The oftn wlneb he ouide to indiMe the iiftit— t a d 
poBiwaor to Dart with it were &r beyond its vsliiev enl 
eaa be justiTOd <mlj by the eiitraordiDary poedileetioft 
which Mr« CaDning had oonoeived for iL The more yom 
examine W^kin HalU the greater difficulty yoaeaperieDM 
in diBoovariDg ita attraetiona for the atatesniafi. It ia a 
quaint old buiUiog in the Elizabethan atyle^ with hu^^i 
and aomewhat unshapely wingSt much dilapidated by 
thne, and» when I saw it, rapidly sinking to decay from 
continued and undeserved negleot^ It stands close upon 
the horse-road' leading to Stoke GoUing, in an cjfioocd 
and rather bleak situation. On each side of the principal 
entrance are two yew ^areea of prodigious growth aiid 
gi^t age, which throw a sombre air over the building, 
and materially darken the lower rooms. A pkntation 
rises on one side, and some unsightly farm-buildings ejs 
the other. In the background is the straggling, filthyi 
poaching village of Stoke Gelding, perchedon the sum* 
mit of a hi^h hill, topped with its handsome church and 
splendid spire. In the foreground is a home view of 
nch pasture land, skirted to the left by Burbach Woodi 
and embracing to the right the town of Hinckley, iti 
paririi church and tapering spire. 

Wykin Hall is now a farm-house; the little law* 
befoxe the principal entrance is converted into a foldt 
vard. Poultry ravage the pleasure^garden-— weeds flowr* 
wik ad libutm m the plantation — ^the litter of a large fanlft 
is scattered thickly around the preoodses ; and n<^ OM 
feature does it present, within or without, to corroborate 
the fact that it was once the coveted reiidenoe of one ef 
the most accomplished of British statesmen. 

The passion for ianning cherished by Mm. Oaoninir at 
that peliod, might, in some degree, ae^unt for hT^ 
to purchase Wykin« Some valuable graaing land 
attaicbed to it ; and a dairy, not in theory, but in praetiMb 
was then that lady's hobby. Some very pleasant sj4 
good-natured stories are current of her devotion to her 
calling, while the fit lasted — of her anxiety respeetiag 
the produce of her daky— bar quiclmess in calculating 
her gains, and her shrewdness in baffling (the cunning of 
those wfaOf on mcore than one occasioni s«ugfat to SMka 
h»T their dupe» 

'* She had a brave tongue And a «lear head, had Ihit 



Hftdftui Caimhig," said an oH y^omati to toe. ^ TMb 
wsysof Provideoe^ ate inscnitaUe: bttt IVe aje tboaglit 
to mysel while IVe been Ikteniiig to her, thi^t the bonni- 
est farmer's wife in all Leicestershire had been spoiled 
i^ making a lady on her !" 

• OaiMEiing's veadiness as a parliamentary debater is now 
natter of history. In reply, he stood confessedly with* 
oot a rivaL Hii» qnickness in detecting and insrtantly 
fastening upon a broken link in his opponent's argument 
-^18 skill in unyeiling a specious sophistry, cr exposing 
» plausible fitUacy, have once and again drawn forth the 
taroluntary cheers, ev^n of those who eschewed his 
ipolitiaal creed. One peculiarity he possessed, winch is 
W2t partiaJly known-^w thorough remenArafu^ if a voies^ 
and nis ability of connecting it, at any interval of time* 
mith the party to whom it belonged* More th^n on<i 
instanoa of this faculty is remembered at Hinckley. 

He was dining with a large party at Mr. Cheshyre's, 
the medical gentleman before referred to, when a note 
was brought in and handed to the host, with an 
intimation that the bearer begged to see him for five 
minutes. 

' tf r. C. left his party with reluctance, and was absent 
some time. When he returned, he prefaced his lengthy 
a*pdbgieB by observing, he **had been detained by one 
of the most remarkable men of the day;" that the gen- 
tleman *^ was by accident passing through Hinckley, and 
eould not pause on his route;" that he ^' purposed plaeinc 
one of his family under his (Mr« Cheshyre's) care ;" and 
that ^* he (Mr. C.) was obliged to listen to all his ais 
rangements." 

' '* I will name him5" said Canning, gaily, ^* and then 
drink his health." 

** The latter point may be very easily managed ; but 
the former will, I believe, baffle even your acuteness, Mr. 
Canning." 

' This was SMd with some degree of tartness ; for among 
other affectations which the wealthy quack indulged in, 
was that of profound mystery with respect to the most 
trivial occurrences. 

*^Your visitor, sir, was WUberforce," said Canning, 
stoutly. 

<*How could yoa posidbly dlK^ov^ir thatP cri^ his 
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MfMiyed bo§L *^ We eoovened with elMed d ot» t» 
•ent itt no card — m we parted* he apoke bat fiv^ werde*" 

<' Of wbi^ I heard but two." 

"What were they r* 

" ConventioDal arrangement," said Cwmiogt imitathig 
Wilberforee'g distinct enonciatiofiy And dwelling en each 
separate ay liable. '^ I neede4 nothing more to tdl me 
that the man with the magic voioe waa hovering near 



us." 



Within a few months i^ter this conyersation. Sir Evaa 
Nepean passed through Hinckley ; he was proceeding, to 
JQolyhead, on some ffovernment business connected with 
jthe Transport Board, which admitted of no delay: and 
so rapid were his movements, and so anaous was he to 
arrive at his destination, that, though apart of his family 
was ftt Hinckley under Mr. Cheshyre's eare* he Jiiuiried 
through the town without even apprising them oi' hit 
presence. 

. While changing horses at the inn, be inquired the 
distance to the next stage. These were the only woids 
lie uttered. Canning was returning from his ride at the 
moment — heard the inquiry, and said to Sir £van!s family, 
the next morning : — '^ I am happy to tell you Nepean is 
is well — he pas^ through Hinckley last eveaing'^-his 
iaatures in the twilight X was xinable to reeogoiae — ins 
voice I did distinctly." 

Their astoaishment may be conceived. It bordered on 
incredulity. But, on inquiry, they found Mr. Canning's 
assertion borne out by the fact, that on that day and hour 
their relative had hurried through Hinckley on his route 
to Ireland. 

This faculty seems to have remained unimpaired to 
the close of life. On the evening preceding his last 
appearance in the House of Commons, a foreigner met 
jbim in the lobby, and bowing, expressed his *' pleasure 
at seeing him look so well." 

'Twas an idle compliment. Fatigue, anxiety) and 
party-feeling were killing him hourly. 

He ackqowle€^ed the intended civility with his usual 
courtesy, and adding, he '* hoped his laoy and son wer^ 
better," moved away. 

The foreigner ran after him and said : ** Curiosity in- 
duces me to ask. whether you know me ?" 
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" Your voice I recognize, not your person : you aro 

Mr, . We last met in Lisbon in the year 1816. I 

saw you under circumstances of sreat distress/' 

** Ofict! and for a few minutes omy /" 

*• Your wife and son were pronunced to be dying — ^I 
am truly happy to learn they are still prese^ed to you. 
Good night, Sir," * 

«( What a most extraordinary man !" said the gratified 
foreigner as, turning away from him with another and 
still more profound obeisance, he rejoined his compa- 
nion, and lellow-countrjrman — ** What a wonderful me- 
mory, to remember such an obscure individual as myself, 
after so long an interval— and not only myself, but ihe 
very circumstances under the pressure of which his 
kindly sympathy cheered and consoled me." 
. These ore trifles; I admit ; bot trifles often index the 
fdiaraeter oi the man. And his has not yet received that 
measure of justice which it merits from those to whom 
iie adhered in either fortune, and with whom he won the 
triumph — ^the triumph of reason over rashnessi—of 
vound principles over doctrines dangerous and pemicioua, 
^-H>f . our ancient laws and glorious constitution over 
evolutionary madness and Jacobin innovation. In a 
word, were I to describe his character briefly, I should 
toy with the ancient historian, that he was ** Vita inno* 
eentissimus, ingenio florentissimus, proposito sanctissi- 
mus." 

And He, be it remembered, was a Mason. We can 
point to this affectionate and dutiful son-— to this watch- 
ful and devoted husband— to the successful debater-^ 
to the trusted and idolized chief— and claim him as a 
brother. 

This is not assertion, but fact. 

George Canning, Esq., M. P., initiated and passed on 
the dOth of April, 1810, in the Somerset House Lodge^ 
by the Right Hon. the Earl of Mountnorris, W. M. 
Proposed by the Earl of Mountnorris. 
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▲ UTEEARY 80IR£B. 

"BmaXi Is the rest of those who would be smart, 
A moment's ffood thing may have cost them yetti 
Before they find an hoar to Introdnoe it, 
And liieiii evw then^ some boM may make ^em Isfie it" 

LoBD Btbon. 

Amid the smoke and dirt and eternal din of tlie modem 
Babel, there is some advantage to be gained by living 
within ita precincts. One's privations, 'tis trae, atia 
many. Adieu to fresh air and pare water, and a clear 
atmosphere ! Adieu to the fresh springy turf, and the 
gay carol of the birds, and the music of the mstling leaf 
and the running stream ! But, then, the m^ty of tho 
^arth are near us; and we mingle, at intervals and for 
the moment, with the illustrious in intellect, in leamingi 
in eloquence, and in art — ^tfae master spirits of the ag6« 

During the period in which the firm of ^* Hurst and 
Robinson, of Pall«mall," held a conspicuous place in the 
world of letters, it was my Fortune to be present at one 
of their public days. Sir Walter Scott, and Maturin, the 
author of '* Melmotb,'*^ and Leetitia Hawkins, and the 
Porter*— (who that has ever read them will forget 
^* Tbaddeus of Warsaw'* and the *♦ Recluse of Norway?") 
-—and the accomplished authoress of " Rome in the Itine^ 
teenth Centurv," and Gifibrd, the editor of the ** Quar- 
terly," and the eccentric, but ill-fated Coltop, were 
among those who were gathered around that hospitable 
table. Alas! upon how many of these the grave ha^ 
closed for ever! 

To this hour, I remember the impression which the 
language, opinions, and ardour of the last-named gifted 
being left upon his auditors. He had entered, half in jest 
and half in earnest, into an ingenious and lengthy argu- 
ment with Gifford, that the sun was the residence of 
snaring spirits ; in a word, that that luminary was hell * 
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K#w Giftrd, with all los critioftl acumra aftd viffc 
resources, was no debater ) be wan6a4 tjemper, be obafedt 
when contradicted, and in replj was quer uloua and wasp- 
ish. His remarks binder excite«ent ceased to be inge* 
nious, and becanie persona] and *acriinoBioiAs. It mayt 
therefore, eanly be imagined that Col ton had the best of 
it, even on this apparently desperate position. 

Gifford saw this, and waxed stili more angry ; and tl^ 
debate had assumed an almost personal turn, whea Sir 
Walter put an end to it by gooQ-humottre(Uy ohsc^iag, 
\^ Well, well, gentlemen, pny settle it yonr owa way ; 
for my owisi pu^, I deaite no further light on the subject. 
May 1 ever remain in my present profound state of igno^ 
ranee ! 

; Of hi», I grieve to say, my impressions are by bo means 
so distinct He was not, then, the acknowledged anthot 
of '^ Waverley," and the other magnifioent. creations of 
the samo fertile brain ; and the deference paid to hi]% 
than» though great, was not the same, either in natnre 
or amount, as that subsequently awfurdied him. 

I Femember his telling a very amuaing little tale tondatr* 
ifig the storminjg of an eagle's eyrie in the Highlanda, to 
a slight, fair-haired little girl, who sat by his side during 
some part of the eveninff, and to whom, though always 
extremely partiel to children, be seen^ed to have taken a 
sudden fancy. C^ one fact, I have a thoFQU|[h reclriledt 
tien. The conversation happened to tm'n iiicideQtaU|r 
upon the malady of the late kiog. He remarked, ^^ He 
always helped he should die before his faoultiea heeame 
extinct. To survive their decav was, to his mind, ma 
QBBATBST OALAMITT whlch could befal a thinking being." 

Haturin here reminded him of the incident recorded in 
the life of Dean Swift, namely, that almost inuvediately 
previous to his aberration of intellect, Swift, while walk- 
ing in the park, paused before ^ majeatio oak, green and 
flourishing in ite lower branches, but desayed and leaf- 
less at the Munmit, and pointing to it, said : ^^ I afai^ be 
like that tree — ^I shall die at top." 
• *< I have often. Sir," rejoined Scett, stewly end thougfat- 
fiiUy, ^' mused upon that expression ; aikd maagr ae are 
the touching sentiments which the Dean has nttefedftisii4| 
I think, IB simple pathos, is-enperior to th^m all/' 
. fldffbrd bete atrad^ in: •' TM testnre 4)f vSwifto awi 
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^sposed btm to insanitj. He raw erery ttring aroand 
Iiim through a dutarted medium." 

" But hifl writings/' Maturin quietlj observed, ^'are 
remarkably lueid, as well ae forcible. At least" — lie 
quiekly added, observii&g the frown that was gathering 
on Qinord's brow — <^ such they appear to me." 

*< Sir, he was a disappointed man," said Gifford, gloomi^ 
ly and fiercely ; *' he possessed great talents, which 
brought not to their owner the advancement he desived. 
The gloom of his own prospects infected his writings ; 
lie Idiought harshly of bnman nature. B«t," be added, 
after a moment's pause, with an expresstou of bitter 
satisfaction, which is perfectly indescribable^ ^ one qQ«> 
lity he possessed in perfection : he was a good hater P* 

** No very enviable faculty, after all, Mr. Qiffo^" said 
Sir Walter, with an easy, good-humoured smile. 

'* Rather an equivocal encomium to pass on a man, tb 
•ay that he is a good hater," said Colton, tittmng. 

** Sir/' said Gifford, looking from oae to the oth^r vM 
an eye that seemed to speak — (if the reader will pardon such 
an expression). For the moment, he seemed uncertain 
which he should gore. At length, fixing on^ Colton, he 
burst out with :--^ 

** Priest, read your Bible : Soripture bids us * pray for 
our enemies,' ana * love onr enemies i' but nowhere does 
it bid us TRUST our enemiei. Nay, it positively cautions 
us against it. Read your Bible, priest— read your Bible." 

*' But Swift was a poet," said Maturiu, aniiouaiy 
interposing, in the hope of quelling the storm ; ^* and are 
not poets privileged to live in a world of their own ? 

*^ LOU do, Madam," said Gifibrd, with a smile so awfully 
grim, so bitterly gracious, that the muscles of a marble 
statue, methought, would have relaxed more easily; 
*' and your world," turning to Miss Jane Porter, '^ is 
full of bright thoughts and happv images." 

The handsome novelist bowed and smiled, but not a 
word escaped her. At this moment, a buz, or rather 
whisper, of — 

^* Lawrence, Lawrence," went round the room; and in 
a few moments, the prince of modem portrait^painters 
joined the cirde. 

He — ^be his prejudices and prepossessions what they 
msy— who had ever the good fortune to meeiy in society, 
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4iM Ute £ir TbOniii i^vftrnt^ wa^kme ^n^ afmif^ 
with that graceful address and winning ibaaner wkidi 8<i 
warmly e^d^ared faiia.to bis friMda* ao4 veodemd him so 
great a fiMrooritewiA bis RojaX P«J;rQo. It wB»Dot thai 
mere convestional p<^itQ}ie^9 of sooietyf maai£^4te4 alik^ 
to all, and often worn as a miask to. bide the b&tte^. aq4 
gowttog paasioas c^ envyi ayariee> aii4 hatred; bDt a 
kindness and cordiality of ieelicig, wtich. seemed, to aini» 
at m^iBg ojbber? bappy« md^ appesxe^L to sivriog freati 
from the heart. His person was very striking. He bore 
a remarkable rejsemblance to Canning. He knew it, and 
was proud of it. But his temper, calm, even, and self- 
possessed, had no affinity to the irritable, restless, anxi- 
ous, morbid temperament of that singularly gifted states^ 
man. Having, m his usual qaiet, graceful manner, paid 

"* his compliments to those of the party with whom he was 

previously acquainted, he singled out Maturin, as the 

^* object of his special attentions. He expressed, in few, 

but forcible terms, his '' sratification at meeting one 

i^ whose writings had beguiled him of many a weary 

9^ hour.^^ There was something kind in this; for Maturin 

was at that time struggling into fame, and notice from 
such a man as Lawrence could not be otherwise than 
grateful. 

*' So," — said GiSbrd, testily, as the president paused 
beside his chair with a kind and courteous inquiry, — '* so 
you have found me out at last, have ye? Humph ! much 

%» flattered by your notice ! Humph ! Have you seen the 

g King lately?" 

i0 ** I left his Majesty but an hour ago," was the reply. 

^* And what may be the ruling whim of the moment?" 

;;■ To this enquiry no answer was given, for Lawrence, 

^ with admirable tcict, affected not to near the question. 

if " The King's private collection," Sir Waiter Scott 

^'i interposed, with the charitable intention of giving a more 

amicable turn to the conversation, ''is understood to 

(I have lately received some very valuable accessions." 

^ '* Such 18 the fact," said Sir Thomas, warmly ; '' and 

the British School of Art is, at this moment, cheered by 

I no small share of the royal favour!" 

I " IQs Majesty did not always boast so pure a taste," 

said Gifford, who, from some unexplained slight, could 

, never resist the temptation of giving a quiet hit at the 
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WffMkf ^'Hbf ^MrvMl^ wHMik n^r fMcAleetlciif itliAlA 
fidlte M6tlier WA;^." 

'' Hb Kqetffrf '8 tistoftvart, and Ute mtuiiioMrt ^iriMfi* 
ige of it, hav^ known no ofaang« cnr abateitiMt rioM I 
Mid tbo bOMiir of bcrlntf admitted to hii proaaMo/* aaid 
liMnMod, mildly, but irmly. 

• B6m^ tmiiiiportaDt tematka fatlowvd. Be tfian baw^ 
^ ^rofoviidly to Gifibrdf imd took hia laare. Hit depart- 
«a #ia <h* aigtud ibr the breaUag itp #f tba party ^ 
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TH9 MBAaun mTBD OUT TO OTHSUi MB(Min|9D TQ 

US ABAISJ^ 



I. 

L. £• L. cliweB on« of her sportive poepiB yHttb 1^ 
beartfrlt eidamatioo — 

Can be a child agykin r' 

'Thf reoMtrk ftiili hanhlj from • wobmdVi iip ; mtd^ 
«fter all, does not admit or general aq^^oatien. ISmm 
are those who were neiwr efaiidren^^witfa whom >tiia 
iMort was never yoang. lliere ave those who 
knew that brief but happv period when the fpirit 
atranger to guile,*-^aDd the heart beat high with gene* 
rons impul^, — and ihe fiitore was ateeped in Aha 
«olows of hope,^-^iid the pest left behind it no .siittg of 
4^i4iterae6^--HMid the brow was oawrinkled svith csraiwt 
and the seed nasalKed bv orime,-— and the lipaponrai 
forth, fondly and fervently, with nnbonnded and >unwar 
Visring oonfidence, the heavt's pwest and eailaest hfinaffe 
4o Halme and to Tmih. And he whose oaremr, >on toe 
second anniversary of his desAh, I am tenipted to «a» 
-oord, was a living iUnstxation of the trath of this asser- 
-iion. 

Vinoeait Desboroogh'a mospeotsand posit^n in sooisrfar 
ambvaoed all that an ambitiims heart would ^aoek* Ba 
rwas heir to a large fortone-^Juid BMreiftd conneotianaT- 
4;aIaBt8 of no oommon ovder— ^ana indisportsUe paiaond 
attractions. But every good, natural and aaquinsd, issas 
marred by a &tal flaw in his disposition. It was larnl^ 
:leaamied witii ovmM/rr. It seemed bomnrntLhim. For 
At«ffBS dareloped in venf esriy •ohildhaod, and bade^da- 
fiance to ranonstrance and correction. Inseols» 
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B6ver know it before ! T^iW aothiag to do with it— > 
but THEN I shall exeu:i it ! We will dine in his rooms at 
trinity, add he shall lioTii^e us over the building. Ili^ve 
Ibt)^ wished to see l>r. Wordsworth — good maia — sbund 
tchc/lar ! bat have been too busy these last twenty yisars 
to manage it. Xt*s a bargain, thfen ? You'll send him 
Xb-tnorrow?*' 

And the affectionate interest which the doctor took in 
little Cyril, the pains he bestowed on his progress, and 
the evident anxiety with which he watched and aided 
the development of his mind, were among the many 
UniB traits of character which belonged to this warm- 
hearted bat unpolished humorist. 

1*0 Dormer, for some undefinable reason, Desborough 
{had conceived the most violent aversion. Neither tibe 
Vbtith of the little orphan^ nor his patient endurance of 
itisult, tior the readiness with which he forgave, nor the 
Vldm^lessness of his own disposition, served to disarm 
tiie ibrocity of his tormentor. Desborough, to use his 
own words, was ^' resolved to drive the little pauper from 
their community, or tease kis very heart out." 

His love for his uKtther, his fair and effeminate appear- 

Mte, his tfletider figure and diminiidTe stature, «wm^ tiie 
^brjeots of his tonnmitor's incessant attaek. ^ Gomplaiti, 
Ck^mien-'^-eomplaio at home," was the adfioe i^ved Mm 
liy move than one of \xm elass<*fellows. 

^ St'woold only {^ve my mother," he replied, in bm 
^aintm, tnusioal voice, ^* and she has had much-*-H>h ! 
»^ iMieh-^to cUstJress her. I might, too, lose my present 
lidviaate^es'; and the ffood doctor is so very, very lenient 
'to oflia. ^^ides, sareTy, Desborough will become kieder 
Jb^^«tid^)^y, even if he does not grow weary of ill-tr^tmg 

And thus, cheered by Hope, the littlo^ maityr strag- 
tgied^oth md suffered in -silence. 

The Cth of September was the doctor^e birth-day, and 
mm inyailiably kept as a sort of Satumalia by all iiiid^ 
\^ 9odf. The «y— -always too shoft— «was devoted 
to cricket, and revelry, and nmnly sports, and a 
-tttt^SMbiw at tibe badi of the shrubbery, which, from its 
^Mng low atid mardiy, 'was drained by dykes ^f oil 
'dmmuriobs, ^was a favieunte resovt of those >wko 'w«re 
^mp^^ laayttig<wMb ia pole.* T«he whole -paity were 
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iHioMtMi «k an early Ymur^ and djrril ftfiiOBg 1kB< 
SitiMar porpwely or acddentally, he was aeparated finrn 
tbe othera, and, on a sudden, he found himself alone ^with 
Desborongh and Rolle^D. ** Come, you little coward,'^ 
eaid the fbnaeri ^ leap this dyke«" 

** I eaonott H is too broad ; and, besides, it is verr 
deep." 

'* Cannot! You mean will not. But you shall be 
made. Leap it, sir, this instant." 

*' I cannot — indeed I canpot. Do not force me to try 
it; it is deep, and I cannot swim." 

** Then learn now. Leap it, you Httle wretch 1 Leap 
it, I say, or I'll throw you in. Seize him, RoUeston. 
Well teach him obedience." 

** Promise, me, then, that you will help me out," said 
the littie fellow, entreatingly, and in accents that wouM 
have moved most hearts ; ** promise me, do, promise me, 
for I feel sure that I shall fail." 

<<We promise you," said the confederates, and they 
eK($banged glances. Tbe helpless victim' vtrembled--- 
turned pale. Perha|m the recollectioii of his doting imd 
widowed parent came across him, and unnerved his little 
heart. ** Let me off, Desborough ; pray let me off," he 
murmured. 

^* No ! you little dastard, no! Over ! or I throw you 
inr 

The fierce glance ef Desborough's ^e^ and the menace 
of his nrnnner, determined him. He took a short run, 
and then boldly mning from the bank. His misgivings 
were well-founded. The pole snapped, and in an metanrt 
'he was in tbe middle of the stream. 
^ <* "Help { iielp ! Your promise, Desbomngfa— your 
"pronrise J" 

' With a -mooking laugh, Desborough ^ur&ed away. 

^ 'Help jwmiAfi my fine feHow ! Sersmble out ; tCs not 

decfp. A kiMen wouldn^t disown 1" And RoUeston, in 

whom better feelings for the moment seemed to struffgle, 

«iid y/Ax^ appeared hulf lacHned to return to tiie bank 

and give Ins aid, he dmgged forcibly away. Q%6 lit^ 

'ftfflow *eyed tiseir movements, and ^ssemefl to ieel his 

4Me 'W«M ctotefmined. Be <elaq^ his hsoids, and uttered 

no iurther cry for assistance. The "words ^< 'Mother! 

"^etlMirr^ <wwe4ieaidto'eaoafeli«ir*iid€nee,aBd^nly 
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enm, dU hit long wsvj golden hair eome np alMm ths 
ffoHhee for a moment But though no human «ar heeded 
the deatb^cry of that mnooent child, and lio human heait 
responded to it, the Great Spirit had his obeenrant eye 
filed on the little victim, and quickly terminated his ex* 
perience of care and sorrow, by a summona to that world 
where the heavy laden hear no more the voice of the 
oppressor, and the pure in heart behold their Gk>d ! 

IV. 

The gri^ eS the mother was frightful to witness. Her 
softness and sweetness of character, the patience with 
which she had endured sorrow and reverses, the cheer- 
fulness with which she had submitted to the privations 
attendant on very limited resources, had given place to 
unwonted vehemence and sternness. She cursed the 
destroyers of her child in the bitterness of her souL 
** G-od will avenge me ! His frown will darken their 

S^ath to their dying hour. As the blood of Abel cried up 
rom the ground against the first murderer, so the bloM 
of my Cyril calls for venffeance on those who sacrificed 
him. I shall see it — ^I wall see it. The measure meui 
out by them to othertf Bhcdl he measured taUo them ^igaim,^ It 
was in vain tl&at kind-hearted neighbours suggested to 
her topics of consolation. She mourned as one that 
would not be comforted. <' The only child of his mother, 
and she a widow I" was her invariable reply. **No! 
For me there is nought but quenchless regrets and 
ceaseless weeping!'* Amonff those who tendered their 
friendly offices was the warm-hearted doctor. lodifferent 
to his approach, and in appearance lost to everything 
else around her, she was sitting among CyriPs booksr— 
inspecting his little drawings— ^arranging his playthings, 
ana i^parently carefully cofiecting together every obi^tt 
however triviali with which his loved memory could b0 
associated. 

To the doctor^s kind though tremulous inquiries she 
had but one reply : ^^Ahne-^aUme in the wnid.^^ 

His offer of a home in his own house was declined witii 
the remark, '' My summer is so nearly over, it matteis 
not where the leaves fall." 

And when he pressed her, under any circumstances, to 
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entertain the offer tnade tb'magh hixi^^by a wesH^ 
femftman of her trasbaitd-^-of a shelter under his roof for 
any period, however protfacted — ^^ Too late ! too late V* 
was her answer ; *^ Ambition is cold with the ashes cf those.toe 
lover' 

But the feelings of the mourner had been painfully 
exasperated by the result of a previous inquiry. An 
inquest was indispensable; and ran)our^--«we may say 
facts — spoke so loudly against Desborough, that his 
parents hurried to Horbury, prepared^ at any pecuniary 
eaorifice, to extricate him from the obloquy which thread 
^ed him. Money judieiousFy bestowed will etkct im*- 
possibilities ; and the foreman of the jury — ^a bustling, 
clamorous, spouting democrat — who was always eloquent 
on the wrongs of his fellow-men, and kept the while a 
most watchful eye to his oWn interests — became on a 
sudden <* thoroughly satisfied that MnVineent Desborough 
had been cruelly calumniated," and that the whole aimr 
was ** a matter ^ ACCipsiirT altogether." 

A verdict to that efiect was accordingly returned ! 

The unhappy mother heard the report of these pro- 
ceedings, ana it seemed to scorch her very soul. ^ The 
eovetous, craving earthworm!" she cried. **He thinks 
he has this day clenched a most successful bargain ! But* 
no ! from this hour the face of God is agwnst him ! Can 
it be otherwise ? Re that justi/ieth the wicked^ and condemn^ 
tth the justi are they not both equal abomination in thd sight 
0f God f For years the wickedness of this hour will be 

5 resent before the Great, Just Spirit, and vrill draw 
ewn a curse on his every project. I am as confident of 
it aa if I saw the whole course of this man's sfter'^'life 
spread out before me. Henceforth Ood fights c^inst him P* 
It wae a curious coincidence, the solution of which is 
left to better casuists than myself, that from the hour in 
which he was bribed to smother inquiry and throw a 
shield over erime^-^misfortune and reverses, in unbroken 
suecesmoa, assailed him. His property melted away from 
ioB grasD with unexampled rapidity. And when, a few 
jrears w;erwards, the kinsman already alluded to left 
poor DormerTs mother a small annuity, it so chanced 
that, as she quitted the vestry with the requisite certifi- 
cates of birth and marriage in her hands, she encountered 
iSm "ferj juror in tlie eui^idy of the paiiidi officers, who 
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wet% lifii^Bg hkt befbre tho proper sotiioritSeSi io 
iiim to hia eottlemaity asad tlim ofafmn aa coder to 
tttin fortlrwith to the pariah wotUioiiee ! 



A few yeert after the ead acene at Horburjr, Dmb^ 
rough waa admitted at Cambridge. He waa the fortius 
man of a non-reading college. Around hinKvrere gM^rti, 
all the coaching, beting, driving, racing charactera of the 
Uni^eraitj^-^^e ^^ Varmint mm^^* aa they called them* 
aelvea— ** 2^ DemPt Own^^ aa othera named them* it 
waa a melancholy aojonrn for Deaborou^. The atric&> 
oeaa (tf academical rule put down every attempt at a 
•cock-pit, a badger4iunt, or a bull-bait. It waa a paiii^ 
fully monotofioua life ; and to enliven it he got up a rat- 
hunt. Appertaining to him waa a little knowins dog^ 
wHh a aharp, quick eye, and a abort, curled-up tail, who 
waa discovered to have an invaluable antipatny to rata, 
and a unparalleled facility in deapatching them. What 
diacovery could be more opportune? Rat«>hunt8 wiled 
away many a lagging boar ; and the aqueaka, and ahneka, 
aud riiduta, which on theae occaaions iaaued from De»* 
borough'a rooms, were pronounced by the eenior tutor 
^^^ quite irregular ;^^ and by the master to be "by no 
meana in keeping with the gravity of college diacipbne.'* 
To the joy of ^1 the ataid and aober members of the 
aociety, theae aounds at length were hushed, for Dei»> 
borough quitted the Univetsity. 

" What a happy riddance!" aaid, on the momii^ of hia 
•departure, a junior fellow vrtio had had the nnsfbitune to 
domicile on Desborough'a ataircaae. **Hia rooma had 
inwiriably auch an unaavoury amell, that 'it waa quite 
•diaagreeable to paaa them V^ 

^ And would you bdieve it,'' ciied another, who uaed 
'to excruciate the eara of thoae abore and below him by 
the moat nM^ing inflictioi^ on a tuneleaa fiddle; ^"weuld 
70U believe it, ijter the noiae and uproar with which his 
rooma wave iainiKai>**would you credit it, after the homd 
din whioh, during all houva of day and night, might bjs 
heard there-*<*that whenever i began one of thoae sweetijr 
jHwthing ahra of Bellmi, his gyp uaed to come to me 'vritt 
hia maater^a oomplimentB, and he waa aovry to ^iatulii 



■IB, bat. tMlly tke hoIm ifl my too m§ fc ii»y~WM 
irocn 1 WM m> greats that he was unable to read while 
Hkstedr 

*<He WW flD Httle aeeemj^iahed — played the wont 
rubber of any man I ever knew," obaerved the dean, 
wMi gtfeat grafity. 

*'He carved so badly!" said the bursar. *<He hae 
•ftsi^ 'deprived me of my appetite by the manner in 
Whiefa he helped me 1" 

^And was so cmel!" added the presidenty who wii 
oorsed with a tabby mania. ^ Poor Fatima conld never 
take her walk across the quadnmgle without being worried 
by one or other of his vfle terriers.^ 

** The deliverance is gr^f^'' <sried the mnsiod man, 
^ai^ heaven be pnosed ftr it I" 

«<Amen !" said the other two ; ** bat surely-<-^es ! it ia 
the diuMr^b^l !'' 



VI. 

In a Isir and fertile valley, where the nightingale am 
to be heard earlier and later in the year than in anyoflier 
part of England ; where the first bursting of the buds is 
ieen in ipring; where no rigour of ^e seasons can ever 
be folt ; where every thing seems formed for prechi^ng 
tile very thought of wick^ness, lived a loved and vener* 
ated deigyman with his only daughter. 

He bttbnged to a most distinguished ftmily, and had 
snrrendeied brilllaat prospects to embrace the nrolesaion 
H his choice. And riffht nobly had he adomea it ! And 
she — ^the companion of his late and early hours, his con* 
fida&fte, guide, almond, consolei'*---^as a young, fisiir, and 
iimoeeBt beings whose heart was a stranger to duplicity, 
Jttd her toi9^;iie to guile. 

* Bb guide Md consoler was she, in the truest sense 
e( the term. He was blind. While oomlorting, in hie 
dying moments, an old and valued parishioner, Mr* 
Jwitielset had eaught tiie infection ; and the fever, settl- 
ing in his eyeS) hM deprived him of vision. 

** I will be your eurate," said tiie afeetionate girl, 
Wten. the old man, under the pressure of this calamity t 
talked «f retiring altogeth^ from doty. *' The prayers, 
and psalms, and lessons you haave long known by heart} 
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and your ftddffeMe») m yon call theia, we ^ pnfer te 
your written sernMHic. Fray, pray aco^pt of me as your 
curate, and make trial of my services in guiding and 
prompting you» ere you sarreiuier your beliwed cba^e 
to a irtrangen" 

<' It would break my heart to do so," said theold iBaoi 
faintly* 

The experiment was made, aod succeeded ; it was a 
spectacle which stirred the heart to see that £iir»haired» 
lAright-eyed ^1 staying her father's tottesing steps, 
prompting him in the service when his rnemoi^ fail^ 
guiding him to and from the sanctuary, and watehiog 
over him with the ^uest and tenderest afeotioa^-BQ 
afiection which no wealth could purchase* and no remo- 
neration repay, for it sprung from heartfelt and devoted 
attachsient. 

Satiated with pleasure and shattered in constitution, a 
stranger came to seek health in this sheltered spot. It 
was Desborough. Neither the youth, nor the beauty, nor 
the innocence of Edith availed her against the snares and 
sophistry of tliis unprincipled man. She fell--bttt .under 
oircumBtances of the most unparalleled duplicity. ,She 
fellr-r-the victim of the most tremendous perfidy and the 
dupe of the most carefully vailed viUany. She feU — and 
was deserted ! '* Importune me no more as. to marriage^'^ 
was the oloainK remark of the deceiver's last letter; 
*' your own conduct has rendered that impossible/* That 
declaration waa her death-blow. She read it, aud never 
looked up again* The springs of life seemed fmaea with- 
in lier; and without any apparent disease she &ded 
gradually, away. 

. . ^' I am justly punished," was the remark of her hearts 
broken &ther, when the dreadful seciset was disclosed to 
him. *' My idol is withdrawn from, me ! Ministering ai 
His altar, nought should have been deajcer to me uian 
His triumphs and His cause ! But lead me .to her, Icaa 
yet bless her." . , 

The parting interview between, that parent and. child 
will never be forgotten by those who witnessed it* • The 
aged ndnister wept and prayed — and prayed and wept — 
over his parting child, with an earnestness, and agony thai 
'' bowed the hearts of all who heaid him Uke 1^ heart 
of oh^man." 



I / •«I8 ibere hope for me, father?'* iMd tke dyinff giriw 

I <*Cmi I—- «aii I be fofgivefi? Willr not — ohi will not 

j enr sepvration be eternal V* 

I ' << Tnoogh rin abounded," waB the almoat iaarticalat^ 

rspljf " grace did nuteh more abofind. The blood of 

I Jesiw Chrtet oleanaeth <frotn ail flin.'*^ « 

" We flball not be long parted," was his remark wheii 
these who watched arotmd the djring bed trid him be 
iiad no longer a dangbter. *^ The oQmmons has arrived, 
fli^ the last tie which bound me to earth is broken." 

I Acting npOn this convictioB, he commenoed and conl- 

pleted the arrangements for the disposition of his little 
Moperty with an earnestness and alacrity they could well 
lintteratand who bad witnessed his blameless career. 
• The evening previous to that appointed ior the ftmerri 
of his daughter, he said to those who had the manage-^ 
ment of the sad ceremony, '* Grant the last, tiie closinjf 
request of your pastor. Postpcme the fiineral a few 
hours. lasknomorew A short de)ay--^nd one service 
aind one grave will suffice for both." 
I His words were prophetic. The morrow's sun lie 
never saw; and^ on^ the folh>w4ng Sabbath, amid the 
team of a bereaved people, father and daughter were 
ealiiily deposited in one common grave. 

I, 

VII. * 

In the iirterim how bad the world sped with Gervaise 
Bolleston f Bravely ! He had become a thriving and a 
prosperous gentleman. There are two modes, sayi an 
old writer, of obtaining distinction. ** The eagle soars, 
the serpent climbs." The latter mode was the one 
ad(^ted by RoUeston. He was an adroit flatterer ; pos- 
sessed the happy art of making those whom he addressed 
pleased with themselves; had a thorough knowledge of 
taet ; and always said the right thhig in the right place. 
All liis acquaintance called him ^* a very risir^ yo^i^ mam.** 
And for ** a very rising young man," he held a most con- 
venient creed. For " to forget all benefits, and conceal 
the remembrwsee of all injuries, are maxims by which 
adventii^eie lose their h<mour, but make their fortunes.'' 
In a happy hour be contrived to secure ihe acquaintance 
of Lord Mertden. Hitf lordship wae an amiable, but 
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iio#^ vafetafiBMMO, wko bad no leioiireea in liisiielf, 
and was entiraly depeodent on the good offioea of othen^ 
EoUeston wai the very man for him. He ^raa ^ ftic 
puBiter ; told a ffood atory ; aang a isapital aoog ) played 
well at eh«8B and biiliardsy and, ateat unaccountably, was 
always beaten at both ; oould read aiood by the boac 
together ; and never todt. offence. To all tbirae accem- 
plishmentai natural and aequired, he added one neal 
valuable quatificatiMt which waa in eonatant eaerc ia e ■ 
the most profound respeot for Lord Menden. Ak I how 
true it is that " we love those who admire ua more than 
those whom we admire !" 

BoUeston^s advice, presence, and eonvwMtion beeaaae 
to Lord Horiden indispensable. And, when ordered 
abroad by those who foresaw that he would die under 
their hands if be remained at home, the sick, noblemyan'a 
first careiwas that Rolleston should accompany bin. He 
did so ; and pld^ed bis part so sucoessfuUy, that, ^^ in 
ramemkbranoe of his disinterested attentions/' Iiord Meii* 
den bequeathed to him the w^ole ef his p^raonal m»i 
perty. His carriages, horses, plate, yaebt, all were wiued 
by the generous nobleman to his pliant favourite* In 
the vessel which had thus become his own, BoUeatoa 
embarked for England^ It was « proud mooaant for hie 
aspiring spirit. He was returning, an independent and 
opulent man, to those shores which he had quitted, fif- 
teen months before, a penniless adventurer. His family, 
apprised of his good fortune, hurried down to Byde, to 
feeeive him on his arrival. They vied with each otiier 
in the length and ardour of their congratulations. By 
the way, what extracnrdinary and overpowerins affection 
is invariably evinced bv all the members o? a fimuly 
towards that branch of it which unexpectedly attains 
wealth or distinction! The ^^ Fairy Queen'' was tele- 
grafhedj was signalled, hove in sight, passed gallantly 
on, and all the I^lleetons, great and small, pressed down 
to the pier to welcome this <* dear, good, worthy, accom- 
plished, and excellent young .man." 

At the very instant of nearing the pier, in the burtlt 
and confusion of the moment, Rolleston was sent overt 
board. Some said that he was overbalanced by a sudden 
lurch of the vessel ; othera, that he was etruck by the 
jU>-booim. One staid and respectable spectator positWeljr 
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ftflSrmed that he had observed a sailor, to whose wife, it 
seemed, Rolleston had, some months before, offered insult, 
rush viol^atly against him, with the evident intention 
of ii^Qring him, and this aocount, strange as it appeared^ 
gained considerable credence. The fact, however, was 
indisputable. He struggled bravely for a few moments 
with the eddy that sweeps around the pier, then struck 
out boldly for the shore, waived his hand in recoimition 
of his agonised family, who were almost within splaking 
distance, and— sunk to rise no more. 

For many days bis angmshed mother lingered at Byde, 
in the hope of rescuing the body from the deep ; and 
large was the reward promised to those who should suc- 
ceed in bringing her the perishing remains. So many 
days had elapsed in fruitless search, that hope was fading 
into despair, when, one morning, a lady in deep mourn- 
uig inquired for Mrs. Rolleston. On being admitted to 
her presence — 

" 1 am the bearer," said she, *^ of welcome intelligence : 
I have, this morning, discovered on the beach, at some 
distance, the body of your son, Gervaise Rolleston." 

" How know you that it is he ?" 

"I cannot be mistaken !" 

*' Are his features, then, familiar to you t" 

** Familiar ! I am the mother of Cyril Dormer !'* 

vni. 

It is painful to observe how soon the dead are forgotten* \ 
The tide of fashion, or business, or pleasure, rolls on — 
rapidly obliterates the memory of the departed — ^and 
sweeps away with it the attention of the mourner to the 
ruling folly of the hour. 

''There poesy and love eome not, 
It is a world of atone : 
The grftye is bought — ^is dosed — ^forgot, 
And then life harries on." ^ 

Engrossed in the all-important duty of securing the 
property which had been bequeathed to their son, and 
which, as he had left no will, there was some probability 
of their losing, the Rollestons had completely- forgotten 
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him by whose subflemeoee it had been acquired. At 
length it occurred to them that some monument was 
due ; or, at all events, that a headstone should be raised 
over him who slept beneath the yew-tree in Brading 
churchyard; and directions were ffiven accordingly. 
Their intentions had been anticipated. A headstone had 
been erected — ^when or by whom no one could or cared to 
divulge. But there it was. It bore the simple inscrip- 
tion of the name of the departed — the day of birth and 
the day of death; with this remarkable addition, in 
large and striking letters : — 

^*WrTH THE 8AMB MEASURE THAT YB MBTB 
WITHAL, 17 SHALL BE MEASURED TO TOU AGAIN.'' 

IX. 

Some years after the circumstances detailed in the last 
chapter, a gentleman, in militarv undress, was descried 
riding slowly into the village 01 Beechbury. The size 
and architecture of the village church had apparently 
arrested his attention^ and he drew bridle suadenly, to 
make inquiries of a peasant, who was returning from 
his daily toil. 

'^ Ay ! it's a fine church, though I can't say I troubles 
it very much myself," was the reply. " There's a tBort 
of fine munnifMnts in it beside. AH Lord Somerset's 
folks be buried there ; and 'twas but four years last 
Martinmas that they brought here old Parson Somerset 
and his daughter all the way from a churchyard t'other 
side Dartmoor, because, ye see, they belonged to 'em ; 
and these great folks choose to be all together. It's a 
grand vault they have ! But here's Moulder, the sex- 
ton, coming anent us, and he'll tell as much and more 
than ye may care to hear." 

The name of Somerset seemed to jar harshly on the 
stranger's ear; and, dismounting hastily, he demanded 
of the sexton ** whether he could shew him the interior 
of the church at that hour?" 

*^ Certainly," was the reply; '* turn to the right, and 
I will overtake you with the keys before you reach the 
west door.'* 

The church was one of considerable magnitude and 
surpassing beauty. It was built in the form of a cross, 
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and had fonnerly been the chapel of a wealthy mooasfcio 
order, Boppressed at the period of the Reformation. Near 
the altar was a shrine, once the resort of pilgrims from 
everj clime, from its inclosing a fragment of the true 
cross* You approached it by an aisle, which was literally 
a floor of tOmostones, inlaid in brass with the forms of 
the departed. Mitres, and crosiers, and spears, and 
idiields, and helmets were all mingled together— emblems 
of conquests, and honours, and dignities, which had long 
since passed away. The setting sun cast his mellow 
radiance through the richly-painted western window, and 
tipped with living lustre many of the monuments of the 
line of Somerset. Some of the figures were of the size 
of life, and finely sculptured. And as the restless and 
agitated stranger gazed on them, they seemed to reply 
to his questioning glance, and slowly murmur, '< All on 
earth is but for a period ; joy and grief, triumph and 
desolation, succeed each other like cloud and sunshine ! 
Care and sorrow, change and vicissitude, we have proved 
like thee. Fight the good fight of faith. Brave, as we, 
the combat ; speed the race ; stem the storm of life ; and 
in God's own good time thou, like us, shalt rest." 

'*I wish," said the stranger, when he had traversed the 
church, ^Ho descend into the Somerset vault. It's a 
sickly, foolish fancy of mine ; but I choose to gratify it« 
Which is the door r 

*' Nay, that's no part of our bargain," said the sexton, 
doggedly ; •* you go not there." 

''I am not accustomed to refusals when I state my 
wishes," said the soldier fiercely and haughtily. *'Lead 
the way, old man !" 

" Not for the Indies ! It*^ as much as my^place is 
worth. Our present rector is one of the most particular 
persons that ever peered over a pulpit cushion. He 
talks about the sanctity of the dead in a way that makes 
one stare. Besides, it is the burial place of all his 
family." 

'* The veiy reason for which I wish to see it" 

" Not with my will," said Moulder, firmly. " Besides, 
there's nothing to see — ^nothing but lead coffins, on my 
life!" 

Hare," cried the stranger; and he placed a piece of 
gold on ttie sexton's tremoUng palm. 
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** 1 dare not, sir ; indeed I dare not,'' said the latter, 
entreatingly, as if he felt the temptation was more tliaii 
he could well resist. 

^^ Another,'' said his companion, and a second piece q( 
the same potent metal fflittered in the old man's grssp. 

^^Weli," cried Moulder, drawing a deep and heavy 
sigh, ' if you mutt you mu^! I would rather you wouldn't 
— ^I'm sure no good will come of it ; but if you intitt 

upon it, sir — ^if you insiit upon it" and slowly and 

reluctantly he unclosed the ponderous door which opened 
into the vault. 

The burial-plaee of the Somersets was lai^ and im- 
posing. It was evidently of antique construction and 
very considerable extent. Escutcheons, shields, hatch- 
ments, and helmets were ranged around the walls, all 
referring to those who were calmly sleeping within its 
gloomy recesses, whUe coffins, pile upon pile, occupied 
the centie. One single window or spiracle of fifteen 
inches in diameter passed upwards, through the thick 
masonry, to the external air beyond, and one of those 
short, massive pillars, which we sometimes see in the 
crypts of very ancient churches, stood in the centre and 
supported the roof. 

^< Which — which is the coffin" — and the stranger's voice 
seemed hoarse with agitation — '< of Edith Somerset ?" 

'* Edith !" cried old Moulder, carelessly — and the indif- 
ference of his tone formed a strange contrast to the 
eagerness of the preceding speaker — '' Edith ! ough ! ah ! 
the young girl that last came amongst us ! a very pretty 
lass, they say, she was ! Edith ! ah ! here she is— •the 

second coffin on your right." 

• • • • • 

" Well, sir, you are about satisfied, I take it," said ike 
sexton, coaxingly, to his companion, after the latter had 
taken a long, minute, and silent survey of the seene 
around him. 

"No! no!" 

" Why, how long would you wish to remain here?" 

'' At least an hour." 

**An hour! I can't stay. Sir, really I can't, all that 
time! And to leave the church, and, what's worse, tiie 
vault open—it's a thing not to be thought of ! I cannot 
— and, what's more, I will not." 
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**Doterd \ then look me in, I say! Do what yoa will. 
Bni feare me.'' 

*^ Leave you ! Lock you in ! Aud hbrb ! God bleu 
ywi. Sir, yoa can't be awar e ■ " 

'* Leave meT-4eave me!" said the stranger, impeto- 
ously ; and he drew the door towards him as he spoke. 

<< What ! wonld you be locked up and left alone with 
the dead ?" 

** Q<y — go, I say, and release me in an hour." 

In amaaement at the stranger's mien, air of command, 
courage, and choice, Moulder departed. *^The Jolly 
Beggars" lay in his way home, and the door stood so 
invitingly open, and the sounds of mirth and good- 
fellowship which thence issued were so attraotive, that 
he could not resist the temptation of washing away the 
cares of the day in a cool tankard, were it only to pledge 
the stranger's health. 

This indulgence Moulder repeated so frequently as at 
lenffth to lose all recollection of the stranger, of the 
vault, and of his appointment, and it was only late on 
the morning of the following day, when his wife asked 
him *^if he had come honestly by what was in his pocket ^" 
that, in an agony, he remembered his prisoner. 

Trembling in every limb, and apprehendinff he knew 
not what, he hurried to the church and unlocked the 
vault. 

The spectacle which there awaited him haunted the 
old man to his dying day. The remains of the stranger 
were before him, but so marred — so mutilated--so ais- 
figured — ^that no feature could be recognized, even by the 
nearest relative. 

Rats in myriads had assailed him ; and, by his broken 
sword and the multitudes which lay dead around him, it 
was plain his resistance had been gallant and protracted. 
But it availed not. Little of him remainea, and that 
little was in a state which it was painful for humanity 
to ffaze upon. 

Among the many who pressed forward to view the 
appalling spectacle was an elderly female, much beloved 
in the village for her kindly, and gentle, and compassion- 
ate heart — ^her name was Dormer. To her the sexton 
handed a small memorandum book, which had, by some 
means, escaped destruotion. 
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Upon the jmpen which it oontained the old hdj looked 
lonff and anxiously, and, when she spoke, it was in a low 
ana tremalons tone. 

** These," said she, ^' are the remains of Colonel Vincent 
Desboroogh. I have deep cause to remember him. May 
he meet with that mercy on High, which, on earth, he 
refused to others !" The old lady paused and wept, and 
the villagers did homage to her grief by observing a 
respectful silence. They all knew and loved her. ** This 
spectacle," murmured she, as she wended her way home- 
wards, '* opens up fountains of grief which I thought 
were long since dr^ ; but chiefly and mainly does it teach 
me, tiiat the measure wu mete out to others is measured 
unto us again." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE FOBBIGN S0RCBRB8S AND THE BRITISH 8TATBSBCAN. 

\ 

" For it 18 not the past alone that has its ghosts : each event to come 
Ims also its ipeOrum — ^its shade ; when the hour arrives, life enters it, the 
shadow becomes corporeal, and walks the world. Thus, m the land 
beyond the grave, are ever two impidpable and spectral hosts, the things 
to be, the tlungs that have been.'* — GfoDOLPHix. 

At Paris, during the eariy pari; of the year 1827, and 
the antumn of 1828 and 1829, resided a lady, whose pre- 
tensions and performances caused no slight sensation 
among the novelty-seeking coteries of that gay capital. 
Madame de Strzelecki was a woman advanced in years, 
plain in appearance, and grave in address. She spoke in 
the tone and diction of one who had been accustomed to 
move in the higher grades of society ; but of her descent, 
connections, plans, and resources, no one seemed able to 
glean the slightest information. She professed to unveil 
the future ; and, though her fee was gold, and though 
she saw those only who waited upon her with a fonnal 
introduction from a previous client, the equipages that 
were found loitering near her spacious dwelling in Rue 
de la Paix chez la Barriere du Boule, contained half the 
beauty and hata tan of Paris. 

And yet the information she gave was partial. It re- 
lated to two epochs only in the life of those who con- 
sulted her— death and marriage. She would place before 
you the lively scene and gay appendages of the one ; 
and the languor, ffloom, and restlessness of the other. 
On neittier spectack was it her custom to offer one single 
syllable of remark. She left her visitant to draw his own 
moral from the scene. 

Among tiie strangers in Paris, at that period, were two 
Englidimen, of great, though opposite talenW^x^th am- 
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bitiouB menr— each idolized by his respective party-— each 
the sworn champion of a certain set of opinions — botii 
high in the favour of the sovereign whom they served, 
and aspiring to the most enduring rewards which talent 
and energy could win. They heard from fifty gay voices 
the fame of Madame de Strzelecki ; and as a mere whim 
of the moment — an impromptu extravaganza— they re- 
solved to visit the mystic in disguise, and to test her 
pretensions* They were described in the note of intro- 
duction which they presented, as «< two American gen- 
tlemea^ whose stay in Paris must be, under any circumr 
stances, short ; whose errand there was some commercial 
speculation, the issue of which might recall them to 
iniiladelphia at a few hours' notice. They entreated, 
therefore, the favour of an immediate audience." 

It was granted at once. She received them, as was 
her wont, in silence. But upon the first who entered 
her apartment (the younger, and by far the more intel- 
lectual looking of the two) she gaaed long and earnestly. 

*^ You are married, and have two sons and a daughter ;" 
was the off-hand declaration with which she met hJs 
bow ; *' the scene of your nuptials, therefore, you cannot 
well have fiM^otten ! That of your demise is the spec- 
tacle which I presume you wish to have brought before 
you?" 

^* Tou anticipate me. Madam," was the reply ; " but 
such is, undoubtedly, the object of my present visit." 

** And you, sir," said she, turning to his companioii« 
** are married, but childless. Do yoti wish to gaze upon 
the closing scene of your busy life? Perhaps," admd 
she, with more of interest and feeling tiian she generally 
ejdiibited, ** you will abandon your mtention ? Recon- 
sider it" 

*^By no means ; the ordeal which is gaily courted by 
my companian, I would also brave." 

*^ Have you firmness and resolution }" demanded the 
lady ; << have you nerve to gaae upon a very hanowing 
qpectade?" 

*< Wukmait^ wkt I to have cam kuier f*' 

*< I am anawer^ FoUow me." 

She led the way as she snoke, oui of the apartrnenti 
and tbe Eoglishmen followed h^. They crossed a small, 
Um pasnsgffi ; passed tbroogh aMrrow portal i asMOpd; 
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» third ; and l^en found themaolTes in a hall of very 
considerable extent. It was paved with black marble^ 
and decorated at each end with four slender pillars of the 
same material. In the centre rose a rery large iet-black 
basin, filled with dark water to a considerable depth. A 
cupola, or lantern, admitted a tempered light from above 9 
and the deep basin was so placed, that whatever day** 
light the dome admitted fell full upon it. But, despite 
of the noble proportions of the hall, and the lightness of 
the pillars, and the fairy tracery of the cupola, there wii 
an air of gloom over the whole apartment. It seemed a 
fitting scene to communicate tidings of approaching sor* 
row, separation, sickness, silence, death. 

**Look on this dark water,*' said their conductress; 
*' it shall speak to you of the future. If death be at a 
distance, it will sink some feet in every second that yoa 
Ifase upon it. If vour parting hour approaches, it will 
rise rapidly; and if the very last sands in life's hourglass 
be running, will mount till it be checked only by th# 
margin. If it be fated that death shall approach you in 
the guise of violence, the water will instantly bubble up. 
If caused by accident, it will change colour once, twice, 
thrice,-«4ast as the hues of the rainbow melt into each 
other and vanish, even when you gaze on them. If death 
overtake you by gradual decay, and in the common course 
of nature, other than a gentle ripple over its surface, ne 
change vrill the still water know or telL You mudeiw 
atand me?** 

^ I do." 

"Fully?" 

•« I conceive so." 

*' Approach, then. Gkee steadfastly on tiiat dark aui- 
ho%j am it shall mirror to thee, fully and faithfidly, the 
future." 

The calmer, and graver, and sadder of the two advanced 
fllowly to the margin with a look of mingled curiosity 
and incredulity which sat strangely on his heavy, massit\S| 
and somewhat passionless features. In an instant the 
water rose at least two feet ; changed eolour rapidly, 
and evidently more than once ; andT then became daiiL 
and motionless as before. 

" Ah ! not ihr distant — and by accident !" 

The mysttc made no reply ; bttt mmAy motkmed hint 
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by a ffestore to ^fgze on. He did so ; and as he lo<Aed 
he beheld a mimic representation of a scene of great con 
fusion. Countless multitudes were assembled — ^there 
was running to and fro-— horsemen were riding in all 
directions — ^the spectators were conversing eagerly with 
each other — and deep dismay sat on many a countenance. 
This faded from the surface, and there was presented to 
him a small room, in what appeared to be a road-side 
inn. Three or more individuals it contained, to whose 
persons he was a perfect stranger. But there was one 
present whose features be instantly recognized— one who 
was ever dear to him — ^his wife. Her countenance was 
calm, but there was stamped on it deep and indescribable 
distress. Propped up with pillows in the foreground 
was a figure whtch he instantly admitted to be his own. 
But how painfully was he pictured ! The eye was 
wandering and restless. Every feature bore the impress 
of intense agony ; and the face was overspread with that 
eold, grey tint which so surely foretels impending disso- 
lution. He looked at it steadily for a few seconds. A 
sort of mist seemed to come over his vision. He with- 
drew his gaze fc an instant from the fountain, and when 
he again resumed his observation, the painful scene had 
wholly disappeared ! 

His inquinng look of astonishment and emotion the 
mystic returned with apathy. The agitation manifested 
in his countenance was strangely contrasted bv the fixedi 
ri^d expression of hers. His appeared a painful struggle 
with conflicting feelinffs ; her countenance wore its usual 
air of cold and impassive indifference. 

*^ What ! it's past a joke V^ said the younger of the two, 
advandng ^aily towards the fountain : '* the answer of 
the oracle is not palatable, eh? Take your &vourite 
poet's advice hencmrth : 

Quid sit fntorom eras, foge qiUBrere ! 

But now ^met and to me, what says the future?" 

The water rose a few inches and then became station* 
ary. On its surface next appeared a small chamber; 
limited in its dimensions — ^humble in its accommodations, 
antique and clumsy in its furniture, and altogether pre- 
tensionless in its comforts and appointments. Gardens 
seemed to stretch around it of considerable extent ; and 
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on the mantel-piece he remarked a small bronze clock of 
aingalar shape and construction. 

His attention, at once, became intently and painfully 
fixed. 

*^ Charles, as I live!" he exclaimed, as his eye rested 
on the lineaments of a youth, who was holding the hand 
of a sick person, in the full yiffour of life, but evidently 
racked with bodilv agony. ** The other figure I conceive 
I to be that — ^that" — continued he, speaking slowly and 

( after a lengthened pause — '* yes ! that of Charles's dving 

; fiither ! 'Tis a painful spectacle," added he, turninff from 

i the fountain, '^and I know not what benefit is to be de- 

\ rived from a lengthened contemplation of it. Come: 

I the day wears; We will leave this clever, disagreeablat 

[ and certainljr most puzzling exhibition." 

I He took his fiiend's arm as he spoke, and advanced to 

i>ay his parting devoirs to the mvstic, and with them her 
ee. The first she returned coldly : the latter she per- 
emptorily rejected. 

^'I am already remunerated; amply remunerated!" 
was her unexpected and startling declaration. *' Sufficient 
honour for me if I have administered to the amuMenunt; 
the passing amttMm^n<,"-^the bitter emphasis placed on 
this last word conveyed a meaning which those whom 
she addressed seemed to feel and shrink from — ^* of two 
such distinffuished state servants of his Britannic Majesty 
•• Mr. Huskisson and Mr. Canning !" 

Again, with exquisite mockery, she curtsied still 
deeper and more deferentially than before, and, eie tfae^ 
eoQld recover from their surprise, left them. 



CHAPTEB IX. 

^'KIDUS PASSERUM:^' or the ^' SPARRO WB's '* NEST AT 

IPSWICH. 

•* la this chtirch, St. Laaience, are interred the mortal remains of tbe 
■ac&Mil ftsSy of tbe Sparrowes. Tbey appear to hare been long and 
honourably connected with the town of Ipcwich : one of thtm haviap^ 
aerrad the oAoe of Bailiff thirteen timea. The inscription a» &e Yault is 
quaint enoogh — '* Nidus Passerum" Tis a merry conceit on so gloow 
a subject t It seems to say — ' here the Sparrowes — the old biras aaa 
Aayoa&g^^-SMnrely nestle I ' *' 

Bamblbs thbouqh thb Eastbrv Gouirms. 

|t B^jr be questioned whether there be n hovse in tiie 
kingdoniff beloiiging to a private individual, which poe- 
aesaes greater interest for the antiquarian than l^at 
inhabited by Mr. Sparrowe* in the Old Butter Karket» 
Xpswich. jjA truth, itt attractions are mamfoM. There 
ave Guriotts datet and inscriptions for the genealogioal 
student ; valuable old paintings for the lovers of art ; far 
tbpse who hold the faith of fonner days, vestiges of a 
koman Catholie chapel adroitly hidden in the rude ksft 
Gurinff troublooe times ; and for the romantie) a legend 
linked with the reverses of Royalty. 

The exterior of this picturesque dwellinff has been 
described and limned over and over again. By no Suf- 
folk tourist or travelling artist have its claims to notice 
been overlooked. Engravings and etehings of it, of vari- 
ous merit, abound. But the interior is less known. And 
yet a long summer's morning could be agreeably con- 
sumed in an examination of the various relics of old time 
which it conteins. 

But before we enter the mansion, let me notice one 
curious fact — ^that no chimnevs are visible from the 
street ; that the four attic winaows on the roof form so 
many gable-ends ; and that above the row of windows 
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on the second story is a considerable projection extending 
the whole length of the front, which forms, in fact, a 
promenade on the outside nearly round the house. 

The entrance-hall is noble : and the ceiling in admira- 
Me preservation. 

The eating-room is closely panelled in dark oak, glori- 
ously carved, and hung with original pictures by Oain»* 
borough, Sir Peter Leiy, and Sir Godfrey Enefler. So 
profusely is this apartment ornamented, that even the 
beams of the room are as elaboratelv carved as the most 
prominent part of the wainscot. The figures 1M7, oon^ 
spicuous over the mantel-piece, form the date of the 
erection of the building. 

Ascending to the first floor, you reach a room extend^ 
ing over the whole of the front part of the house-Ht 
noble apartment — ^forty-eight feet in length by twenty- 
two in width. Its walls are lined with pictures, all more 
or less interesting: but none so striking as the portrait 
of James the First. It is a revolting picture ; aiM yet it 
arrests and rivets vour attention. You feel it to be a 
likeness. It is a faithful transcript — ^you Bare persuaded 
-*of the features of the party whom it represents. And 
what a transcript ! Avarice, cruelty, cowardice, mean- 
ness, treachery, sensuality, all are depicted there. The 
picture is a study, were it only for the various expression 
stamped on the canvas. One thinks of the monarch's 
victims — ^the gallant Raleigh and the guiltless Arabella 
Stuart; of the frightful disclosures threatened by Sir 
Thomas Overbury, and hushed only by his sudden and 
violent death in the Tower; of the infamous court 
fevourite (Carr), and his paramour the Countess of Essex ; 
of their admitt^ share m the Overbury murder, and of 
tile mysterious and unexplained reason why the penalty 
of death was not inflicted on them ; of the clue to the 
king's lenity hinted at b^ more than one historian — that 
Somerset was in possession of facts relative to his royal 
master, which, if revealed, would cover his name veith 
iflfauiy — a supposition which, with that speaking canvas 
before us, it is difficult to believe un^ue. Another 
glance at this— excuse the paradox — attractive yet repug- 
nant picture. A monster, not a man, stands before you. 
And he — a kin^ ! 

Near this picture is one which tradition has handed 
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down M the portrait of a Bomuh peneentor. One wonU 
hardly hare gueaaed as much from the delicate, feminine 
features, and calm, soft eye. 

** A penecutor ! *' 

What character more hateful in the light of ''The 
\ Supreme,** or more injuriouf to the interests of real 

religion ! 

^d yet, though there be the furrows of age and care 
in that way*wom countenance — ^though the light of 

Sladness seems quenched in the fading eye, and the sad- 
ened expression unquestionably indicates one who has 
endured much in a weary and lengthened pilffrimage— 
we look in vain for the haughty scowl, the harsh and 
cruel eye, and the angry flush of one who is ** handed 
down us as a persecutor and injurious." 

Between this portrait and that of James hangs a 
Magdalene, by, it is said, Caracci : — a voluptuous picture 
— -conyeyinff anything but the idea of one who loathed 
the remembrance of the past, and was preparin|^ by 
prayer and penitence for the solemn future. The ceiling 
of this magnificent room is richly carved, and profuselj 
ornamented with fruit and flowers; but its beau^ is 
marred by thick and repeated coats of whitewash. How 
I longed to set to work and scrape it off! Beyond ques- 
tion the ceilinff is of oak— dark, glorious, enduring oak ! 
Woe betide the Vandal who first cased it with white- 
wash ! He is past praying for ! 

In one comer or this saloon a keen eye will detect a 
small door. This opens upon a staircase leading to the 
roof of the house : irom which issues a door-way to the 
leads over the wide eaves of the building. These leads 
are sufficiently wide for two parties to walk abreast, and 
everv part of the upper portion of the building can be 
reacned by them. 

Early in the present century a curious discovery wsa 
made in this upper story of the house-^namely, that of 
a concealed loft, without doubt, forming the roof of a 
chapel the body of which existed in a room immediately 
beneath. **The existence of this apartment was disK 
covered by the merest accident, the connection between 
the loft and the sitting room being cut off by a built-^un 
wall. Time and damp, however, displacing a portion of 
the plaster, the light of day found its way through the 
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I '0|MDing» and the deserted saoetuary was discovered* The 

I arched timbers of a slightly ornamented roof exist within 

it, and at the time of its being opened, the floor was 
strewed with wooden angels, and such figures as usually 
; serve to decorate a Catholic oratory. It is supposed that 

I the chapel existed in a perfect state at the date of the 

Reformation ; but after that period the open assumption 
I of the proscribed faith becoming dangerous, the body of 

this place of worship was converted into a common sitting- 
room, and the roof concealed by a beamed ceiling." 
[ This discovery lends strength to the tradition, current 

in the Sparrowe fiimily, that in this excellent old house 
Charles II. found a hiding-place after the fatal field of 
Worcester. ^* Where,'' has often been a perplexing point 
to the various Sparrowes who did battle in defence of the 
grateful legend that their dwelling had sheltered fugiti^'e 
royalty. 

This chapel-chamber seems to clear up many a diffi- 
culty. Here, unquestionably, the monarch would be 
'< closely tvled." Those must have been prying eyes 
which could detect his ** whereabouts." Be this as it 
may, in the absence of all direct documentary evidence, 
affirmative or negative, on this point, it may be matter 
of interesting inquiry whether this traditionary refuge of 
the king does not explain the hint thrown out by more 
than one historical writer, that Charles had intended to 
have embarked at Harwich; that he had adherents to his 
cause there ; but they found the port too closely watched 
to permit of his eaci^pe. Let it be remembered that there 
is an interval in the prince's wanderings, of which no 
very minute account is given. Was Harwich — or tu 
neighbourhood — ^visited during that interval ? Was there, in 
point of time, space enough for so long a journey ? Dis- 
appointed at Bristol, fincung there no bark by which he 
could seek a foreign home, we find Charles, on the 16th 
of September, at Castle Cary, in Somersetshire, and on 
the 17th, at Trent — Colonel Wjmdham's house. Here 
many days were lost in vain endeavours to procure a 
vessel at Charmouth or Lyme. How anxious Charles 
was to escape, and how unwearied were the effi>rts of his 
devoted adherents to procure him the means of flight, 
history over and over again abundantly attests. On the 
6th of October we find him at Mrs. Hyde's, at Hole, near 



Am6tlniry. Was Suffolk viated during thk interrait 
Was it at this period that an escape from Harwich was 
deemed feasible } And if so, did the wanderer find a 
temDorary home at the mansion of the Sparrowes«-a 
Ikmny as distinguished for its undeviating loyalty as their 
descendant is Tor professional integri^— and was the 
ehapel-chamber the king's resting-place f 

Be this fact or be it conjecture, there was, uaquestioiH 
ably, a secret, stringent, and enduring connection between 
the Sparrowe family and the reigning Stuart dynasty— -a 
connection impossible to explain owerwise than upon 
pounds of some marked and definite obligation conferred 
by the subject and accepted by the monarch. 

Traces of this connection one stumbles on at erery 
step. Portraits of Charles II. are in possession of the 
Sparrowe family— presents, be it remembered, from the 
king himself. Portraits, too, they hold, of various other 
members of that branch of the Stuart dynasty, and by 
no ignoble hand. The arms of Charles are emblazoned 

{rominently on the exterior of the old mansion ; wod of 
[rs. Lane, who took so fearless and enTiable a part in 
the preservation of her monarch, the Sparrowes nold a 
miniature sent them by the king himself. Wa* ikii «o tv- 
fiiind them of the Mimilar tucamr they themedoes had rendered 



In the wainscoted dining-room, to which reference has 
been already made, there hangs a highly-finished and life- 
like portrait, in exquisite preservation, of John Sparrowe, 
who repeatedly served the office of a bailiff of Ipswich. 
It is a glorious specimen of colouring, by Gainsborough. 

Near him, bv Sir Peter Lely— <*and exhibiting all the 
beauties and defects of that great master — ^is a likeness 
of Mr. John Sparrowe, father of the gentleman so adnodr- 
ably painted by Gainsborough. Then we have the stem 
features of Sir John Sparrowe, Kniffht of the Green 
Cloth in the reign of James II., handed down to us by 
the brush of Sir Godfrev Kneller. 

There are two Vandykes. One, a likeness of Hen- 
rietta Maria, the ill-starred queen of the unfortunate 
Charles I. : the other is a portrait of Charles U. ; and 
in colouring, execution, and expression, a masterpiece. 
Good judges have held that Vandyke never painted a 
finer fAetura. It repreaents, and vividly, a w(nm*ont 
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> ihhwiuiuiu out wbose fMtib<Md ti^to riM^ id HMMM 

> cntnetty ftnd whom ajifti of pAeirare, vulMrly M ealte<l,' 
had mrly wai tkorm^ly d^staeyed^ Th«i*e it HifOAng, 
Miagly, or Sgca&eA^ or refined^ or self^dimt, nbMt li; 
Groasness is staooped on every lineatnent* All is of tho^ 
esrtbf eftfthy* The iaimiil predraiitisled orer.'tbO' m&n. 
It it noi the toyereigiwM;tie nler of a people, tl|e ti^MMT 
of th&deetiniet of a kmgdoni, the tupretne fount ^ jtUh' 
tfoe you are gazhig on ^bat a tlarro «f lott, ime whOt» 
notto it, >*£et m eat and driAfcs for ttf^no^nm-'if^ 
di^l" Ma whom unbrMHed «ppotit^ mtet) ^wko kiMiWtf 
no matter hut fait own pattiont ; a €alkmt, vedcfott^o*^ 
fiigate. Those who h^re fMd Mk» 0ei4 AMod^a •^lAl^m 
of the Queens of England/' and hear in memory her 
dtabotato tketrti of Catherkie of ftnaganta, in whioh a 
graphic account is given of the last llhiess of Chttrlet n.V 
and of his lawlets life up to thef moment in which disease 
laid him upon his death-bed, will be tempted to say, that 
her spirited narrative and this painful portrait illustrate 
each other. 

One cannot quit the picture of Queen Henrietta Maria 
without trying to solve a riddle which the old house 
presents. 

From the noble saloon on the first floor the spectator 
passes through a low, narrow door, near King James's 
portrait, and finds himself in a bed-room, in which the 
embellishments of the ceiling are totaly chanffed. Fruit, 
flowers, and family badges, the decorations of the other 
apartments, disappear, and are here profusely superseded 
by the jteNT-de-lys. This alteration has a meaning. Can 
it be thus explained? Has, then, the faint, lingering 
legend any foundation that the unhappy queen, in one 
of her many journeys to and from the continent, was 
here a passing but honoured guest? If so, was this her 
sleeping apartment? And was the jfettr-ije-2y«— so identi- 
fied vrith her native land — an emblem intended at once 
to compliment the princess and to commemorate the 
transient visit of so mstinguished a personage ? 

But to pass from conjecture to certainty. * 

From the year 1573 this time-honoured dwelling hat 
been inhabited by the Sparrowe family only. It is 
literally **Nidu8 Pas$erumJ'* I may add, too, and I do it 
with honest pride, that the frewu owner w a^MASON-^tii 

6 
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KMOwred vmrnhmr of tiie^fiwieraity. Bit own kAffk 
of bofioor, and unbleiiii«hed worth ^ far to redeem fiom 
ebloq«7 a profeeeioQ againrt 'winch eautic toBgaea 
*olamoor lottolj : a pfofeMdan thus recttitly etiaiacterised 
hf hiffh authoritj :— - 

*< The power of whieb, for good or evit» aa &r as tiie 
worldly iatareata of the maae of loankiiid are oeDcmnied, 
ean aoaroely be too strongly atated — a profefldon* ownina;* 
I am happy to be able to say, so many who would do 
hoBOur to any eallingv and who are well aware timi 
suieeitty and integrity are theamreat guidea to proaperity 
and distinction, am who are trae aM jost fiom higher 
motives and less worldly condidenitions/'^ 

» y ies-OhsooeikNr ffir Knight Bniostsasaotian to iwaove the 
of amlicitorfromtlieAiUs Oowrt 



CHAPTER X. 

A MASON IN HiaH PLACB8 : BISHOP fiUOSWOUk 

'I Beduce Freemasonry to the limits of any particular reUgieaa invtlt 
totioD, and yon, de /oeto, annihilate its usefolness as a common bond of 
IhttBanity. Dedare it to be, in its maxims, rites, and ceremonies, ez- 
diiive in its character, and yon, a j»non, debtse it to llukt aati-soeisi 
position wherein the mca^ rancorous mssiobs of tho h^paa heart hava 
raged, to enkindle wrath, envy, hatraa, and discord among manldnd." 

R«r. H. Rapeb S14ADE, D.I>, 

'< NoTHiNo BUrpriaes me more," wae tbe remaiii of m 
young and iotelligent American who had come on a viiii 
to his father-land, '' thui the inflnenee of tiie Ghureh in 
the old country. It is marvellous* We know nothing 
of it in the States." 

*' So I should imi^nO)" was my i«ply. 

'* Nothing at all," continued he, musingly ; '' but on 
this side the Atlantic, ^Hear the Church^ are words of- 
import. Two of the ablest of your prelate8-*-Bishob 
PhiUpotts and Thirlwali — I had the rare opportunity of 
hearing in the House of Lords on the same evening. Th^. 
former reminds me a good deal, in bis personal bel^ring, 
courage, flueaoy, determination, and decimon, of a nu)del 
churchman in our own country-*-Bishop Griswold." 

'* He differs from him, though, in one respect, and that 
an important one»" remarked a bystander. 

" Name it" 
; *' In hi^ treatment of Freemasons : Bishop Griswotd 
cherished them : Bishop Phillpottsdis^untenancesthem;" 

'*He but follows in that respect bis right reverend 
brethren," contended the first apeaker. 

*^ That can hardly be, seeing that the present Bishop 
of Lincoln is a Mason; and further, thi^ the Primato» 
Dr. Howleyi oot only belonged to. the eraft^ bwfc ww 
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at one pmod of hii life marter of a working lodgie'At 
Bristol?' 

*'A8 to Dr. Griawold's favourable fiBelings towards 
Freemasons,'* said the younff American, " those are easily 
explained when you sre told that the bishop was himseu 
a Mason.'' ' 

^^ Thai does surprise me!" remarked a very formal 
gentleman, in a most amusing tone of unequivocal amaze- 
ment — '' a bishop—- a Mason ! ! Oh dear ! oh dear ! These 
are the latter days. What sort of person was this digni- 
tary — ^in practice, I mean, as well as mtellect? The latter^ 
I presnmo, was feeble." 

"Why!" returned the American, bluntly, "we form 
on opinion of an individual most safely w:hen we iudge 
him. bv his acts. Of the party tmder distection I will givo 
a trail or two, then say whether or no his opiniozis aio 
entitled to respect. He was bishop of the Eastern dio« 
cese and senior bishop of the Episcopal Church in the 
United States. As a matter of course, many were the 
•dions raprosentations to which he was obliged to listen ; 
fcr in England, let me tell you that you have no idea of 
the minute, and jealous, and unceasing surveiHanat to 
wkieb, in America, church clergy are houriy subjected. 
One morning — this was about a year and a half before 
his death — he was surprised in his stu^y by a clergyman, 
who poured into his unwilling ear a series of remarks, 
Inuendoe, fears, doubts, and surmises respecting the con- 
duct and character of a neighbouring church minister. 
The bishop, apparently, did not heMi him; but wrote 
.<^ assiduously and in silence. When his visitor had 
completed his statement. Dr. Oriswold looked up frsm 
his paper, and said, gravely, ^ I have committed to writ- 
ing every syllable you have said to me : I will now read 
it over to you delibecately, paragraph by paragraph i sign 
the memorandum, and I will instantly act upon it'^* 
His visitor looked aghast. — ' dear, no ! by no means !' 
oried he^ pinfaing the long catalogue of misdemeanors 
away from him-*-* I. contemplate nothing of the kind. I 
nMrsly called, Right Reverend Sir, to put you in posses- 
sion of certain rumours, remarks, and suspicions eurretit, 
isspeoting my unhappy ndghbour; it was a visit of in- 
ftEumttdon : nothing more.' — *Ak ! very well ! but I wifi 
taaeh you^Sir,' said the bishop, ' that to a party filliii^ 
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a ' «t»r ^ ioAnnation.^ Mine are Ainetions fiir too soIemB 
i to be tr&ed with. There can be no gosiipiDg vintB to 

' Bae. Sign thia i>aper, taken down ffom yoaf own lipa--- 

I yottr own Toluntarjr, unasked-for, and ipontaneoos states 

menty be it remembered-HOgn it^ aa a neediul preliminarj 
I to ita being laid before the next Clerieal Coavention, or 

I *-*-/ jroced against you*' The viaitor grew paler and 

I balei«»-4ienitned, coughed, explained, and hawed^Hrtill 

flmched fitim aabstaatiatiitf hia atatement. The reanlt 

waa apeedy. The biahop dfore the eavea-dropper from 

hia diooeae !" 

I <* Would that other official avthoritiea were eqnally 

I P*^^^ agaiaat the pdson of earea-droppera !*' aighcul tm 

mrnal gentleman. 

' ^ An act of aelf-denial searcely to be expected ; iti 
^ leanlta woold be so horribly inconvenient," auggeated the 

I American^ alyly : ** aee you not how marvelloaaly it , 

I wonld tUn the ranka of great men'a teadiea V* 

' ** AdiBDcta whtch,'^ remarked I, '^ your biahop, dearly^ 
[ could diapenae with." 

I '*He aid — and on prmc^le," obeerved my Traoaai* 

lantie companion : ** m jpablic, and in prirate, he abhorred 

, ttie genfu. He never allowed it to faaten on him ; and to 

thai may be aacribed the weight which attached to hia 
epuiioBa and the reapect and reverence which waited on 
him to hia laat hour. Daring the persecution auataiaed 
by Ikbaonry, aome yeara aince, in America, a wealthy 
layman aocoated the biahop, and after aundry insiaua* 
tiona to the diacredit of a cler^^3rman, whom for yeara he 
had been endeavouring to injure, wound m with the 
ramark, ^ And now, bisbop, yon will be (diocked-— much 
akodied — at hearing what I am quite prepared to proves 
Ada man id^^ have no doubt of it^-A MAaoirr--i^A 
Maaon, ia he? I am one myaelf,* returned Dr« ChriawoUk 
-^-^The objector waa flabbeighaated.-^* I wiah,' eontinaed 
the bishop, ^jlll my dergy weie Maaona ; I wirii they 
all belonged to the craft; jyrovided they wonld act up to 
ha ebligationa, and folil ita engwemeata.*-«-> Aad in 
what may theae conaiat V said the tale-bearer, hurriedly ) 
bent on battering hia poaitien, or, at all eventa, regainina^ - 
hia compoaarei«— ^ I will ahew you poMsticaUy,* retomed 
the Mriiop^ after a abort pauae* ^xon have aougM aie, 
afr» wiOi* loBg aaA Jaboaupadt atatomeBt» fad-haw gi^oft 
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Be « yaiiety of detaiifl relatiTe to Mr. ■ »■ ■; jroa hftv^ 
Mod ranch that has a tendenoj to injure hun, and that to 
Ub ecclesiastical superior ; his fidlings — and who is* "wUh* 
out them ?*-4iaye not escaped you ; his mental-end he 
has many — ^have been barely adverted to. 8ncb a oobp 
▼ersation as we ha^e had cannot but lead to eome inn 
mediate and grave results Now, in awarding to it the 
importance which it may deserve, I will believe that you 
have been actuated by no other than perfectly pure and 
dinnterested feelings i I will forget that between you 
and vour minist^ there has exist^ for years stroi^ pei^ 
sonaf dislike ; I will forget that be once remonstrated 
with you, in private, on the course of life you were then 
leading ; and 1 will further believe, that you haee yaurwdf^ 
aUogeffierf lost all remembrance of that inddentJ I will 
believe, too, that, in seeking me this morning, you had 
no wish, whatever, to crush him ; that your sole aim was 
to benefit the church ; that your distinct object was, te 
preclude from doing further mischief one whom yea 
considered to be a rash and an ill-advised mmister; I 
will believe that no personal animosity, no impulse of 

{>iivate pique, no revengeful or malicious feeling have, 
Q the nK>8t remote degree* moved you; but that on 
publie grounds, and from religious considerations, and 
those amne, you have sought me. This concluiUm yarn 
moe to ILnsoNaT. Thit, Sir, teaches me charity; don't 
mistake me ; I don't allude to mere alms^giving, but to 
charity in its purest, largest, most comprehensive, and 
moat effective form-HAe charky whidi hSds us iiwariahig 
put THE BssT coNexRtrcTioN upon the €u:ts and moHioes ^ 
others. This I leam from Masonry.' Would you believe 
it^" conduded the American, with the most extraordinary 
and laugfateiHnoving twist of his droll mouth*^^* that the 
rich planter never cared to converse with Bishop Qm- 
wold afterwards!" 

Ha ! ha .'^ ha! burst from the jparty, tiekled asjnueh by 
ifae anecdote as by the contortions of the q>eaker. 

^' But, was he benevolent as a Mason ?" asked the 
formal gentleman, in a querulous tone, from hia distant 
eotner. 

** This I oan say, timt to my own knowledge one of 
the fraternity applied to him, in a moment of great 
dirtresB* The bishop coolly deraanded a dear, oarteetf 
§mi etmiJA . ^s/posi la Us 'fomtiaitki smi. hia psqoAeiitiail. 



Now, bear in mind, the biakop wu not opulent. Wii 
haye no wealthy prelates amongst ub* We have no deaiu 
who die worth fifty thousand pounds. We have no 
churchmen with large revenues at their disposal, and few 
claims upon their exertions and leisure. Tnese are found 
in the * ould country.^ Dr. Oriswold's means were limited. 
The petitioner obeyed, and then named a sum. * Thisj^ 
said he, * will relieve me.' ^ No ! no !' cried the bishop, 
* that won't do. Don't tell me what will relieve you, 
but what will rblbasb you.' A further and much 
heavier sum was then started. This the bishop raised, 
and gave him. JBut by far the largest donor on the list 
was himself." 

Our formal frieod in the comer, with his lugubrious 
tones, again struck in : — 

^A bishop*^-a Mason t I cannot understand it. I 
prMume, however, that Dr. Griswold was not a man of 
mind, or a scholar, or a student, or a man devoted to 
literary research V* 

*^ He was our greatest mathematician after Dr. Bow- 
ditch," replied the Ametican firmly ; " a man of indispu- 
table attainments and strong natural mental endowments. 
His domicile was Boston, where be had to cope with no 
less an antagonist than Dr. Cbanning ; and this eloquent 
and accompTisfaed advocate of opposite (Unitarian) views, 
always spoke of the churchman as an able and learned 
man. This, remember, was the testimony of an oppo- 
nent." 

'« And his faults r 

** It is hardly fair to dwell on them. They were lost 
amid the brilliancy of his many virtues. Those, who love 
to expatiate on a great man's failings, would say that he 
was somewhat too self-reliant, unoending in his judg* 
ments, and stem in his reproofs. But, towards tne 
decline of life, every harsh feeling mellowed under the 
Mntrolling influence of Christian charity and Christian 
love. He was ver^ng on seventy-eight when he died. 
In the last week of his life, he said to a young firiend, who 
watched by his sick couch : — * We are, all of us, i^t to 
think too harshly of our fellow-men, to reprove too will- 
ingly, and to condemn too exultingly. But listen to me. 
FoftBBARAKCB ts the great lesson of Ufe.^ A sentiment to 
which his age and experience lent strength ; and worthy, 
les me 4dd« of a bfahofi 'SQi-Hl IfaMli." 



CHAPTER XL 

A BCfmXtajX : A LADY IN WAIUNO : ANB A 8BCABT. 

^ Ambition thinks no fiioe so beantifbl m that which lotAs from 

Them IB truth, a« well at teoderaeBfl, in the oheerva- 
tioQ of Selden, that " it is ooly when the career of life ui 
olofed) that the character is completelT established, aa^ 
can be fairly estimated/' It occurred to me forcibly^ 
when I read the demise of the. Hon. Mis. lisle. 
. Mri- Lisle was no common-place character. Hers was 
np tranquil and ordinary career. She was one of tha 
Xdidies of Honour, at a most critical period of hsr 
histpryi to that unfortuiiate princess, the late Queen of 
England. I am not now about to nJie up the ashes of 
the dead, for the purpose of kindling new flames among 
the living* I purpose not to speak with bitterness of 
those who are now gathered together in the peace and 
shelter of the grave. I call her unfoetunatb^ because I 
thitik few will deny her claim to that ^ithet ;-'-still 
fyw&r as0ert than she was not, during the greater part of 
her life, and particularly the closmg series oi it, an 
object of the deepest pity. 

It will, perhaps, be remembered that, in the memorar 
ble investigation of 1806-6, the evidence of Mrs. Usle 
was peremptorily required, snd minutelv criticized. Hers 
^^a the only deposition which miutated materially 
against the princess. ** li is the cndy part i^tke coat (thus 
ran her letter to her royal father-in-law) tofttcA / amaam 
0b^Mkths UaH against nve, or that rssts upon a witnem at all 
uwrfkjf rfy»wr Mq^'esty^s creiit.^^ 

It waSi as some hare reason to know, the sole deposi- 
tion whifsb the princess felt or. cared fon It was lAe iott* 
tcnj testimony which. BMit)ie( th». itfiaimit9r.pf Mr<f f^^fMi 



Muld liiiMle^ nor thci argumeiriv of Lord Cldim invidi- 
dikte. It oootabed one particular passage, the e&cts of 
which thqr both *< feared " would '* in % eeitaui quarter 
be &taL" 

** Her Royal Highness behaved to him (Capt. Manby) 
oorly as any woman would who likes flibtino* iSAe 
(Mrs* lisle) would not have tho/ugkt any married wman 
woM have behaved properly ^ who behaved ae her Royal High' 
nut did to Captain MarAy* She caii*t say whether the 
princess was attached to Captain Manby, 6nly that it 

was VLIRTINa OONDUGT." 

They were right. It was ^^this sweeping sentence 
!which went to prove so mueh," that the late King was 
heard more than once to declare, he ** had tried, and tried 
in vain, to banish from his remembrance!" It was to 
this statement, short, but full of meaning, toother illua- 
trious personage is known again and again to have refer- 
red ^— ^' I abandon, to the infamy she merits, Lady Dou- 
glas ; but — but, Sire^ the evidence of Mrs. Lisle !'^ 

The secret history of that evidence is known to very 
lew, and it is not uninteresting. It shews what trifling 
events often colour with sadness a whole train of import*- 
ant consequences ; what inconceivable bitterness may 
be infused into an important and deKcate proceeding! 
by an unguarded sentence^ incautiously uttered-<-^ow 
tmly 

" Many % word at candom spoken 
May wound or aoothe a heart th&VB brokexL" 

Wlien Mrs. Lisle received the summons from the Cfhanr 
cellor (Erskine), acquainting her that her evidence was 
required before the commission then fitting, she had just 

rused the melancholy tidings of her daughter's death, 
ever mother and child were deeply and devotedly 
attached; — ^if eVer motiier doated upon the extemia 
loveHness and mental endowments of an idolized daugh- 
ter f — ^if ever daughter reverenced a mother's lofty and 
unimpeachable character, and reniembered, with grateM 
and delightful accuracy, a mother^s atdent and unceashig 
)ove,-'««these were the sentiments reciprocally enterlainel 
by Mrs. Lisle and Mrs. Arbutimot.^ 
There were, moreover, attendant circumstancee wUch, 

1 ns iM wifc of tte Bi0liA Hoa. Ctete AilmtliiHii 



A MVSUmN*: A LADY IK WAIKMI *. 

kk Mrs. Lisle'a mindf deepeoed the gloom occasioned hj 
Mn. Arbathnot'fl death. She had aocompanied her hii»> 
band in his embassy to OonstanttDople,— delighted at the 
opportunity of enrichiDg; her mind with associatione 
aoqaired from personal obserratioD of a ooontry full of 
interest, and but little known. The last letters that 
flowed from her polished pen, and those who knew her 
best will be the first to do justice to the brilliancy of h«r 
style, the fidelity and variety of her descriptive powers, 
breathed the language of youth and hope, spoke of past 
pleasures, and anticipated future gratification : — the next 
account stated that she was no more. She died at Pera; 
died when the sad event was utterly unexpected,— died 
when the physician to the embassy had, for some unex- 
plained reason, quitted his post, and native talent was 
perforce resorted to ;-^ed, except as far as Mr. Arbuth* 
not was concerned, in the midst of strangers, and alone. 

Mrs. Lisle's agony beggared description. She wept in 
unutterable anguish: — *'I cannot appear before the 
council ! Half frantic and distracted as I am, with my 
heart swollen almost to bursting by this bitter bereave- 
ment, and my thoughts all tending towards my daughter's 
grave,--48 it possible I can enter upon a subject which 
jrequires such caution, such i For God's sake, write 
and entreat them to grant me delay.'* 

The answer returned was brief and harsh. No delay 
could be afibrded. It was scarcely probable it should. 
The peculiar circumstances of the case — ^the excitement 
prevalent throuffhout the country — ^the fedings of the 
parties interested — ^the flmxiety of the reigning monarch 
--all precluded the possibility of protected delay. But 
l4ord ' s answer stated nothmg of this. It was 

coudied briefly, peremptorily, urgently. Most austerely 
was it written, most acutely was it felt. 

'* This I have not deserved," was Mrs. Lisle's observer 
lion to her tried and valued friend, Mrs. Forster. ''Bare 
union of naatchless qualities--empty head, unfeeling 
heart! I go — ^unfitted for the ordeal: I go— and the 
blame be on those who dragged me to their tribuiud, if 
my evidence be tinged by my sorrows." 

She went $ and her evidence did take a t<me firom the 
grief that overwhelmed her. This her Boyal Highness's 
advisers at onee detected, and Mn. lisle never denied. 



.-. ^'Tbwk Godl tbis most pwifiil jKMrtioii of my life ii 
0Ter/' WM Mrs. Lisle's hurried exdaimtion, as she quift^ 
the Govncil Chambef $ << and now,'^ said ahe, as die esteiv 
•d her carriage, ^ with courts I have done forever ! This 
h^iu: I resign my office." 
. *^To the princess?" 

^'No. From the prince I received my appointment; 
to the prmce will I resign it.^' 

In a letter which bore the impress of Mrotmded feelingSi 
and contained touches of the truest pathos, — which de- 
tailed the painful struggle in her own mind, — ^nd while 
it paid the deference due to )xer prince, kept steadily in 
view what was due to herself, she entreated permission 
to lav at his Kojal Highnesses feet the appointment 
whicn he had formerly conferred upon her in his consort's 
household. A copy of tbis affecting communication is 
yet in existence. He, to whom it was addressed, was far 
too generous not to own its justice — had much too high 
a sense of honour not to feel its truth* 

^* I am but too sensible of the difficulties of Mrs. Lisle's 
situation. They are certainly here very strongly stated* 
Yet the letter is precisely what a high-spirited and high*' 
principled woman like Mrs. Lisle might be supposed to 
nave written ; and I entertain for her UDdiminished 
respect." 

It is very pleasing to think that the individuals whoi 
for many years, were so closely connected, and at last 
were separated by discussions which neither had foreseeni 
and both lamented, thought of each other with kindly 
feelings and Christian forbearance. 

One of the Queen's first inquiries on reaching England 
was, ** Is Mrs. Lisle living, and well ? Where does she 
now reside?*' When told that she was living in retire- 
ment-— that state which she loved and adorned — ^possessed 
an ample independence— -uninterrupted health — 

''And that which should accompftny old age, 
Afl hononr, love, obedieoce, troops of friends/' — 

the Queen listened with evident pleasure. 

** I rejoice at it ! Mrs. Lisle's evidence, at a former 

period, occasioned me much ; but it is past. She 

was a woman who abhorred falsehood and scorned dissi- 
mulation ; and I retain for her now the same regard and 
respect that I evir felt** 



^ Do BOt, 8kt inTcigh againti the Queeih-^rsy ^4 not, 
•t iMtty in my prweaee," wm Min. Lisle's mild but firai 
rebuke to a young relative, who bad taken tiie wont 
poarible Tiew of, primtfaciej the worfit ^^oaBOile eaae. 
" There are paaaagea in her life, and traits m her oharae- 
ter, which I must always regard with admiration. There 
are imtances of kindness conferred personally on myself 
which I can never forget. No ! nothing sball ever makii 
ma tiiink or ^leak harshly of Caroline of Bmnswiek I'' 
• ••••* 

Connected, however, with this unhappy historical 
(personage there is a rumour which has round credence 
with peprties, from their position and general intelligence, 
not easily misled. It is this. When the Queen found 
herself in extremity, and was assured by her medical 
men that her recovery was an utter impossibility, she 
desired Dr. Lushington might be sent for; and witn him 
had an earnest, lengthened, private, and confidential 
interview. Disclosures were then made and explanations 
given for which the grave doctor was unprepared j but 
which he solemnly bound himself never to divulge. The 
late Lord Hood was heard to say that he had some 
grounds for suspecting th^, in part, referred to the seal 
pareiuage €f JvtlUam Austm. Be their nature what it 
might, the veil of secrecy and silence has never been 
lifted from the avowals then made. So thai there are 
ieerets even amonff courtiers as impenetrable aa those 
among tiie Masons ! 



CHAPTER XIL 



&I8TON: OR TRB MBLANCHOLT OF MIRTH. 



** BiokiMM hkI diteMB sre, in may miDds, the soared of mdancholy i 
taut tluwb which is puoM to the body may be ppofitable to the soal. 
SickneeB, the mother ol modest^^ puts us ia imaa of our VkoaU^tj, uad 
while we drive on heedlessly, m the full career of worldly pomp and 
MBtr, kiodfy polls us by the ear, and brings us to a proper sense of oor 
outj.^ — Buscoii's Jnahm^ of Meituuholy. 



..iTurrtatody ina meny treatiw upon Hypocl 
Im one who aeema to bid defiance to '* tae UueSt'' that 
the fiokUowiog anecdote may be dqpeaded on relative to 
Oarlini-^be drollest buffoon that ever aj|[jpeared on the 
Italian atage at Paris. A French physician having been 
consulted by a person subject to the most gloomy fits of 
melancholy, advised his patient to .mix in scenes of gaiety 
and, diss^tion, and particularly to frequent the fiaMan 
theatre; ^and if Garlini. does not dispel your gloomy 
complaint," says be, *^ your case must be desperate in- 
deed !" — ^^ Alas ! Sir," returned the patient, sadly, and 
as bo ipohe he turned away fr<ttii the leech with an air 
of indescribable disappointment^-** I myself am Carlini, 
asftd while I divert all raria with mirth, and make them 
simost die with laughter, I myself am perishing with 
melaQcbolv aad chagrin 1" 

I mused upon the nMHral of this anecdote when I met, 
some jrears ago, at the table of a celebrated Cheltenham 
physieiaiif the popular mime, 1&. listen^ 

. *' JDon't fiiil us at six, predaely,'' was the frank invite 
of my hospitable host : ^* Listen and one or two other 
professionals dine with me: we shall have music in the 
evemng 9 I rather hope lea DemoiseHes de lihu \nU be 
with w s at all events, I think I can fnoaaaib you an hour 
OB tiraVk aiMsement«" 



66' umnmt: 

A few mlnotet after the appointed hour I was ia the 
Crescent. A larger party than I expected was assembled ; 
and, in a comer, palpably shrinking from observation, and 
rimnninff, as well as be was able, all communion with 
bis kino, sat a sallow, ffrave, unhappy-looking man, 
whom I recognized, at a glance, to be Juiston. 

Observinff his diitrait and saddened look, oor host 
went up to him, and tried to rouse him with some jocu- 
lar remark. The mime repUed langiridly and feebly : and 
if I was struck with the melancholy of his countenance 
when silent, much more did its gloom surprise joe Wheo 
he spoke. Dinner was announced. By some accident I 
became his vis-d-vis. So drcumstMced, I watched him. 
No topic had power to arrest his attention. No arti- 
fiee could draw him into conyersation. He ate little; 
spdke less ; sighed heavily and frequently ; and a stranger 
eyeing him for the first time, would have said, ^ There 
sits a thoroughly careworn, oppressed, and saddened man. 
A young and very pretty girl made repeated attempts 
to engage him in conversation, and, by the sunshine of her 
mailes, to banish his dqection. Her reward was a mono- 
syllable. Theiook of vexation and chagrin with which, 
on a fifth failure, she regarded him, was diverting enough. 
Dessert was at length put upon tiie table; and the 
ladies soon afterwards wi^drew* Tlie fidr ones were 
perplexed. Chagrin was predominant. ^* Never more 
disappointed in my life!" whispered one.-^^*Thi9 Mr. 
Listen !" murmured another ; '' why, he looks like a man 
wb^o has just returned from a funeral !"— <« Having buried 
the dearest friend he had in the world !" slyly added a 
third. The actor was at a discount, undeniably, with 
Eve's daughters^ The hostess— ^^ Ah ! what grace and 
loveUness are now duronded in the grave!" — laughed 
heartily as she close the procession. Was it that she 
eqjoyed the perplexity of her guests f «^The ladies with- 
drawn — politics, local topes, and Cheltenham gossip 
became matters of discussion ; and among the latter tto 
recmt death, under pecfiliar circumstances, of Mr. and 
Mrs. Fotheriftgaye. The former filled the post of Meurt^ 
of the Ceremonies. 

Mrs. Fotheringaye wse a little, pUable, worldly, fluent 
person, with *^ an instinctive attachment " — ^to me her 
own phrase—'' to people of title ;" and «t enviable fcci- 



OR THE MELA]IOBDt#Y OF MIBTH. 9t 

Uty ia '^ turoing rich feUui to aoeoantlf Stupidity tterer 
^g<Mred her, hauteur uever abashed her* She held on her 
eourse, and looked to re0alta. Her powerg of endaraiice 
were first-rate. Night after niffht was she seen at the 
card-table— ti]« very last to TeaTe it--^withoat ever 
betraying the alightest symptom of weariness, raffled 
temper^ or &tigue. Her game was loo, and she was 
understood to be a speculative but signally successful 

{layer. The husband was a pleasant^ gentlemanly, well- 
red man, who always said the right thing in tlm right 
place, and could relate a piquant anecdote, and flatter a 
mding dowager, with very considerable eflect His quali*- 
fioations for hia office were undeniable. 

Time rolled on. The lady was missing one evenini^ 
from her accustomed haunt. The loo-table was formed, 
but without Mrs. Fotheringaye. Inquiries were made. 
The answer given was, in substance, that the absentee 
had caught a slight, a very slight cold, was nurnng her- 
self with ptisatmesy felt chilly, and jras confined to her 
flO&) but would be visible on the morrow. The morrow 
came, and brought with it tibe astounding intelligence that 
Urs. Fotheringaye was worse, was in danger, was givea 
over, was dying. The disease proved uncontrollable! 
A few hours — and she was a corose ! For some reason 
whidi I cannot now recaU an early day wsa fixed for the 
interment. When it arrived, the husband was foimd to 
be seriously unwell; so much so, that it was deemed ne- 
eeasai^ to postpone the wife's funeral, in order to secure 
the mck man from the risk of being disturbed by it. 
Vain precaution* His malady increased in virulence 
every hour. Another and more distant day was named. 
When it came^ Mr. Foth^ngaye was d3ring, and the 
result wasy that one funeral procession and one ceremony 
aufficed for both. 

The various features of the story were discussed i» 
detaO. None seemed to like the subject, yet none cared 
tQ change it. 

^< I was in Cambray street when the procesaon mdved,^ 
chirruped a thin, reiedy voice from the lower end of the 
table, *^ and saw the two hearses come up in succession, 
with poor Fotiieringaye in one, and his wife in the othen 
It was a fiightfiil spectacle. On mj honour^ I felt iu»- 
nerved." ' 



LIMOV: 



. *' Too mi£^ well do lo !'* weid^ witb » rqnrMcHful aiTt. 
a very storn-looking gentlenMua ; ^* it wu a sad oIom to s 
life abiorbed in gaiety and trifles.** 

^ Don't attend to what ke aayi/* whispered a voice oil 
mj left ; << he's one of Mr. Jervis's poople t^ 

" I've never slept soandlr sinoe I learnt the paitiea- 
larst" exclaimed a pale, sickly young man, who^ sat nesor 
Our host ; ** it's a horrid story — dial! we dismiss itf^ 

To my surprise, Listen, who biul listened with evident 
gusto to the narrative, now asked, in a low, ^uiet tone, a 
variety of questions, and shewed evident anxiety to be in 
possessien of every particular. 

*^ Pray say no more aboot it,'* said our host $ *Mt is flur 
too gloomy an exit to be converted into an after-dinner 
topic" 

Listen looked up, and said emphatically i **Ii it nai 
rmther <m emnahU rueate finm, the burden ef hfeV^ 

It was the only complete and connected sentence he 
ottered the whole evening. 

Some* years after the Cheltenham party above reierred 
to, three gentlemen were seated on one of the benchee 
which are placed at intervals upon the Denn, at Teign- 
inofatib-**^mpting resting-places for the infirm, the aged, 
and the indolent. It was lonsr past sunset. The beat 
of the day-*-even for July-^^ad been oraressive, and the 
breesB from the sea was grateful and bracing. In the 
alining cathedral town, the assize- week and the race- 
week hM followed each other at a short interval : gaaetjr 
was the order of the day ; Louden stars had, in succea* 
sion, glittered at the theatre, and Exeter had beoi a 
s(5ene of nnwonted bustle and animation. These and 
other topics had been diiscussed, cbi Kbitvmi by tiie hzy 
trio; and they scarto heeded, in the twilight, that a 
fourth individual had joined their party, and was seated 
at tiie extreme end of the bench on which they were 
resting. 

" Would that I had been in Exeter this evening,** sigh- 
ed, father tiian said, the youngest of the three. **I 
should like to have heard Miss Stephens as Bosetta.'' 

««Wfaat!*' said another, "^prefer the heat, and the 
cfowd) and the bustle of a close, stifling theatre, to the 
fradiaeaSt and ttie beauty^ and the cahn of a scene like 
this! Out upon such taste." 



OR THE MBIJLNOHOLT OF IfflRTH. M 

<< I like a theatre !** said the jonna man. ^* I like the 
illusion, the excitement of the hour.'^ 

" And the foolery and nonsense, the absurdity and the 
ribaldry," added the other. '< Come ; be candid. You 
are one of Listen's men. Him you never miss at any 
sacrifice." 

*^ Last evening was the closing night of his engage- 
ment — ^his benefit, and I left Exeter at mid-day." 

** To-night you lamept it?" 

**To be candid,! do; ah! it must be a joyous life 
that of a first-rate actor : there are no triumphs, 1 am per- 
suaded, like those of an established favourite. I allude, 
of course, to the career of no subordinate, but to a chief, 
a le&der." 

** And yet," cried the stranger, abruptly joining in our 
conversation, ** I have seen Mrs. Jordan soobinff behind 
the scenes, as if her heart would break ; and this, aftei^ 
she had been delighting a brilliant audience with her life- 
like gaiety and merriment ; and I know she was a wretch- 
ed woman, for I have seen her weep bitterly — ^weep arf 
*one that would not be comforted' by the half-hour 
tog^her." 

We knew not for the moment what to make of the 
speaker, of his information, of the deference due to hit 
experience, of his opportunities for observation, and thu^ 
were silent. After a pause, the stage-smitten one r^ 
marked, 

'* There are peculiarities about Mrs. Jordan's case whicSh 
will apply to no other ; and I repeat the theatre is tL 
school of morals." 

*^A place," took up the stranger, ** where lessons may 
be learnt in one hour, which if put in practice would 
colour with infamy a whole life. I might further say- 
but enough." 

He took a prodigious pinch of snuff, bowed, and 
walked off. 

"A cool hand !" cried one. 

** A very odd fellow that !" said another. 

**A character!" exclaimed a third. 

We were not far wrong. It was ListoD. 

** Yean amin intervened ; and I had Idst si^t of this' 
eautfoOB and prudent man altogetheif ; when calling on a 
friend, she said, on mf rising to ttike lexve-^ 

7 



90 LI8T0N : 

<* I thiak I haye a treat in store for you : you are fond 
of the remarkables. Remain where you are ten minutes 
longer, and you will see Liston. He will be here this 
morning." 

*' On no theatrical errand, I presume ?" 

*^0h dear, no!'* said she, laughing^ *'he comes here 
to inquire the character of a servant. You remember 
Jacob ? Now Jacob was very dirty ; and kept neither 
his carriage nor his horse as he should have done : he 
was in truth a sloven ; but Jacob has a most staid, grave, 
thoughtful, imposing air, and this has caught Mn Listen. 
I rather think the wealthy actor intends to take him. 
If so, Jacob has fiillen upon his feet. For Mr. Liston 
is a kind master." 

^' But how can you, possibly, recommend him ?" 

^* Pardon me ; I do nothing of the kind: I merely state 
the truth respecting him. He is entitled to an honest, 
candid statement: and* that I give. But, hush! Mr. 
Listen is here." A door opened, and the retired come- 
dian appeared. 

I was struck with the ravages — ^many, deep, and dis- 
tinct — ^left by the wear and tear of professional life ; ill- 
health and nypochondriasis should perhaps be added. 
His complexion was that of a man who had spent twenty 
years in Bengal. And as I scanned him it struck me he 
had the gait, feebleness, bent form, and lassitude of 
seventy. Further; he looked as he advanced towards us 
— ^I will not say dispirited and ill at ease, for those terms 
do not convey the expression of his features — ^he seemed 
distressed and woe-begone to the last degree. 

My companion quietly murmured, as he came up : — 
*' Did you ever meet with a more desponding visage f He 
looks as if he had not a friend in the world or a penny 
in his pocket." 

With a most wretched air he took possession of the 
first chair that presented itself, and commenced his in- 
quiries. Jacob's careless and untidy habits seemed venial. 
The point he was most desirous to ascertain was this — 
whether Jacob was a party likely to conform, cheerfully 
and willingly, to the religious observances of a somewhat 
strict household. The manner in which he expressed 
himself on this head was remarkable. There was no- 
thing of Pharisaical ostentation ; — ^nothing of the cant or 
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flhibboleth of a party ; — ^but much of good sense : much 
of deep and earnest religious feeling. I listened to him 
carefully; and methought, at the close of the convert 
sation, *^ In my hearing, at least, the remark must never 
in future pass without determined protest — ^that ^it is 
impossible an actor can be other than an irreligious cha- 
racter !' " 

Some six or eight months after his interview I was 
conversing with e* Ijondon clergyman about the peculiar 
sphere of duty presented to active piety in the metro- 
polis. He spoke of a fellow-labourer who had a large 
congregation, and in it many excellent and exemplary 
characters. ** But," said he, ** there is one. of his hearers 
of whom more than all the rest I envy him the adherence. 
He is a rigidly religious man : stem towards himself : but 
most lenient in hi? judgment of others. He is of all men 
I ever met the most thoroughly conscientious. I only 
wish his religion was of a more cheerful cast." 

'* Hay I ask his name ?" 

" I don't know that I ou^ht to give it to you. I think 
I should withhold it. It will call up associations of an 
absurd description." 

'*Nay: you have now irritated my curiosity; pray 
gratify it?" 

He hedtated for a moment ; and then said*^** Lisvoir." 



CHAPTER XIII, 

TH« JX7BTMAN MA30N. 

^The tnefamcholy, which comes over me with the reooUectioxi of Mst 
•ttetioiie and dieappointioeBtB, is not hartfnl, bnt onlr tends to mben. 
mi tmaqidUiM my m»i, to <]«l»ch aie from the wtdemaatm of hmoaa 
norvutii^ Tb». gtronger I feel Uub deUMohaw&t^ the niore I find mjwBlf 
drawn heavenward to the contemplation of Bpiritoal oljgects. I love to 
keep old friendships alive and warm within me, because I expect a 
renewal of them ia tha Wobld op Spntirs. I am a wandering and vn- 
oomiected thing on the earth. I have made no new friaadshipe that can 
comi^sate me for the loss of the old--and the more I Imow mankind the 
more does it become necessary for me to supply their loea by little 
BUageB, recollections, and circumstances of past pleasures." 

Chablbb Lam (Blia). 

It is the deepHseated conviction of our ablest inaaonio 
wx«tar«> that Masosrj ia beat midentood and baat exem- 
plified where it constitutes a secret but electric bond of 
brotherhood ; perpetually existent ; prepared for every emer- 
gency ; and prompt at all seasons and under all circum- 
stances to display itself in action. To constitute this 
bond there must be sympathy, courage, child-like confi- 
dence, vMtant co-aperatumi and unity. 

Is this rare combination of qualities ever instanced in 
cvery-day life ? 

I think it is. 

The little court at was crowded. A trial was on 

before Mr. Justice Gazelee which excited considerable 
attention. It involved a question of identity; and a 

Suestion of character; and presented more than one 
ebatable point for the gaping crowd to cudgel their 
1>rains about. The facts were these. Mrs. Harper, a lady 
whose purse was heavy and whose passion for dress was 
ffreat, went into the shop of Messrs. Steele and Whitten- 
bory, silk mereera» to inspect some foreign shawls. The 
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lady's taste was somewhat difficult to hit ; and a bale of 
shawls was turned over, and an entire morning spent be- 
fore a shawl could be found of which the colour, size, 
and texture were such as, thoroughly, to satisfy Mrs. 
Harper's fastidious eye. At last, to Mr. Whittenbury's 
infinite relief, this doubtful result was attained ; and the 
lady proceeded to pay for her purchase. She looked on 
her right hand and on her left ; turned first crimson and 
then pale ; gazed around her with a most indignant air ; 
and nnally said firmly to the wondering Mr. Whitten* 
bury — 

<< I will thank you to find my purse ; I laid it upon 
these gloves three minutes ago; you and you only hare 
served at this counter ; a bank-note for fifty pounds — ^I 
have the number — lay in a comer of that purse ; I beg it 
may be at once forthcoming." 

Mr. Whittenbury looked aghast at this imputation on 
his honesty, and blurted forth some incoherent disclaimeri 
when one of his assistants drawled out — 

** Who was that party that left the shop so suddenly 
without making any purchase ? Can he be the thief?" 

** He's not out of sight ! I'll follow him !" screamed, 
father than said, the senior partner, Mr. Steele; and, 
suiting the action to the word, started after the supposed 
delinquent with an alacrity and energy wholly irreeon- 
cilable with his portly form and wheezy breathing. 

Pending the absence of his principal, Mr* Whittenbury 
indulged in a strain of the most elaborate imagery, ail 
levelled at the resolute Mrs. Harper. 

** For the first time in my life have I had the finger of 
scorn pointed at me ! I, who have so far played my part 
on the motley stage of existence without my fair name 
ever being sallied with the breath of slander. All my 
aetions have been weighed in the scales of Justice. 
Equally would I loathe injuring my neighbour's fiime, or 
abstracting a penny from his purse." 

" I wish I saw mine again !" remarked the matter-oC- 
fiK^t Mrs. Harper. 

Mr. Whittenbury rather winced at this last remark ; 
then pitched his voice a note higher, and proceeded. 

** Hitherto my career has been peaceful ; but now the 
vrinds of advernty assail me from a quartei>-**fimki a 
qoaiter'^fTOm a quartei that ^' " 
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The speaker paused from sheer perplexity how to 
finish his sentence. 

*'Well! never mind the quarter!** cried the anti- 
sentimental Mrs. Harper — "attend to me. Somebody 
has raised the wind at my expense. That's but too 
evident. I want to see my fifbv-pound note again, and I 
sliall not leave this shop till I do*'* 

"Madam!" rejoined the distracted draper, "Aerv it 
cannot be. The accumulated experience of two-and- 
twenty years assures me of the unimpeachable integrity 
of those around me. We, Madam, in this establishment, 
rise superior to temptation ; we are proof against it : for 
note '' 

"Ah ! where is it?'* interrupted the undaunted claum- 
ant; — "I don't want words, but paper; once more, my 
note ?" 

^^Wat it ever lost f^* demanded the desperate Whitten- 
bury, with a very successful sneer. 

" So !" cried the lady ; " you're come to that, eh ? A 
subterfuge! a juggle! Hah! I understand you ! You 
insinuate that I had neither purse nor money when I 
entered your shop. No note, eh ? I'll make you change 
yours, depend upon it. You shall sing to another tune; 
and that shortly. Neither purse nor money had I, eh ? 
That's your meaning, is it?" 

" No, no ! Madam, we don't say that, yet !" interposed 
Mr. Steele, who now made his appearance, panting from 
exertion and purple in face, from the unexpected de- 
mands made upon the activity of his lungs, ana their utter 
inability to answer them. " We have a question — ugh ! 
Ugh ! ugh ! or two — oh dear, this cough ! to put — ^ugh ! 
ugh ! to this party," and he pointed to a young, feeble, 
and timid-loo&ing young man who followed him into the 
shop " with unwilling step and slow," and upon whom 
Mr. Steele seemed to exercise something rather more 
stringent than mere " moral compulsion." A policeman 
appeared in the doorway. A crowd surrounded the shop, 
and eagerly gazed in at the windows. " Now, Sir !" cried 
Mr. Steele, with emphasis, being in better wind — "we 
don't wish to be other than courteous ; vnll you submit 
to be searched, without further struggle or ceremony ?" 

The latter word sounded oddly enough: with the 
policeman standing in the background, and two dark 
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objects, which had a very awkward resemblance to 
handcuffs, lying on the counter; — and so the prisoner 
seemed to think, for he smiled painfully as he answered : — 

''Come, come — ^no gaffing; say what I am brought 
here for, and by whose order ? Out with it ! What have 
I done amiss ?" 

*' Much to this lady. Her purse is missing. That purse 
contained a fifty-pound note, and we believe you could 
tell us something about it." 

'' I cannot," returned the youth, in a calm, firm tone, 
and with an air of ingenuousness and honesty which pre* 
possessed a few of the by-standers in his favour; ''I 
know nothing of the lady ; never saw her purse ; never 
saw her note ; know nothing at all about the matter." 

''You stood by her side at least ten minutes," observed 
Mr. Whittenbury — speaking for once in his life without 
the aid of trope or figure — " you made no purchase ; you 
bolted from tne shop suddenly, and startea off at a run ; 
and within two minutes afterwards the purse was miss* 
ing. This is highly suspicious, and I insist on your being "%' 

searched." ; 

" I left the shop,*' said the young man — still speaking 
in the same calm deliberate tone — "because I could not 

fet served. I waited not ten, but full twenty minutes 
efore any one of your young men would asK what I 
wanted. I don't blame them. I don't blame you. Of 
course a rich customer must be waited on before a poor 
one. I ran because I knew I should be late for my 
mother's funeral, hurry as I would. The parson requir^ 
us to be at the church-gate by three." 

" And what might a person of your stamp need from 
our establishment?" said Mr. Steele, with an air of un- 
feeling pomposity, which contrasted strongly with the 
mild ana deprecating tone in which the prisoner replied—* 

" A small piece oi crape to put round my hat : it was 
all, and indeed, the only mourning I could afford!" 

" Gammon !" cried the policeman. " I take it upon 
myself to say that's gammon." 

" Oh ! you know him, do you ?" inquired Mr. Steele, 
sarcastically. 

" Parfectly ! Parfectly well ; and have for years," re- 
turned A, No. 175. 

"Now are you not suipiised, Madam f cried Ifr. 
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Steele, delightedly, turning from the policeman to the 
lady — " are you not surprised at the wickedness of human 
nature?" 

"^o! nothing; surprises me!" returped the fair one, 
|;>luntly : ** nothmg upon this earth ever can or will sur- 
prise me more, s^r the way in which my purse has 
Yfmished, while I was — as I may truly say — actually 
fitting by and looking at it." 

" it shall be found, Madam ; it shall be found," per- 
sisted Whittenbury. 

** S^t about it, then," said the lady sharply : "act, and 
donH chatter. Oh !" cried she, yawning fearfully, ** how 
hunffry, wearv, and worried I am !" 

"I trust. Madam, that you do not believe that I am the 
ipiilty party — that I stole, or that I hold one farthing of 

Jour money?" said the accused, with an earnest and 
^ferential air. 
''Enow nothipg about you!" returned the lady 
proinptly ; '' nothing whatever ; not even your name." 

''Kalph Wortham," returned he, frankly; ''a name 
that — let this policeman say what he may — ^has never 
yet had ' thief* added to it, and, I trust in God, never 

will." 
'' 3^^<^h him," cried Mr. Steele, furiously advancinff 

^wards Wortham as he spoke, with a menacing air, ana 

b^f^koning on Mr. Whittenbury to his assistance. 

** Have a care. Sir, how you handle me," cried Wortham, 
Qrmly s " I will not be turned inside out by you : the 
policeman is the proper party ^" 

'' iPooh ! I stand on no ceremony !" ejaculated the rash 
^. Steelet most unadvisedly collaring the pliant form 
b^d^ luin. 

'' Kpr // " returned the assailed. And he then tipped 
Mr» l^teele a rattler that could hardly have been expected 
fix>m one so slight in form, and, apparently, so deficient 
in strength. Again did the senior partner aim at srasp- 
]^j[ his victim. Wortham closed with him ; and, alter a 
gentle shaking, sent Mr. Steele spinning across the floor 
i%|o tbe arma of the amazed Whittenbury. 

" Oh mercy!" cried Mrs. Harper, "here will be blood- 
sjt^!" (^d then recollecting a word which ladies can 
invariably command in the midst of the most desperate 
effjpu^tl^ scrQ^m^4 ^k «H W anight— ^" MurdeJr !" 
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At this word of ill omen the policeman, the junior 
partner, and *' Mn Whittenbury's young men," all rushed 
upon the unfortunate Wortham, whom they speedily 
dragged, with united effort, to an inner room, where they 
summarily searched him. There was a strange clamour 
for a few seconds. Half a dozen parties seemed voci- 
ferating all together; and at a very high note in the 
gamut. On a sudden the uproar lulled. The policeman 
appeared in the doorway, and, addressinff the weary Mrs. 
Harper, inquired whether she could '* tell him the number 
of tne note which she had lost." 

** Unquestionably I can. I remember it perfectly: 
No, 3,746." 

*^ Its amount ?" 

" Fifty pounds." 

**Wa8 it a provincial note or a Bank of England 
note?" 

** A Bank of England note : I had no other." 

*^ Had it any mark or signature that you can recollect 
on the back ?" 

** Yes : ' Philip Furze ' was written in one corner ; and 
I put my own initials, M. H., in another. I can swear 
to the note among a thousand." 

^* This is it, Madam, I believe !" said the policeman, 
holding up, with a most complacent air, a soiled and 
crumpled piece of paper ; " we have lighted on it, to- 
gether witn a nurse, m the coat-pocket of that dutiful 
young vagabond." 

<<Mine! both mine!" cried the lady, delightedly. 
'* Give me them. I claim them, and am too happy to 
recover them." 

«( Madam," said Mr. Whittenbury*«-his partner^ Steele^ 
being far too stiff and sore to indulge in oratory—'^ we 
are in fetters ; we have no free-will ; we are bonOHslaveB ; 
we cannot hand over to you either note or purse, be» 
cause we dare not. We must prosecute !" 

'< Fetters! Free-will! Bond-slaves! Fiddle-faddle!" 
refli^ondod the lady : *^ the note is mine, and the pune ia 
voine i wd both I must and will have." 

^Alaft! alas!" murmured the soft-v<ttced mercer*-^ 
^ your oommandi^, on any other subject^ we should have 
Men but too proud to obey« The bw of the land is now 
(mrmaatcur: we must proceed to the SMreitBuiglistcaile; 
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aoqaaint him with the details of this deplorable occur- 
rence ; take his instructions, and abide by them. Police- 
man !'' — ^here he waved his hand with an air that would 
have drawn a round from the gallery of any one of the 
minors — " Policeman, you know your duty : perform it !*' 

^< Hah!" cried the lady, starting to her feet and look- 
ing, beyond all question, remarkably red and wroth—'' do 
you presume to lay down the law to me ! Have you the 
assurance to maintain that it can be either legal or just 
to detain my note and my purse, when I have already 
identified the one, and can swear to the other ?*' 

'' The law, Madam, is omnipotent. To its require- 
ments we must all submit. Pray acquiesce in what is 
unavoidable without further remonstrance." 

The lady paused, then slowly took up her handker- 
chief and card-case, and prepared to depart. Ere she 
did so she turned to the shrinking Mr. Steele, and said 
distinctly — 

*^ You have had many a profitable visit from me at this 
counter. No small sum has from time to time passed 
from my hands into yours ; but if I ever again enter your 
shop, may I be strangled with the first shawl you shew 
me !" 

'' Now ! heaven, in its mercy, avert such a calamity 
from such a desirable ready-money customer !" promptly 
ejaculated the much perplexed Whittenbury. 

Such were the circumstances — ^pardon the long digress 
sion, patient res^er !^-on which the trial then proceeding 
in the little court at was founded. The general im- 
pression was against the prisoner. The fact of the money 
being found upon him, and the determined resistance 
which it was understood he had offered to being search- 
ed, appeared conclusive of his guilt. He, undauntedly, 
maintained his innocence. Much as appearances told 
against him, he declared that he had never taken Mrs. 
Harper's money ; or dreamt of taking it ; that he had 
never seen either her purse or fifty-pound note until the 
policeman drew them forth, to his (Wortham's) distress 
and surprise, from the side-pocket in his iacket. He 
stood in the dock, haggard, emaciated, and apparently 
friendless. Want of means had disabled him from re* 
toining a counsel. A preconcerted and well-sustained 
line of defence was, therefore, out of the question. Nor, 
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if connsePs aid had been his from the first, did it appear 
clear how the accused could have successfully rebutted 
the strong presumptive evidence against him. 

The clerk of the arraigns then read the indictment* 
Had it referred to the stealing of a tomtit, and the pen-* 
alty been the fine of a farthing, payable some fifty years 
hence, greater unconcern could not well have been mani- 
fested. With a hideous nasal twang he wound up with 
the formal inquiry — 

^* How say you, prisoner, are you guilty of the offence 
charged against you in this indictment ?'* 

'* Not guilty !'* said a firm, strong voice. 

** Tou say you are * not guilty ;' " and then some horrid 
mumbling, and a repetition of much nasal intonation 
ensued, of which the only intelligible accents were the 
closing ones '* good deliverance." 

The counsel for the prosecution now took up his brief; 
and in very temperate language opened, with extreme 
fairness and moderation, the case against Wortham. At 
the close of his statement, the judge inquired "who 
was counsel for the prisoner." 

The answer was then given, " the prisoner was unde- 
fended." 

** Why ?" asked his lordship, in a low tone. 

"Want of means," said Wortham boldly: "I had 
but five shillings in the world; and those were taken 
from me." 

Few as these words were, and uttered with no cringing 
and servile air, but with the spirit and freedom of one 
who was conscious of his innocence, and hopeful to 
establish it, they arrested the attention of that just man 
to whom they were addressed. He raised his eyes from 
his notes and gazed steadily and fixedly at the prisoner. 
Apparently the impression left by this scrutiny was satis- 
factory. His lordship turned towards the barristers' 
table, and said, with feeling : — 

" This is a serious case for the prisoner. He ought not 
to be undefended. Perhaps some gentleman at the bar 
will undertake to watch the case on the prisoner's behalf?" 

There was a movement among the juniors ; but — such 
are the bands of professional etiquette — ^no individual ad- 
vocate put himself prominently forward or responded, 
promptly, to his lordship's appeal. 
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" Mr. LftconfltoDe/' continQed his lordship, ** yon will 
perhaps kindly give the prisoner the benefit of your com- 
petent knowledge of criminal law ?" 

The young pleader, so flatteringly addressed, instantly 
bowed his acquiescence in his lordship's request ; made a 
snatch at his bag, gathered up his papers, ran across the 
table, and in a few seconds placed himself immediately 
below the felon's dock where he could communicate 
without difficulty with his client. 

Now Mr. Laconstone, to Wortham's cost, laboured 
under the most decided impression that he was a speaker* 
^' The gods," he felt convinced, <' had made him elo- 
quent." He was 'not quite clear whether he did not sur- 
pass Lord Brougham in vigorous diction and apt and ready 
sarcasm. He approached Lord Lyndhurst very closely 
—of that he was quite sure— in the order and clearness 
of his statements : and the irresistible force of his argu- 
ment. A little more practice was requisite, and he should 
beat Canning upon his own ground. He had no fears 
whatever on the subject. He would beat him not only 
in the wit, and point, and finish of his oral efforts, but in 
their excellent now and rhythm. In a word, Mr. Lacon- 
stone had the impression that he was a promising and 
very remarkable and rising young man. His y^Tt^, how- 
ever, was oratory. He was an advocate. Some wag, — 
as a joke, — assured him that he much resembled in 
manner, voice, and fluency the most accomplished advo- 
cate of modem times, Scarlett. He took tne remark as 
serious ; and subsequently spoke of Baron Abinger as his 
model. At some public dinner he sat next a grey-headed 
functionary who told him he had known intimately the 
celebrated pleader when junior at the bar, and could say 
— ^having heard the statement from his ovm lips — ^that in 
criminal cases when engaged for the defence, he " in- 
variably regarded and treated the accused party — ^be his 
asseverations of innocence ever so earnest and repeated 
— as really criminal. He found this idea serviceable. 
So perilous an impression roused his energies, and kept 
his attention perpetually on the qui t^." Mr. Laconstone 
accepted this tradition as genuine, and relied upon it. 
It struck him as being remarkably fine. It was valuable. 
He should reduce it to practice. It was a legacy. It 
embodied a principle. It might be worth many imp<Nrt- 
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ant verdicts. Ah ! What might it not evetUuaUy insure 
him ? The ermine and a peerage ! What it did ifmae- 
diatdy insure him was this — the conyiction on somewhat 
doubtful evidence of three unhappv men for whom he 
was concerned ! A straightforward jury was unable to 
understand his various quirks and quibbles. He treated 
his own client as guilty. The jury thought he surely 
ought to know best ; and they could not possibly err in 
agreeing with him ! They framed their verdict accord- 
ingly. Still Mr. Laconstone thought his principle sound, 
and abided by it. 

Upon this conviction he persisted in acting; and 
the case of the unfortunate Wortham came in most op- 
portunely as a further exposition of the **Abinger" 
principle. Remonstrance was vain. The poor fellow in 
the dock, in an earnest whisper to his counsel, solemnly 
avowed his innocence. Mr. Laconstone listened ; gave a 
knowing shake of his head, equivalent to— ^' Of course 
you're innocent : never knew a prisoner otherwise : up 
to all that : and shall take my own course." So that 
while the accused^ agonized at his position, and conscious 
that he was not the thief, beffged and implored that 
«« every witness might be well questioned," and the 
whole matter *' opened up from beginning to end," his 
advocate thought 'Uhe less the affair was stirred the 
better. The case was bad; he should reserve himself" 
for his speech ! 

The nrst witness called was Mrs. Harper. She sailed 
imgektieally into court, accompanied by an elderly friend 
of most forbidding aspect. Both ladies, by the sheriff's 
order, had seats on the bench. Never had the owner of 
the stolen note felt greater self-complacency. She was 
verv handsomely dressed. She had a part to play. She 
had a crowded audience for spectators. She sat in high 
places. She was within three of the ludge. She was a 

S arson of importance. All eyes would l^ fixed on her* 
he was the leading witness in the case. Her testimony 
was most material* It would be reported in the counly 
paper. Very possibly counsel would commoit on it. 
And the honey-drop was — she should recover her pro- 
perty ! The day was all sunshine. She was en the very 
eve of becoming celebrated* She was satisfied with her*- 
ael£ and aU the world! 
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'^Oiace Harper'* was called* And G-race Harper 
rose ; and shewed a handsome face under a most becom- 
ing bonnet ; cortsied gracefully to the judge ; and told 
her story. 

She was, in counsel's lanffuage, a ci^ital evidence. 
Her statement was clear ; calmly and resolutely given* 
It hung well together. There was no inconsistency : no 
contramctory point about it. She was neither flattered 
nor abashed in dealing with the various questions put to 
her; spoke distinctly; and was accurate as to dates. 
The judge inquired if the prisoner's counsel had any 
questions to put to this lady. Mr. Laconstone declined 
to cross-examine. The prisoner, hurriedly and in a low 
voice, made a remark to him. Mr. Laconstone was still 
passive. His thoughts were busily employed upon his 
coming speech. Wortham looked wretchedly distressed. 
Some point not quite clear seemed to strike the judge. 
He mused a moment, and then asked the lady : — 

" When did you see your purse again after the prisoner 
left the shop in the hurried way you have described?" 

^^ Not until I saw it in the policeman's custody." 

^^ You mean to swear that toe purse was lying before 
you on your handkerchief up to the time the prisoner 
quitted the shop ?" 

"I do." 

*^And you never saw it afterwards: even far a 
momerU?^^ 

Mrs. Harper paused. 

^' I have no recollection of seeing it. I think I did 
not. To the best of my knowledge and belief I did 
not." 

The judge put this reply upon his notes : and the 
prosecuting counsel called the next witness. 

Mr. Whittenbuiy rose in the box. His evidence, ten- 
dered in his usual figurative style, referred to the restiess 
and uneasy deportment of the prisoner while waiting at 
the counter. He declared he had never watched the 
movements of a more mercurial individual. The airiness 
of his deportment reminded him of vacillations*—" 

The judge frowned. 

** What are you, Sir ?" said he. 

" A mercer, my Lord." 
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language, and not in snch absurd and high-flown 
terma." 

Mr. Whittenbury was nettled beyond concealment; 
sulked ; affected deafness, and then said pettishly : — 

''Perhaps my evidence can be dispensed with alto- 
gether ?" 

The judge eyed him sternly for some moments, and 
then said with emphasis : — 

''If you misconduct yourself in this court, I shall 
commit you." 

Mr. Whittenbury was cowed, and then, bursting with 
chagrin, condescended to speak plainly. His cros&- 
examination was brief, and so managed by Mr. Lacon- 
atone as to strengthen the case against the prisoner. 

Isham Dadd, a shop-assistant, was next called on. He 
deposed to seeing the purse on the counter before Mrs. 
Harper ; to missing it immediately after Wortham's exit ; 
to the abrupt manner in which the prisoner quitted the 
shop ; and to the fact of his making no purchase. 

There was something sinister in the mode in which 
this witness gave his evidence. He hesitated repeatedly ; 
looked pale and ill at ease ; and studiously avoided meet- 
ing the prisoner's eye. His voice, too, was disagreeable. 
Some would have called it hj^ocritical. It was wiry and 
high-pitched. He spoke in the falsetto key. The ex- 
pression of his eye was subtle and his attitude crouching. 
Altogether, a more sinister-looking personage has rarely 
appeared as veitness in a court of justice. 

Mim also Mr. Laconstone declined to subject to cross- 
exammatioD. ^ 

He had made a rapid and joyous descent from the 
witness-box, when the judge desired him to be recalled. 

"How long have you been in the employment of 
Steele and Whittenbury?" 

" Four years." 

" During that period, has any occurence of a similar 
nature taken place upon the premises?" 
* Dadd's pale complexion assumed a more ashy hue: 
apart from this he gave no indication that he had heard 
the question. 

" You understand his lordship ?" said the junior counsel 
for the prosecution, feeling somewhat puzzled by the 
silence of the witness. 
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Dadd^fl lips moved, bat hot a word was audible. 
" I asked you," said the judge, ^^ whether, during tiie 
period you have lived with your employers — ^four yean 

irou state — any similar loss has come to your Know- 
edge?" 

*^ One lady said she had lost some money,'* was the 
sulky answer, most unwillingly given. 

** Was she a customer ?" 

** She was." 

" Was the money ever traced ?" 

** Not to my knowledge." . 

*^ Did the loss take place in the shop f " 

" It did." 

** And the missing money was never— that you heard 
of—recovered ?" 

"No." 

"How many shop-assistants do Messrs. Steele and 
Whittenbury keep ?" 

"In the whole, nine." 

The senior partner next presented himself. He deposed 
to pursuing the prisoner ; overtaking him ; requiring him 
to DO searched ; to the resistance which he made ; and to 
the amount of personal suffering which he, the &t and 
wheezy Mr. Steele, endured in the encounter. 

He gave his evidence in a decided, business-like tone ; 
and the point in it which told most against the prisoner 
was this — ^the minute detail embodied in Steele^s testi- 
mony of Wortham's unwillingness to be searched. 

The concluding witness was the policeman, who de- 
posed to searching the prisoner: finding on him tiie 
missing purse and note $ and to Mrs. Harper's at once 
describing and identifying both. 

The prosecutor's case seemed complete. 

The judge now called on the accused for his defence; 
and Mr. Laconstone began his address to the jmry. 

It would be injustice to withhold from it this pndse— 
that it was a clever, off-hand, fluent speech. But it was 
altogether declamatory. It presupposed Wortham's guilt 
throughout. And it never allowed the listener a respite 
from the fact that the prisoner had the great good fortune 
to have Mr. Laconstone as his advocate. One point, by 
no meant immaterial, be left altogether untouched, 
namely, that, long previous to Wortham's eommittali a 
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purw had bMa miMtd by a IWy-^^QitiMaMir in thb fttkiDD- 
able shop, and never recovered. With a happy complii 
ment to the judge, and another to the jary, he drew 
towards a olose ; intimated tiiat he should call witnaise^ 
as to character, and then leave the case to th«r marcifol 
copaideration. 

The witneflses alluded to answered to their naioes, weA 

?\i%Q highlv favourable testimony in the prisoner's behaUl 
h^y confirmed, amply, every assertion which he had 
made when first taken into custody. They proved that 
his errand to the little town of was to attend his 

mother's funeral j and that her funeral had bcMi fised, as 
he had said, for '* three o'clock precisely, by the officiat* 
ing clergyman." They swore that he had left the heosi 
where be was staying for the purpose of buying a bit of 
crape to put round bis hat, *^ \^hich was all the moumuig 
he could afford." In reply to a question from one of the 
jury, the witness under examination stated that the jm^ 
•oner was *^ friendless ; that he had n^her father nor 
mother, nor any near relative in the wide world." 

'* What is he ?" said the j udge : ^* what is his calling f " 

** He has been a sailor," was the answer, ** aad thriee 
shipwrecked, losing each time every rag of clothing he 
^ad. Now he's a clerk — a collecting cierk^I think they 
ddl him-^on board a river-«teamer." 

The greatest impression left on the auditory was made 
by the last witness — a superannvated pilot-*-*a venerable 
looking old man with a profusion of gu>ssy white hair, a 
keen bright eye, and aa honest and contentiMl snile. He 
said he had known the prisoner '* for a matter of eightMB 
years," and had had never heard any *^ harm of him, but 
much in his ^aise." Once to his knowledge he had 
saved a man, who had fallen overboard, by jumping after 
htm and keeping a firm hold on him till help could 
be had. *< Some gem'men made a subscription, and 
handed it to him. ^e wouldn't have it No ! Not ha. 
He said he ^ didn't want to pocket money for saving ^ 
lellow«creature i' A likely chap that!" concluded Mie 
old seaman, with a most contemptuoiis air, ^* to torn 
pickpocket I to g» into one o' them ouseed vanify shops 
and 8te%l a lady's puss. Yah !'* 

There was a hearty cheer io eonit as the oM man 
iumed mdigDantly away. 

8 
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. The jii^e imtaQtly repietied this bmt €f peUfat 

fiieling, and proeeeded to sum up. 

. Calin« digoifiedy and inaprMsive, he seemed by the ima^ 
partiality of his statements, and the sustained suavityof 
Aia manner, the very impersonation of justice. His 

towers of analysis — and they were great — were inatantly 
rougbt to beift' upon the oase : and in a very few sen* 
tenoes be presented to the juiy the whole transactiiMB, 
Aoroughly divested of the false eoloaring whicb the ex* 
affgerated statements of counsel had thrown arooiid it. 
ne travelled quickly through the testimony of 
Harper and Isham Dadd ; and laid str^ ^F^^ ^^® 
cumstanee of the purse and note being both found on tlie 
prisoner's person, and on tbe resistance made by him to 
the necessary search. On the other, hand, he reminded 
tbe jury of tne fact elicited from Dadd during hiseiamin»- 
tion in chief, that money had been previously lost by a 
lady ia that very shop and never recovered* The prison- 
er's defence was that he had not stolen the purse or the 
note* That be was not awMre that they were upon him : 
and that they must have b^en put in the side-pocket of 
his jacket by another person. He made no attempt to 
support this statement^omewbat improbable upoo'^he 
very &ce of ' it^^y any evidence. The jury's province 
was to judge to what degree of belief such a defence waa 
entitled. 

Then followed the question of character. The tea* 
ti^ony given in Wortham's favour the judge read over 
slowly, deliberately, and emphatically. Then came his 
eomment. '^Character," he remarked, '* could not avail 
but in cases where there was conflicting evidence — cases 
Jwhere there was absence of proof: character could never 
be allowed to outweigh facts." 

The prisoner listened, anxiously, to this remark, and 
its purport seemed to cut him to the very soul. An ex- 
pression of deep, unmitigated, indescribable anguish 
passed over his countenance* Tbe muscles about the 
mouth worked convul^vely for some seconds ; and thee 
*-^the nervous action suddenly ceasing — ^his face aesumed 
the ghastliness and rigidity of a corpse. Despair, for the 
moment, had the mastery. 

, Suddenly a thought struck him. He stood up erect in 
the dock, and look^ the jury down. Face aftca: £Me he 
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flUfMl) aod npi3iy MMuraed f Mid thea cftfeie a aliglit 
flestope. Itft nature I coald not well deftm; nor can I, 
for obTioas reatonst describe it now. But I finnded I taw 
it answered. Low down in the second row -of the jtlrr* 
box sat. a diminutive, dark-visaged man, with a traly 
Spanish hce and flashing eye, whom I had regarded 
earnestly, from time to time, lor his singular resemblcnoa 
to Eean. Fop distinction's sake I will term this SpaniBh- 
looking personage the eleventh juror. He had paid, freni 
fint to bst, close attention >to the case ( and had more 
than once put a pertinent question to a witness. His eye 
— ^for I watched Jbim narrowly — rested with a stem and 
inquiring gaae upon the prisoner; and tiMB his whole 
countenance lit up with a kind and encociraging expre»> 
aion. Whatev^ was the nature of their eomrnvnieation, 
and whatever the medium through which information waa 
conveyed, I was convinced that the prisoner and No. 11 
understood eacb other ; and with redoubled cariosity I 
awaited the result 

The judge still proceeded to charge the jury, but hta 
observations w^e on the point of closing. 

*^ You . have now the whole of the facts belonging to 
the case before you; u{)on those £icts it is your pro* 
vince to decide ; that decision, you mtwt be well aware, ia 
nM>st important to the prisoner i if, after the declaratlona 
on oath of the various witnesses called before you, yea 
entertain any reasonable . doiA)t, it is your duty to give 
the prisoner the benefit of such doubt : your verdict.in 
that case will be an acquittal." 

' His lordship sunk back in U^ soft and well-cushiofied 
easy-chair, looking somewhat fainrt and exhausted ; and 
the clerk of arraigns instantly was ready with his nasal 
war : — 

** Gentlemen of the jury, consider your vordiet." 

The jury turned round in their box to consult and 
agree. And the while a species of running comment oa 
the trial might be heard here and there buszing about the 
haU. 

V^Case too clear to admit of dofnbt!"— ^^'IngenioiM 
defence, but flimsy !" — '< Transp<Nrtation to a certainly !" 
r— '' Young to leave his country* for fourteen or twenty 
years!"— -'<A firat 4>ffence, doubtless, poor fellow {"•«* 
*^ Hasn't the look of ^ hardened thief!" 
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Still the jury ieemed alMorbed in an eamert and eyei 
ttoffiy debttte. At length the foreman tenied xonnd and 
■iMreflsed the judge. 

. ^^Hf lord, one ^ the jury fleema to think that Mrs. 
Harper faaaa't ideoaified the note*-*ahe haan't awora to it 
in murtb" 

Hia lordahip aeemed/or a nM>meDt atruek by the obje^ 
tima* Berbapa the interruption might aanoy turn. He 
k>oked, for a judge, slightly fluahed, and fidgeted. After 
a brief* pavaa, duriDg which he conaulted hi9~ note6» the 
OcHim eama forth :^* 

^* Hr8« Harper identified both note and pane in Steele 
and Whktenbary'a riiop; identified them iannediatelj 
after Uieir having been taken from the peraon of the pri* 
aoner: abe baa a worn to that effect in the wittieea-box." 

''But, my lord, they were not shewn to her in oourt-- 
ihe dhd not awear to them in oourt She dM not idmtify 
them in the jury's presence and heariaig, and in opea 
eourt say they were here.*' 

So persisted the eleventh juror, who was apokesmaa. 

• ^ M3». Harper has identified her property with suffici- 
ent accuraoy and decision for the purpose of public jus- 
tice," returned his lordahip, stiffly. 

The juy again consulted. But in vain. Afteor a short 
pausot the foreman sttd, piteously :*— 

* ** We cannot agree, my lord ; we wiab to retity." 
The iudga at once assented. 

*' Gall a fresh jury ; and give these gentlemen in 
Kriiarige of the proper officer. Let them be locked up ; 
and him sworn to tiieir legal and efficient custody.** 

With mafiil glances me twelve, slowly, withdrew. 
An hour went by, and affaiu they came into coaii 
They required— msing the roreman as their mouthpieoe 
'-'^^ fresh instructions and further infisrmatioa from his 
fardsUp." 

«0n what point?'* 

''The resistance made by the prisoner when searched; 
aooke of the jurv Mre of opinion that be did not resist" 

Ajgm the judge tumea to his notes. 

^ fieBtaianee he, unquestionably, o^red. It la so stated 
on oath. The evideiice of Mr. Steele is conclusive on 
the point.'* 



. And the jti^ge h^re read, teriatm^ fiom kit notes iffhaft 
tbat worthy had undergone, in his love for justice* upon 
his own -premises ! 

The eleventh juror h^re remarked, with much defei^ 
ence of manner, that he hsd listened with extreme 
eamestness to the evidence, and his impreasion was, that 
tbe prisoner had not objected to being searofaed, bat to 
being searched by an interested and unauthorized wtmm* 

A glorious apple of discord prored this Wilfully oon- 
trived observation. It brought three oouaael on their 
legs at once ; wad the judge to his notes once more. Mr4 
Laconstone .rose and spouted for his client. The proa^ 
euting counsel, senior and junior, had also their say; 
and me judge, as a matter of ceursei^ad to aet as nm- 
pire. After a sharp burst of wrangling, it was agreed 
that -the prisoner had not objected to being seardied, but 
to being searched by an unaiUhorizei pemm; that Mr* 
Steele put himself forward to perform this obnoxious 
duty ; tnat the prisoner then resisted, and that to Mr. 
Steele's cost. The jury again retired. Three houia 
went by. TwiKght gave way to darkness. The court 
sat late. There was a heavy cause before it, mod the 
judge seemed resolute that no sacrifice of personal com- 
Ibrt on his part should be wanting to eoqiedite public 
business. At seven a message was delivered 1^ the 
proper officer to the court. " An elderly gentleman was 
on the jury who was subject to fits ; and, as in Wort- 
ham's case, there seemed to him no prospect of the 
jury's agreeing, and as, if they did not agree, they would 
have to sit up all night, be begged that he^ fat one, 
might be dismissed. He bad not riept out of his own 
bed for a matter of three-aod-ferty years ! (Some wicked 
creatures in court were hardened enough to laugh at 
this authentic and touching statement.) If he did not 
go to bed at his own hour, in his own dwelling, he knew, 
very well what would be the conse<jueaees« Might h^ 
therefore, gof" 

*It was signified to this afflicted old gratleman that the 
jud|;e, at present, had no power to r^ease him* 

Time sped on. Ten o'clock arrived. The court was 
an the pomt of breaking up, when it was intimated that 
the iuiy in Wortham's case were unanimous, and wisksii 
to ottimr their veicdiet. < Im ftey came. . 8om# v«y 
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iniliecl, very SDCrf, and very jiidad faces were visible in 
the ^oup ; but m tbe dark^ mabiug eje of my Spaniih- 
looking friend — his name I subsequently ascertaued to 
be Zillet&-*-there was undisguised triamph. 

The clerk of tke arraigns, taking up his customsij 
snore, inoaired: 

** Gentl^nen of the juxyf are you agreed upon your 
vwdict?" 

The foreman bowed assent. 

''How say you — is the prisoner, Ralph Wortfaam, 
guilty or not guilty of the felony with which he standi 
charged in the indictment V* 

** Not ouiltt !'* 

'* You say he is not guilty : that is your verdict, sod 
so you say all.'* 

For this result the spectators were evidently unprs- 
pared. A low buzz of surprise was audible m ooiirt, 
mtimatififf that a different issue had been expected. 
Apparently the judge shared this impresdon. He nn 
marked : — 

*^ Prisoner, you have had a mercifVil jury. Let the 
past never be forgotten as a warning for the future!^ 

In a feeble and faint voice came the reply : 

*^ I am innocent, my lord ; and so I shall one day be 
{HPOved." 

Some sixteen or eighteen hours after this result, (^ 
eumstances favoured my wish of having an iotroductioD 
to Mr. Zillett. He was alone; and the conversatioQ 
was easily brought to bear upon the recent trial, tt 
was solely with reference to it that I sought him. 

*^ The verdict seemed to take the spectators by8^^ 
prise," said I, carelfssly. 

^ It was a lenient verdict ; and the more I reflect upon 
the evidence, the more satisfied I feel with our con- 
(fusion," was his i^|y* " 

'* You had some difficulty in arriving at it ?*' 

** Yes ; we had some obstinate spirits to persnads and 
bend ; one or more such there wiU always be in every 
joiT-box." 

' And he laughed, as if tickled by the recollection of 
senile obdurate colleague*-*the old gentleman, for in* 
stanoef subject to ^* occasional fits«^' and appraheDsivs 
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•f the moft horrible ooDseqisiences if he was ft sight 
ftbeent from home. v 

*^The priaooer must deeply feel his obligations to 
you." 

i^I did my dttty^ nothing more ;" he rejoined, with 
miurhed but quiet emphasis; an emphasis so peculiar 
that I was satisfied his reply involved a double meaning. 

*' He was aware, I think, of yenr favorable disposition 
towards him." 

My combanion eyed me keenly, but was silent* 

^^I could almost faacy," I continued, Mthal you 
understood each other; that some telegraphic oommu- 
uication passed between you !" 

^* Oh ! ah ! indeed ; that we talked with our fingers 
under the very eye of the judge !" 

*^No! no! That is not my meaning; such open 
communication could not well pass in court." 

*< To the point, then-^be explicit — ^for I am really at a 
loss to guess your drift," observed Mr. Ziliett, slpwly, 
with an admirably feigned air of perplexity. 

*^ This, I mean ; that the prisoner knew by some 
medium of communication impenetrable by others, that 
in you he had a friend !" 

The rejoinder was immediate. Mr. Zillett lifted up 
his eyebrows, and exclaimed : — 

<> Never saw him before in my life, shall probably never 
see him again ; know nothing about his friends, his con* 
unctions, his intentions. When he entered the dock, t# 
aoe he was a prisoner, and nothing more." 

**' Did he remain such to you throughout the trial f^^ 

He laughed heartily at my query, and then parried 
it. 

" You question closely. Sir ; and, if in the law, do 
honour to the special pleader under whom you have com- 
menced your career." 
. Another laugh, and he continued :-— 

"Do I fail in making you comprehend that I was 
merely a iuror on this occasion, most unquestionably no 
personal friend or even acquaintance of tius unfcHtunate 
party ?" 

*< But on a sudden," persisted I, '* you took the most 
decided and extraordinary interest in the case ?" 

** I did so from the first. I had an impraMlon — whicii 
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ia t p&tm d M the erideiice was developed— tlat the reel 
criminal was in court* but not io the oock. I recognised 
Irimv tnethoughty in the witnea8-boz« You caDnot-^will 
not expect me to be more explicit. It would be ueh 
proper. Bat with such an impression, deeply and 000- 
seientiously entertained, nothing would have iisducad hm 
to pronounce Wortham guilty." 

*' And,'' said I, **from the time he entered the ooiirt 
to the time he quitted it Aw relation to you ramiimed urn* 
changed? From the commencement to the close of the 
trial he was to you a stranger, an alien, nothing more?" 

Again he laughed long and merrily. 

'* X ou are puzzled,'* said he, *' as wiser men hare been 
before you* Come! come! I affirm nothing. I deny 
nothinff. You are no Inquisitor; nor am I before the 
Holy Tribunal. I am, therefore, not compelled to make 
admissions. Owning no adherence to the Romish Church, 
I aUf therefore, not enjoined to confession ! Now for a 
>chaBge of subject. How is our mutual friend, llling^ 
worth ? Have the Buxton Baths agreed with him ?" 

Other chit-chat followed. But the conversation closed 
with, on my part, the most decided impression that there 

was a mystery — powerless as I was to unravel it. 

# s • • * • • 

Years — I forget how many— 4'olled away ere we again 
met in Warwickshire. • Zillett needed, however, no 
renurk on my part to freshen op his reeollectiona of the 
past. He waS) himself, the first to advert to them. 

*' Inquisitor !" said he, with a smile, '* what are tlie 
latest tidings you bring from Mr. Justice Gazelee? Yoa 
teaaeoiber the laet time we sat in the law chiefs pre- 
sence f 

'* I do ; and our subsequent interview." 
' ** At which you were foiled ! Ha! ha! hal Come, for- 
give me! You will respect my opinions in future* Hj 
suspicions, you see, were well founded !*' 

'« On what subject?" 

'^What! have yoa yet to learn the disolosuies ak 
iteele and Whittenbury'sr' 

** I had forgotten their names." 

<«Biit not Wortham*st" said he, somewhat rqwoacb- 
fiilly. 
• ** No, no! whatever relates to him has interest for me*'* 
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. " Bo I thooffht ; now listen. Eighteen months aftet 
that memorable trial, daring which yea would have it 
that the prisoner and m]rself privatelj commtinicated— ^*' 

'* And which opinion/' I ejaculated, ** I entertain to 
this hour!" 

'' Oh I Ah ! Well ! Eighteen months afta^i^ards, Ishain 
Dadd, whose bearing in the witness-box you cannot well 
haye forgotten, ^as apprehended for embezzlement. 
Some dozen frauds were established against him ; and, at 
his employers' instance, the Government of the day com* 
passionately sent this delicate-looking young man, for 
change of air, to Sydney! Before he sailed, it occurred 
to him that it would be somewhat awkward to land in a 
new colony penniless ; and that his acknowledged reputa* 
tion for raising the wind demanded that he should make a 
final attempt at duping the knowing ones. From mere 
force of habit he selected Mr. Whittenbury. To that 
figurative personage he sent, thro.ugh an unsuspected 
channel, a message, bearing this import-^that he had in** 
formation to give Mr. W. on a most interesting point ; 
that this information none could impart but himself, 
Dadd; that it had reference to commercial matters; thati ^^ 
before he divulged it, he demanded ten pounds down, in Jr 
gold ; that his stay in England was '«uncertain ;' and *^ ' 
therefore that * an early application was desirabla' The 
junior partner," continued Mr. Zillett, ** was sorely pU85- 
sled. Dadd he believed to be a consummate rogue ; but 
etill be might be in possessiott of valuable information* 
The firm might have been robbed to a greater extent 
llian had as yet been ascertained. Dadd might have 
accomplices. Whittenbury Juddered at the idea, and 
sought counsel <^ his experienced principal. That 
worthy was fuiiouB. * What could his partner mean f ' 
lie demanded. *Did he wirii to fo<^ away the entire 
means of the firm ? Were they not sufficient losers by 
thai villain Dadd already ?' — ^Mr. W« shook his bead in 
truly mournful acquiescence.*^' It'e all Bam/* continued 
Mr. Steele^ voeiforoualy, as soon as his breath would 
permit him to indulge in a hearty ejaculation. * Ugh 1 
ugh I ugh! This coilgh will kill me. It's impoiitioa 
from beginning to end. Ugh ! ugh ! Ten pounds, foiv 
tooth! Give, if you will ; but let the money be your 
own. Tbm firm sinll nearer advance it. That I'm to* 
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■olyed on. Ugh ! ugh ! ugh ! Oh dear, these cough mlkt 
at five Bhillings a box, do me no manner of good. I 
flball break a blood-v^fiseL And then, Whittenbniy, 
you'll be, morally, my murderer. But, mark jou ; IVe di- 
rected every farthing of my capital to be withdrawn from 
the firm.' — ' Don't allude, pray don't, to any thing so 
dreadful,' cried Whittenbury, piteously. Whether thii 
remark," said Ziilett, slyly, '* had reference to the demise 
of his partner, or to the diversion of hi$ capital, does not 
clearly appear. * But suppose,' persisted the junior, 
earneetly, ^that truth has not entirely desert^ this 
wretched creature, Dadd; suppose that there is some 
important disclosure impendin g ■ ' ' Fiddle-faddle 
with your long words,' shouted Steele (his face grew 
very purple) — * fiddle-faddle ! there is nothing pending 
but doubtful debts to the tune of a thousand pounds, 
which I vdsh you would get in.' * There many be ao* 
complices,' insinuated W., softly ; ^ there may be asso^ 
ciates ; there may be snakes in the firm, snakes which we 
are warming at our own fire, only hereafter to sting us. 
We steer, Mr. Steele, we steer, believe me, between 
Scylla and Charybdis— <— ' His partner would hear no 
more. He roused himself up, looked his partner full in 
the face, and remarked, with upbraiding efnphasis, * I've 
heard you mention these people very often before; so 
often, indeed, have their names been upon your tongue, 
that I have searched the books carefully, to see when 
and for what they were customers. I can find no men* 
tion of 'em. None— none whatever! and therefore,' said 
Steele — ^looking daggers the while at his delinquent col- 
league—' my mind's made up ! They're improper cha* 
racters! Tes, yes! That has long been my impressiim* 
And now, let me tell you, Sir, that, as a famuy man^ 
you should have scornM to have soiled your lips wilb 
any mention of such people. Syllee and Onybdis, indeed ! 
For shame of yourseli! For shame, I say!'— 'Good 
faeayens, Steele!' began the junior; ^is it possible you 

ean labour under such a mistake as ' — * Not a word. 

Sir!' said the senior, seyerely ; ' not a word— or I make 
it my business, this very eyening, to call on Mrs. Whit- 
tenbury !'" 

" That was a potent name to conjure with, and Htkt 
menaced man by no means relished even a passing lefer^ 
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ence to it ; bat, xoMking his chagrin under a smile, he 
obserred, * Well, Sir, we will waive that subject for the 
present: hereafter I will return to it.' — •Return to it!* 
exclaimed Mr. Steele, with horror; * what! jom glory in 
ydur shame? Now I've done with youl No! not 
another word this awful night! Rummage the gaol for 
Isham Dadd when you will ; say to him what you will \ 
give him what you will: but mind — no message from 
me ; no money of mine. Return to Syllee jind Chybdis 
hereafter, eh? Infamy! Infamy! That unfortunate 
Mrs. Whittenbury ! If there's a wife upon this earth to 
be pitied, it's that deceived, much enduring, and most 
unsuspecting woman!' And, waving his hands before 
him, m token of irrepressible horror, Mr. Steele went, or 
rather waddled, his way. His partner, meanwhile, sought 
the gaol, and obtained, with some difficulty, an interview 
with Dadd. The turnkey, at the former's request, left 
them alone. For a moment the dishonest servant seemed 
abashed by the presence of his injured master. Recover* 
ing himself, he quickly asked, with great coolness, whether 
he ' came thither to reproach him with the past, or to 
comply with his conditions.' — •Reproaches, though de- 
served, would be useless,' said Whittenbury ; ' and thus, 
though with strong misgivingSt I am prepared to close 
with your proposal.'-*-' The money?' was- the next in* 

S^iry, made with as much effrontery as if he was urging 
e payment of a just debt. — ^*It is here.' — ^*Hand it 
over.'*— 'No; not until you have given the informatiofi 
you profess to possess.' — ^Dadd eyed him, and remarked, 
sullenly, ' Pay first : listen afterwards.' From this posi- 
tion no persuasion or remonstrance could induce him to 
depart. At length Mr. Whittenbury held out to him, in 
silence, the bribe agreed on. The convict keenly scru- 
tinized the coin, to ascertain that it was genuine ; satisfied 
on this head, he stowed it away carefully in various parts 
bf his felon's garb. These precautions completea, he 
turned towards his late employer, and said, with some* 
thing very like a sneer, * Having paid down the purchase* 
money, let me wish you joy of your bargain!' The 
junior recollected his senior's repeated eautions, and felt 
that 'he was ciome/'— ^ What I have to say,' continued 
Dadd, *' will bring no money into your till, or take « 
•i&gle doubtful debt off your books. But it will staxtb 
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your mind, and reliere mine. Yoa remember Mrs. Harp^ 
er's purse, and the trial of Ralph Wortham for taking 
it?' — ^Yes; and the scandalous verdict of the jury in 
acquitting him.' — ^It was a just verdict,' said the felon^ 
gravely; *he was not the thief.'— « Who was?' — *!!• 
returned the other, in a daring tone ; *I took it. I wanted 
money. I had lost a whole year's salary at a low shilling 
hell. My debts ^ere pressing, and I was desperate. I 
took the purse. Could I have kept it I should not have 
been here; but Steele's activity ruined all.' — *Yon took 
it !— how ? — when ?' — * The moment in which Wortham, 
tired of waiting, bolted from the counter. The silly, vain 
woman had paraded her bank*»note and purse so frequently 
and ostentatiously that the temptation was more than I 
could resist ; my debts made me frantic, and fifty pounds 
would pay most. I seised it slyly, hoping that suspicion 
would light on Wortham ; and so it aid« As to getting 
the note quickly off my hands I had no fears. At one 
or other x)f my gaming haunts I knew I could pass it. I 
watched my opportunity and succeeded-— ~.' 'And 
then ?' ' Oh ! Steele brought him back ; and with him s 
policeman ; and then there was a hubbub, and a search, 
and a row, which you must well remember; my courage 
failed me ; I be^n to fear that the search might become 
general ; so availing myself of the confusion and uproar 
which prevailed when Wortham upset Steele, I helped, 
and very gladly helped, to drag the supposed thief into 
the inner shop to be searched ; while so doing I securely 
placed note and purse in the side pocket of his jacket. 
The rest you know.' 

'''And is this all you have to tell me?' cried the 
amazed and sickening Whittenbnry, after a pause. 

"'Yes! ail! No; stop-'-^ot all. I have a w<n^ 
or two more to add, and tney are words of advice: Paf 
your assistants better, and you will have fewer thefts ; 
treat them not as brutes but as Christians, and you will 
have more chance of their regarding your interest as their 
own ; don't let them see in so many of their masters the 
Bau>st wanton waste and extravagance, unlimited expend!* 
ture, and the most costly follies, and expect thenh vi^ 
such an example before their eyes, to be frugal, industri* 
ous, self-denying, and trustworthy* Farewell! Yoa 
don't repent of your bargain, do you? Yea have sunlf 
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bad your money's worth?' And» with a low, mocking 

laagh, the villaia turned away." 

• • • • • • 

"And now," inquired Zillett, as he closed bis recital, 
" what is your opinion of Mr. Isham Dadd ? and what 
your opinion of the refractory juryman?" 

" That both suggest matter for thought. But tell me 
•—where is Wortham ?" 

" On the bounding sea ; a prosperous man ; independ- 
ent, and respected." 

** Another inquiry: Since light has dawned upon 
myaelt^ and I; like you, am bound by the ^ mystic tiey' 
reply to me unreservedly." 

"I will." 

** Did you not discover him in court to be a Mason ?" 

"I did; and in distress. You know our creed. Was I 
to stand aloof from him because the world frowned oa 
trim ; and the more when, from the first, I entertained 
deeply-rooted and irremoveable suspicions that he ought 
not to have been in the dock at all !" 

''But he owed his deliverance mainly to the recogni* 
tion of brotherhood ?" 

'" And to the influence of previous character ; both 
weighed strongly with me. Strongly, do I sav ?" said 
Zillett^ warmly and eagerly correcting himself $ "un* 
govemably, is the proper term* A brother — ^view him 
where you will — ^is a brother all the world over." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

A HASON's HOMB — ^NEWSTEAD ABBET AND CXIbORBI. 

WILDMAN, 

** Methinks/' said the Eoglisb merchant, " I should like to Tisii the 
^ns of yonder castle, situated hj the waterfall. There is sompthliy 
of melancholy dignity in such a scene, which reconciles us to the mis- 
fbrtuies of oar own time» by showing that obt ancestors, who wore, 

Srhaps, more intelligent or more powerfnl, have, neyertheleaB, in theor 
ys, enconnteM cares and distresses similar to those which we now 
groan under." — Sib Walter Soott : Anne of Geierstein. 

*< His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex is expected 
here, to-day, on a visit to the Colonel, and I fear i must 
refuse you admittance." 

Such was the unwelcome greeting we received fit)]xi 
the porter the morning on which we presented ourselves 
ftt Newstead. The faces of many of our party lengthened 
visibly. We had come some considerable distance. A 
good deal of inconvenience had been submitted to in 
order to reach the Abbey early. With some, moreover, 
it was their last day in Nottinghamshire — their final and 
only opportunity of seeing the early home of Byron. 
The porter was again applied to ; and the usual sop to 
Cerberus proffered/ The official was inexorable. He 
replied, bluntly : 

*' The colonel was not in the habit of making excep- 
tions : as be did to one he did to all." 

"Take in my card, at any rate," said our leader; **if 
shewn to Colonel Wildman, I flatter myself he will not 
close his gates upon the party." 

"One rule for all," persisted the porter: "but your 
card, Sir, shall undoubtedly be sent up to the colonel 
forthwith." 

After a long and anxious pause, a groom came leisoi^lj 
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jjkn^ to UB» with the cheering tidings that ** the prince 
'Was not expected to arrive till evening ; and that, mean- 
while^ the noaee and grounds were open to us.'^ 

It is a noble pile ; and, as associated with the name 
of Bjrron, must, for ages to come, be a boiise of renown* 
We went leisurely over it ; and then adjourned to the 
grounds* Every object seems to recall the poet and his 
writings* There is the nobly proportioned ruined arch, 
magnificent even in ^ecay, through which the wind sighs 
so wildly, and which the bard has vividly described in a 
fine staiiza of one of the most objectionable of his poems* 
The. h^e, too, in which he and *' Boatswain" used to 
gambol, was before uh — a broad sheet of water, and 
covered, when we saw it, under the influence of a fresh 
Inreeze, with mimic wave^. Looking full upon this lake 
is the poet's bed-room. The furniture in it, as having 
heen used by him, naturally arrests attention; Its value 
consists entirely in its association with Byron. It is old, 
ill-used and shabby. We saw the monument raised by 
Ihe poet to his favourite — "Uoatstiwin" — and the tree 
where he had carved his own and his sister's name'^^he 
sister to whom he was so deeply and deservedly attached 
^—^was specially pointed out to us. Near a path leading 
to the plantation are two trees, which grow close together 
•^so close as to suggest the idea that they spring from 
the same stem — ^brother and sister. On one of these 
mav be read, carved by the poet — 

Byron, 1813. 

AuatrsTA. 

Frail memorials of fervent affection! The greatest 

Sossible care ia taken of these trees; and no efibrt 
eemed superfluous to secure them from desecration and 
injury. In fact, one of the many excellent traits in the 
present owner of the Abbey is the jealous vigilance with 
which he keeps up all that Liord Byron valued ; cherishes 
whatever is connected with his name or fame ; attends 
to his old pensioner^ provides for the comforts of former 
frvourites; and, ^flCa magnanimous selfnlenial which 
BO other than a trul^iioble spirit could exercise, is con- 
tent that the old and popular phrase should still pass 
onrrent-^^' Newstead Abbey and Lord Byron ;" instead 
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of beii^ Biiptnaded by *^ Ne^vrttmd . Abbej wd C^dand 
Wildmaou'* No relative coald be more tender of the 

Eoet's fame, or more attached to bis memorj, than hia Irae- 
earted sucoessor aod former acbool-fellow ! 

The chapel and oloistera are very perfect and atrikinp^ 
The former dim, gloomy, and sepulchral ; lit up invariabfy 
with lamps duriDff the celebration of divine service. Here 
we were shewn toe stone coffin whence Bvron drew tiie 
akull which he mounted in silver, and used as a drioldag 
goblet. Now of this far-famed drinking-cup one word. 
Despite the costly manner in which it has been monotedy 
And the elaboration of art bestowed upoo it, and tbe 
lines written on it, and the penchant of the poet for it, 
it is a very disagreeable affair; and though ranked among 
the memorabilia of the Abbey, the sooner one is able to 
dismiss it from recollection the better. While paasing 
throuffh the cloisters, one of our party asked the grey* 
headed, grave-looking man who preceded^us as our Ctoe^ 
rone, whether '< tbe Abbey was quiet in the sma' hooiB ?" 
The conductor was silent. He afiected not to have heoi<d 
the question. But I was persuaded he had; and hod 
understood it. Of the same mind was the &ir querist ; 
for she quickly renewed her question, with the additiofiol 
remark^ that she bad heard that Newstead had, occasion- 
ally, its unearthly visitants. Still the guide preserved 
silence. But the lady, with true feminine perseverancOy 
reiterated her inquiries, and those in so determined a tone 
that reply was indispensable. 

^^It is trovbled at times,''^ said the old man, reluctantly, 
but firmly. 

" By whom ?" 

The response was boldly and sturdily given this time. 

"By those who cannot rest in their graves, and won't 
let other honest people rest ou$ of them. Folks do eo»e 
again that shouldn't! That's the fact! and there's ne 
denying it These cloisters are the place they're partir 
cular partial to. The colonel won't have it so. But thef 
come for all that. An old monk '^pibially. One of tM 
duke's people saw him. It nearl^ killed the man ; bo 
wasn't himself for hours after ! I'm not surprised — net 
L Blessed saints !" (I inferred from this ejaculation tint 
he was a Romanist.) "To hear of such things is bad 
enough : but to Me— oh dear ! oh dear !" 
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The aomsiBient oansed hj this avowal to some of our 
party was marvellous. The lady, however, who had 
eUoited the history was much too absorbed in pursuing 
it to heed our indecent merriment: with the deepest 
gravity she resumed t — 

*^ Have you ever seen any thing strange ?^ 
** No! tiianks be praised, I never have ; but I've heard 
enough. The sighs — the shrieks that V\e listened to 
before now. My very marrow has been chilled withio 



me.'' 






And how do you account for it ?** 
Why," returned he, with earnest nncerii^, ** I lay it, 
IB part, to the wickedness of the late lord*--a sad one he 
undoubtediy was — and in part I lay it to the skull. 80 
long ss that skull is kept above ground, that old monk 
will walk about and claim it." 

*' Oh ! Ah !" cried the wag of the party ; ** I under* 
stand you now perfecttv ! you mean that the skull be* 
longs to the old gentleman-^he walking monk-^and 
that he feels himself rather at a loss, and uncomfortable 
without it?" 

The guide's indignation was extreme. 

^*0h!" cried he, angrily; ^*if you make a jest of this, 
I've done : but at any rate you might, methinkS) find a 
fitter place to talk in this fashion on such a subject." 

And out of the chapel and cloisters he very uncere* 
moniously bundled us ; nor would he open his lips again 
during the remainder of the walk ! 

We wandered over the mssision admirinff, among other 
articles of taste and vertUf the many fine cabinets which it 
contains. One, exquisitely inlaid, riveted the gase of our 
fair companions. They lingered wistfully before it with 
eager eyes. Some old divine — Fuller, if I mistake not 
«*HMtys : ^< ESschew, if thou aimest at a life of quiet, tiie 
uncharitable task cf attempting to divine the motives of 
thy fellow." Sound counsel, albeit quaintly expressed. 
Becalling it, methought — ** the purport of those earnest 
glances, who shall venture to translate ?" 

To those troubled Wttb an autMraph mania, the ^atest 
twmtation would be that of bolting with ^* the visitors' 
book ! " What an Array of glorious aames does it eontaiBl 
The gifted and the intelligent from every land seem to 
have testified, by their pilgrimage to Newstead, their 

9 
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tribute to the magic of song, uidi the fame ^ Bfton. 
Artists, poets, politicianSf nobles, all are there* And aa 
I glanced over the list, I remarked that scarcely aiij 
foreigner of note had visited this country who had not 
included iti his arrangements a peep at Newstead. Apart, 
however, and wholly distinct from the high poetic in- 
terest which the Abbey must always retain, it poaaeaaea 
another attraction for Masons as the home of a deservedly 
popular member of the Order, and as the favorite retreat 
of a much-beloved G. M. The Duke of Sussex waa a 
frequent guest at Newstead ; its ** tranquillity, r^MMe, 
aad freedom were," he said, '* peculiarly grateful" to 
him. lo the drawing-room is his full-length portrait, 
cleverly done, and liko him* ' 

Near this apartment is the duke's sleeping-room — lofity 
and handsome. Close to it on one side is a small private 
sitting-room, where be generally sat and wrote all the 
morning : and on the other, leading out of bis bed-room» 
is a small sleeping apartment for his confidential valet-* 
who was thus placed to be, in case of illness, within imr 
mediate reach of the duke's summons. 

While standing before the prince's portrait, and scan- 
ning it attentively, a middle-aged, military-looking man, 
erect in his carriage, and, but for a slight limp in his 
gait, active and rapid in all his movements, came op and 
said: — 

*'Ah! Ha! You are looking at that portrait closely, 
to make yourself master of its defects : it is a good pic- 
ture, but not a good likeness." 

<' I deemed it both." 

<* Pardon me — ^you are wrong : it is much more like 
the duke's daughter, Madame D'Este,^ than like himsdf : 
I ought to be a judge, for I see him frequently : I dine 
with him in fact to-day. You are^aware, I presume, that 
when the duke is at Newstead, the colonel csji invito no 
one to his table without previously mentioning the name 
to H. R. H., and receiving his permission. Such is court 
etiquette." 

^< When will the prince arrive ?' 

** To<*night at seven : he would have been here yestea- 
^y, but an engi^gement to the Princess Victoria iiitsr* 

» Now lady Wilde. 
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TSDed— -an engagemeDt to which he would SAcrifice any 
other. The love he bean her reaembles that of a doting 
father towards an only child. To hear him speak of her, 
one would imagine that she stood to him in that relation; 
all the love he cherished for the Dnke of Kent-— his 
favourite brother — seems to have descended by inherit* 
ance to his orphan daughter. And report says the little 
princess is equally attached to her Whiggish uncle. But 
come — ^I see by tiie way in which you scan that portrait 
that you are h Su38exdte^~%,nd if you will step into the 
library I will siiew you one or two rarities not generally 
visible to the mob of strangers : and ^ve you, in additioRi 
one or two tndts of the' duke, from his own conversation ; 
they may furnish matter lor thought hereafter." 

These, on parting, I carefully noted down. Those 
which relate to parties still living, or to private indi- 
viduals, I have suppressed ; the others, as relating either 
to personages who may be deemed historical, or to parties 
on whom the grave has closed, I have deemed myself at 
full liberty to retain. 

TllE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE. 

*<The Prince Regent had little real affection for his 
daughter. The fact is, he feared her ! The day after he 
learnt her demise, his comment on the event to one of his 
intimates was this: — ^The nation vnll lament her: but to 
me it is a relief/* *' 

THE DUKE OF WBLLINOTON AND LORD CASTLEREAOH. 

" The regard which the duk% felt for Lord Castlereagh 
was great, undissembled, and enduring to the last. It 

Euzzled most people. No one could well account for it, 
ecause no two men had less in common as to habits and 
and character. The duke, all soldierly frankness. The 
foreign secretary, steeped in tracasserie, finesse, and diplo- 
matic manoeuvres. The duke speaks, and you seise, at 
once, his meaning. Lord Castlereagh rounded senteoM 
after sentence, and you knew as much of his real bent 
and object when he had finished as when he beffan! It 
shews, however, how deeply the duke bad stadied the 
diplomatist, since he was the first to notice Lord Castle- 
reagh's aberration of intellect. He mentioned it first to 
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Hbe king, asd then to fais eoHeagUM. Hk imprewioB 
waa deemed ill-founded; bo fixed^ bowevery was it io the 
duke's mind* that some days before tbe event, he said to 
a«dependent of tbe minister — one of bis secretaries* if I 
mistake not—' Wateh bis lordship carefullj : blis mind ia 
going/ ** 

THE QUEEN. 

*' The princess? resembled her father in manj pointa 
of character ; in his stern and soldierly-liking for punctu- 
ality ; in his love of order ; aversion to being humbugged^ 
and attention to pecnniary details. I have sospiciona* 
too, that she will inherit the duke's peojchant for buildii^. 
Never was he so happy as when dabbling in bricks aod 
mortar, Castlebar Hill could- say something ob this 
point. But independent of her paternal inheritance <^ 
sincerity and straightforwardness, she has a shrewdneaa 
of character quite her own. I remember some years ago, 
when she was a little girl, her coming up to me, and 
after some confidential chit-chat, whispering with a sad 

and disappointed air — ' Uncle ! is not near so wise as 

she looks ! When I ask her to explain to me something 
puzzling, she always says — '^ Your Royal Highness wiu 
be pleased to consult your dictionary." No ! No ! she is 
not, I can assure you, near so wise as she looks.' Now,** 
said the duke, laughing till the tears stood in his eyes, 
" nothing could be more comic or more true, for if there 
ever was a solemn and imposing-looking personage upon 

this earth, it was ! Ha! Ha! Ha! Should my 

little niece live — as I pray God she may — ^to be the con- 
stitutional sovereign of tjhis great country, she will find 
many people about her in the self-same predicament," — 
and again be laughed merrily, — ''not near so wise as 
they look !" 

THE LATE QUEEN CAROLINE. 

''One, and not the least curious, feature in the affiur 
was, that the Regent was kept fully informed, by some 
unsuspected agent, of the daily life of his unfortunate 
eonsort. He was in full possession of all her moTements* 
Ske nev«r had a party but he knew who composed it. 

'Yiefcons. 
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8Im D6v«r took a joarney without the route and the ind-^ 
dents of travel beiog reported to him in detail. Everj 
escapade of hers was dul j chronicled ; and faithfully, too ; 
tor when proceeding were finally taken, the subordinate 
law^ people — ^tfaose who had the getting up of the case-*-* 
found the king more au fait of the whole busihess than 
tiiey were themselves. * Amend that,* said he on one 
occasion — ^you are wrong as to time. The date of that 
transaction is so and so^*— naming the day accarately ; 
* and the parties present were these ;* and he repeated 
their names one oy one. Great pains were taken to 
ascertain the king's informant ; but in vain/' 
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<* Soon after he became mixed up with the affairs of 
Drury-lane Theatre, he received a letter from some reli- 
gious fanatic, telling him that be had deserted, in a mea^ 
sure, hfs proper post in the House of Commons, and thai 
the wratn oi the Supreme would light upon, him ; that 
whoever endeavoured to keep theatres open, and make 
that species of property stable and prosperous, warred 
with the Most High, and was sure of signal punishment 
and defeat It closed with the remarkable hint, that 
worse caianUties might befcU a man than the loss of bodUy 
hedUk or redzuuiofi in worldly circumstances. It was a long 
letter; in some parts cleverly, very cleverly written, 
but violent ; and to my judgment, in two or three pas* 
sages, somewhat profane. Whitbread was highly amused 
with it, and shewed it about, as a sample of the curious 
correspondence with which he was from time to time 

greeted. But it would have been well if the warning 
ad been heeded. Beyond all q^uestion, the perplexities 
and harass arising out of the pecuniary embarrassments 
of Drury-lane hastened the sad catastrophe. As a public 
man — a thoroughly fearless speaker — and as the organ of 
that public opinion which keeps a prime minister some- 
what to his duty, Whitbread^s loss has never been made 
good.'* 

THB DETHBONEO KINU OF FRANCE AND HIS C0NFBS80|U 

*<It is a popular inipression, but a &l8e one» that 
ike downfiil of Charies X. resulted from the pemietoiii 
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counsels of Prince Polignac* An influence fmr metier 
than his moulded the purposes of the monarch. The 
evil genius of Charles X* etuited in the person of his 
confessor. The Abb^ de Latil, a man of very narrow 
views, who had been educated in a cloistery and never roae 
superior to its prejudices, ruled the king. He was with 
him during his tirat exile in this country, when he 
resided at Holyrood House, in '98, '99, and 1800 ; he wu 
then his spiritual director ; eventually be became Cardi- 
nal de Latil, and Archbishop of Rheims. TaHeyrand 
foresaw the peril of his counsels to Charles, and sought 
to avert it by adroitly suggesting to the king that * there 
was a great work to be done in the Church ; that none 
was so fitted for its execution as the cardinal, who, he 
hoped, with the monarch's permission, would, in future, 
confine bis attention to ecclesiastical aSairs.'^-The kins 
replied, in substance, that the presence and opinion ot 
the cardinal were indispensable to him ! A few months 
later a very distinguished man, one of his most attached 
friends in this couiitry — one who hoi iHe rigfu^framprevmi 
services, to address him — ventured to warn him of the dan- 
ger of having a secret adviser — an adviser apart from bis 
council of ministers — that adviser irresponsible, and ne- 
cessarily ill-informed as to the true interests of society, 
ai^d. inexperiehced in the conduct of public affairs. The 
king's reply was — * The Archbishop has been with me in 
all my misfortunes. I havef no secrets apart from him. 
My opinion of his judgment, my recollections of his 
past ndelity, and the precepts of my religion, forbid 
reserve between us.' — The Duchess d'Angouleme had a 
hint riven her on the subject. Her reply was stern and 
sufficlentlv curt. * The views and principles of the Ca^ 
dinal Archbishop are my ownP Never was a reicning 
family so proof against warnings ! Well ! The end was 
at hand. The press had been rather free in its censures on 
the Church, and somewhat smart ia i^s satire on the 
priesthood. The Cardinal resolved it should be shackled, 
and persuaded his master to fetter it, in one of those 
three famous ordonnances which hurled him from the 
throne, and seated Louis Philippe upon it. Poor Duch- 
esse d'Angouleme ! — • the only man in the family V as 
Buonaparte called her. Her reply about views and prin- 
ciples reminds me of the late king's retort^ when Prince 
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of Wales, to Lord ErskiDO— one of the bappieat retorts 
he ever made. It was launched at a pnvate dinner, 
where all parties, I presume, were rather mellow. His 
lordship, nettled, not perhaps without reason, at the 
prince's neglect, made some very extravagant and prepos- 
terous assertion, and then defended it by saying, 'The 
view he had taken was part and parcel of his principles 
— ^principles which had seated his Royal Highness's 
family on the throne/ — ' You mistake, my Lord,' replied 
the prince, ' they are principles which would unseat any 
famuy from any throne!' — The rejoinder," added the 
dake, "was never forgiven." 

Our unconscionably long morning was now drawing to 
a close, and we prepared to bid Kewstead adieu. As we 
left the grounds, who should hobble within hail but our 
friend the Ghost*-fancier, and the paymaster of our group 
hurried towards him with a gratuity. He opened his palm 
with remarkable alacrity, but not nis lips : not a syllable 
in the way of acknowledgment escaped him. His aoffry 
eye and flushed cheek alone spoke. These told us that 
he had not forgiven us ; that the attempt to turn real, 
undoubted, btmOrfide ghosts into iokes was fresh in his 
recollection ; and to our decided disadvantage. Still de- 
sirous of ^* amicable relations," I ventured to bid him 
good morning. His reply was something between a 
orunt and a growl ; so expressive of displeasure, offended 
di^ty, suspicion and reproof, that it, involi2ntaril]r« 
raised a smile more or less oroad on each of our impeni- 
tent faces. 

We turned away; and the indignant official thai 
relieved himself o{ a very long sentence, uttered witk 
portentous earnestness. Its precise import none of ns 
could catch, but the prominent vToid, duly emphasiMd* 

'*S0OFFBBS«" 



CHAPTER XV. 

JiATB BXV* ROBERT LTNAM9 AND THB PUIZMB HV 

THE CHURCH. 

" He was one of those who are well known only to intisiate obaerven^ 
and %hom a friend could not know intimateW withoat making dail/ dis- 
dOTerks of rirtue, and wisdooit and sensibility. Unde^ that calm and 
•sntioas eiterior, and behind that modesty which was mosi apparenl^ 
th^re lav the utmost wannth of heart and aiudety of kiodttesB, and an 
iffdoor ror all good thinffs fresh and sincere, so rarely felt hot in youth. 
And the womler of all was, that he had preserTcd thu throogh aD 
the habita of London life."—'* Character of a Friend,*' by the kte 
FiuHeis HoRMsa, M.P. 

Thx frank and fearless Sjdney Smith, in one of his 
fuaint letters to Lord John Russell, alludes more than 
once to the pri2es in the Church — few in number — ^which 
he maintains should be preserved intact as a set-off to the 
blanks. He persuades himself that such livings as Stan- 
hope, and Doddington, and Bolton Percy, and Lambeth, 
are so many inducements to men of vigorous intellect and 
varied attainments to enter the Church, which would 
otherwise be deprived of their abilities and services. He 
maintains, moreover, that the existence of such beneficea 
holds out the cordial of hope to many a struggling and 
wavwom labourer in the vmeyard, who grapples chew- 
f«Uy with penury, and toils on, year after year, unremit- 
tingly and vidllingly, under the impression that ease and 
independence majr await him in the evening of life ; and 
are neyond question attainable by perseverance and in* 
dustry. With these arguments I presume not to med- 
dle. On their aptness or irrelevancy I leave abler heada 
to decide. - This only, and with all humility, is suggest- 
ed, that if ever there was a body which, in the privation, 
self-denial, and penury, inseparable from their profession^ 
required the stimulus of hope, it is that body which is 
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eonstituted by the curates of the Charch of England. 
Ne^er were men so weak who might — if they tooula imite 
*^e so stronff ! Never were men so helpless and depend* 
ent in " the day of adversity," who might — if they vxmld 
oMyperate-'A^e so fully and thoroughly prepared for it. 
No general 8Uper*annuitant fund! No asylum for the 
aged, decrepit, womH>ut servant of the altar! No retir* 
ing pension for those whom disease, or accident, or loss 
cf voice, or loss of sight, or mental alienation incapaci- 
tates for active service! So long as health, and spirits, 
and energies last, he toils : so long as he can work, he 
may reckon on a scanty maintenance ; but let any of the 
His incident to mortality surprise him, and then point 
out, if you can, a more dependent, helpless, sorrow« 
stricken, defenceless being than the invalided or incapaci- 
tated clergyman. 

Masons ! let the want of union exhibited by these con- 
tented but improvident men school you! Heed their 
miserable deficiency in forecast, and avoid it. Press on, 
with every energy you possess, the erection, establish- 
ment, and endowment of that noble institution proiected 
by one of the most thoughtful and benevolent of your 
order — 4;hat institution which will attest the principles 
of your body far more favourably than the most laboured 
eulogy or the most aristocratic patronage — the Asylum 

rOR WORTHY AGED AND DECAYED FREEMASONS. Let DO 

petty objection suiBce to weaken your conviction of its 
paramount necessr^. Let no representations from the 
envious or the timid induce you to waver in your support 
of a scheme which holds out the promise of such a home 
for the lonely. Let no cavils tempt you to slacken in your 
tepresentations of the importance, generally, to the 
order of such a charity ; ot its harmony and congruity 
with our principles^-^hat it is the fruit of Masonic pre- 
cept, ripened in the sunshine of Masonic beneficence. 
Let neither the torpor of one, nor the ridicule of another, 
nor the thinly^-veiled hostility of a third, nor the official 
indifierence of a fourth, release you from its determined 
advocacy, until you see the charity placed upon a per- 
manent basis — ^until you see it built, officered, and en- 
dowed in a way that bids finr to secure to it — so far aa 
aught can be secure in a scene so stamped with change 
and vieisBitude-^PRo&rpBRiTY and pnnx^rxjVTY. 
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That the clergy need some havea of tiie kind is mpved 
by daily instances of bitter sorrow and suffering. Ta&e one 
case among many. It forms the subject of a printed ^p- 
peal,and thus there can be no indelicacy in alluding to it: — 

" The Rev. Robert Lynam, M. A., died in October, 1845, 
leaving a widow, and nine children, with no proviBion, 
except an annuity of 40L, belonging to Mrs. Lynam hor^ 
self* He was in his fiftieth year, and by educational and 
literary occupations, combined with his clerical labours, 
had supported his family with scrupulous integrity. 

^* He was known to the public as author of a Gofi- 
tinuation of ' Goldsmith's ^story of England,' and as 
editor of the works of several standard author^ especially 
Addison, Paley, Johnson, Robertson, RoUin, and SkeltoBf 
with biographical and critical introductions. 

*' He had been educated at Christ's Hospital, and at 
Trinity College, Cambridge. He was for seven yean mom-' 
ing preacher at the Magdalen Hospital; and during ike laM 
twelve years of his life he had been cwrale of St. GUles^s Witkout 
CripplegaUy where he died. 

<^ Many of. the inhabitants of that parish testified their 
esteem for his character by a liberal donation to hinoi in 
his lingerinff illness; voluntarily attended in large num- 
bers at his tuneral, the expenses of which they defrayed ; 
and they have since kindly formed a contribution amongst 
themselves for the reliei of his widow and numerous 
family. Some of his personal friends, aided by the exer- 
tions of others to whom he was less known (amongst 
whom are the Bishop of London, Archdeacons Hale and 
HoUingworth, Rev. Dr. Gilly, of Durham ; Professor 
Scholefield, Rev. Dr. Shepherd, Rev. Dr. M^or, Sir. W. 
R. Farquhar, &c.), have joined in that contribution, and 
the 'proceeds, amounting to 300/. Three per Cent. Con- 
sols, have been invested in the names of Mrs. Lynam 
herself, Mr. J. Seeley, church-warden, and the Rev. Ed- 
ward Rice, D.D., as trustees. 

^' Any additional donations, to be similarly applied, 
that benevolent persons may be disposed to give in aid of 
the bereft family of this deserving curate, will be thank- 
fully received." 

But in this statement bare justice is dane to the 
departed. Borne down by infirm health and adverse cir- 
cumstances, Mr. Lynam had, nevertheless, supported his 
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large family up to the period of his last illdem, wkhaia 
kamng incurred one tingle fenny of debt! 

Here, then, was an amiable man-^-a scholai>-*an indas- 
trioQS man-— a man who acted habitually on principle-* 
who sfannned incurring any obligation which he was not 
fully satisfied he could meet— ^leit in his most trying hour 
to tiie mercy and beneyolence of his fellows. 

He died at fifty a curate ! His people loved him« This 
is quite clear. They ministered, liberally, to his wants 
in his last illness; attended him reverently to his final 
restinff-place; buried him at their own cost; took into 
immeoiate consideration the necessities of his widow and 
orphans ; and shewed their attachment to their pastor's 
memory by acts of mercy to his bereaved ones. Eternal 
honour to such l^enevolent and considerate churchmen ! 
But ought he to have been left thus to struggle single- 
handed with poverty and disease? The dispensers of 
ecclesiastical patronage, where are they ? His diocesan 
for instance? 

Had the Bishop of London no small benefice to bestow 
upon this learned, laborious, and exemplary man? His 
lordship is understood to. be the special patron of the 
working clergy* Lynam, surely, was one! Had the 
dean and chapter of St. Paul's no trifling benefice where- 
with to acknowledge^— not reward — the acceptable and 
unremitting labours of thp curate on one <tf the most 
considerable of their own livings? 

One item in the subscription list is singular enough. 
It must be a misprint. On no other princvfie can it be ex- 
plained. The vicarage of St. Giles's, Cripplegate, is one 
of *Hhe Prizes in the Church." Its annual value, accord- 
ing to Parliamentary returns, exceeds two thousand 
POUNDS. On this living Mr. Lynam was curate for 
twelve years: the last twelve years of his life : in truth, 
exhausted and overburdened he died in serving it. In the 
subscription opened for the relief of his widow and 
orphans, opposite to the name of the incumbent^ is 

5 laced a aonatioii of five pounds ! Now, the printer's 
evil who made such an abominable mistake desemvs a 
flagellation — a flagellation such as is inflicted in the 7th 
Hussars, under the hands of faniers, rising on their toes 
at every other stroke. No milder punishment will ex- 
piate such intolerable careleisiies& What opinion does 
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the little inky in^ dare to entertaiD of the clergy of tlie 
Church of England, to Bnppoae it probable that a gentle* 
man who holds a living, the annual receipts of which 
exceed two thousand pounds, and a canonry o{ St. Paul's 
to boot, would dream of giving to the distressed fiunily 
of an exemplary curate, after twelve yeans' faitbiiil ser- 
vice, a paltry sum of five pounds ! It's impossible ! — 
incredible! A gross misprint, beyond all question. And 
the true reading should be — ^or *^^ve powids tindentand 

FIFTY." 

Did the clergy as a body co-operate, and have*-'-as they 
easily might have — ^their own general super-annuitant 
fund, their own widows' purse, their own orphans' relief, 
or bounty board, the necessity for such painful appeah 
would be superseded. ' 

The urgent need for these charities, each and all of 
them, is painfully felt : when will the pohcy of organis- 
ing them be admitted and acted upon ? 

Turn from this to another curious case of ministerial 
vicissitude. It is extracted from the journal of a mission- 
ary in one of our Colonial dependencies ; and there is no 
ground for questioning its accuracy. 

*< We followed to the grave yesterday, Charles W. 
Thompson, aged 39 years, foremast hand of the Panama^ 
Captam Crowell. He was the eldest son of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Thompson, late M.P. for Hull, who served under 
Wellington in the Peninsular war, and also at the battle 
of Waterloo. 

" He received the name of Charles William Byron, his 
mother being a second cousin of the poet. Lord Byron ; 
but he preferred to drop the name of Byron* 

^^Jfier graduating at Chrises College^ Cambridge^ he was 
ordained over a parUh iff the Church of England, Not 
being pleased with his situation there, and having con« 
scientious scruples about the connection of Church and 
State, his relation with his parish was dissolved. His 
&ther had then acquired land in the United States, and 
Charles, with his vdfe, was proceeding thither on business 
connected therewith, when the vess^, being driven by a 
strong current, and surrounded for many days with a 
thick fog, instead of reaching New York, was wrecked 
on the shore of Halifax. 

^^ His wife, in consequence of exposure, was thrown 
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ifpoo A bed of 8ieknei8,'aad abent a moorth after expired. 
In caoiequeiice of loss from this wreck he was obngedt 
in order to prosecute his bu3iBese, -to return to England^ 
and on his reaching America, the second tine^was wrecked 
oa Long Island. After forming acquadtttances in the 
family of Mr. Vanfleet, of Hyde Park, in Duchess County, 
New York, he was again married. His second wife died 
in childbed, leaving him a little son, whom he left a^ 
Hyde Park, with his grand-parents; thence proceeding 
south, on business, the vessel was run aground on the 
Jersey shore, which was the third time that this unfor- 
tunate man had been wrecked, where he lost his remain* 
ing all. Becoming now discouraged, he found his way to 
Sag Harbour, where his name was enrolled as a foremast 
hand for a whaling voyage in the Pacific. 

** Though he says he had not lifted a fifty pound weight 
before in his life^ he was now ready at every call, and by 
his pA)mpt obedience ingratiated himself into the favour 
of his master and officers, and by his meek and obliging 
conduct into the good-will of all his companions. When- 
ever a dispute arose among the hands, they invariably 
looked on him to settle it. I found, on getting acquainted 
with him, that by his extensive travels in Europe and 
America, his retentive memory, his excellent address, and 
a command of language, he was a man qualified to please 
and interest the most intelligent circles. 

'< January 28, at three o'clock, p. m., he entered our 
house apparently much fatigued, and requested the privi- 
lege of reclining. I shev^ed him a bed, where he soon 
sunk into a fit of apoplexy. Upon discovering his situa- 
tion, Dr. White, of the Majestic^ was called, who attended 
upon him assiduously ; but notwithstanding what could 
be done, his spirit departed that evening about eleven 
o'clock." 

And then to crown the whole, one meets with an ad- 
vertisement like this, running the round of the morning 
and evening papers : — 

** The Rev. Thomas Harvey hereby acknowledges the 
kind sympathy of an * Anonymous' fnend, contained in a 
letter dated July 1, bearing the * Liverpool' post-mark, 
addressed to Mr. Harvey, enclosing a fivb-pound Bank 
or England note, No. 00262, date April 26, 1845, 
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towwdt TeKeving the hevrj expeiwes incoired m delud- 
ing himaelf agsinat the rainoiu and oppresaive usage of 
tiie Budiop of ' ■ 

'' Margaretting Vicarage, Jnlj 6, 1846.*' 
All whidi ia to a plain man peiroctly incomprehenaible. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

A attAND master's ANCESTRAL HALLS! HASTINGS AND 

DONNINGTON. 

*" In a speech replete with feding, the Dnke of Sussex propoeed tlm 
health of 'The Em of Moifa, the friend of his rarinoe, the frieiid of hk 
Goantry^ and the friend of miokind.' "— Bbi]>'» ProgreMg f^ Matonry. 

It was a spirit-stirriDg scene when this emphatic toast 
was given. 

One of the most influential and unwearied supporters 
of Freemasonry in this country was about to bid the 
craft a reluctant adieu, and the body resolved to mark 
their sense of Lord Moira's past services by a public 
manifestation of attachment and regard* His lordship— 
then Marquis of Hastings, and on the eve of his depar- 
ture as viceroy of Indiar*-was invited to a banquet at 
which no less than five hundred Brethren were present, 
which men of all parties struggled to witness, and which 
included among the guests no less than five princes of the 
blood. Animated by one and the same object, the Dukes 
of York, Clarence, Cumberland, Kent, and Sussex, met ' 
to do honour to acknowledged worth. 

The gallery was crowded with the noble, the gentle- 
hearted, and the fair. A costly jewel, of matchless work- 
manship, was presented to the marquis, as a souvenir from 
his Brethren ; and amidst acclamations, long and loud, 
the Duke of Sussex gave the toast so well remembered 
and, in after-times, so frequently referred to. It was a 
proud day for the marquis ; and vet tinged in no incon' 
siderable degree with melancholy. After all, India to 
him was exue, gorgeous tiiiough it might prove. His 
might be the trappings of power — and the sweets of 
patronage— and the exercise of authority — but could 
these compensate for absence from the land he left behind 
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him, and seyemnce from the fiiends he saw aroiind him Y 
But the S7th of January, ISIS, is memorable in Ma- 
sonic annala, not merely as a day of festivity, or as a 
.day in which the fraternity took leave — a grateful and 
appropriate leave — of a most accomplished brother— bat 
as a day in which a brief but able exposition of masonic 
principles was given by one well skilled in masonic 
practice. 

Lord Moira thus spoke : — 

** They^ share with us in the glowing confidence that 
the beneficence of a superintenmng Father perpetually 
shields us. They participate with us in that sure hope 
of the future which makes our present eiistenoe appear 
but a speck in the immensity or our immortal hentage. 
iThey are assimilated to us in all the generons affections 
of that charity which tells us that kindness to all pimst be 
the oblation most accejOable to him, whot in treating att^ could 
/la^e no motive btU their happiness.*^ 

And again : — 

*' The prodigious extent of this society in England it 
little imagined by those wt!o are not called upon to look 
to its numbers, its perfect tranquillity attracts no atten- 
tion. That so vast a body should exist in such silence, 
and move with such invanable regularity, while it would 
appear to the casual observer that no eye watches, or 
hand directs its procedure, is the best proof of its rigid 
adherence to principles in their nature unalterably advan- 
tageous to society.'* 

Those whom these records of past triumphs interest, 
will not be averse to wile away a summer's noon by 
a saunter around Donnington — Lord Moira's ancestral 
home. 

The house is imposing. A park of some extent sar- 
rounds it ; and the carriage-drive to the hall is fringed 
on either side with noble pollard oaks. Behind the man- 
sion rolls the Trent, which here makes a very beautifiil 
bend. Its ripple on a still day is discernible, and delight- 
fully soothing. The gardens, the library, the pictures 
had dmrms for the more restless spirits of our party; 
but to me the most pleasing object, on that glorious 
summer's eve, was the spectacle of the deer which were 

* The royal and illastrions personages present 
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bwwBing, in gvoujpe, ooder the trees in tbe park ctoee to 

the house— ^raoenil, fearless, and coofidiag. | 

Oh ! there is no teacher so mighty and magnifieeiit as 
nature ! For what is tbe whole creatjon, earth, air, wi^ 
ter» — ^the winds, — tbe waveB,-**-4he 8tars,-HSiaBkiiKl,-*r | 

tbe uniyer8e,*-4>ut an infinite being ooniplete, preflwd»- 
tated, varied into inscrutable detaik, and breathing, and 
palpitating under the omnipreseat hand of Ood? To 
this feeling one of the most gifted of her raoe^ did honsiaga 
in one of the most exquisite sentiments ever traced by 
her versatile pen-***^ When at eve at the boundary of tbe 
landscape, the heav^ia appear to recline so closely oA the 
4Hlrtb, imagination pictures beyond the horizon an asylum 
of hope, a native land of love; and nattir^uemi nlmkly to 
repeat that man u immcrudP^ 

A tolerably bold digression this horn Douington! 
Thither, courte#ua reader, let us return i 

The pictures are few in number : and as a collection 
mot remarkable* But there are one or two among tbtm 
i^ich merit ^ lengthened observation. In the dining- 
room hangs a portrait of *' Oliver CromwelL'* Before 
this successful effort of the limner tbe lover of art wiU 
l^use delightedly. T^e expression of the^ountaiianee« 
and particularly of tlie eye« enchains attention^ Tbe 
linger the portrait is gazed on the more apparent is 1(9 
excellence. What immovable detratnination about tbe 
mouth ! And wbat a nnister, yet band expression has 
tbe painter transferred to that leaden eye ! Fixedness of 
purpose-H:»rtieIty*^hatred-*-« spirit reckless of cesw o ' 
quences — a heart insensible to tbe pleadings of mercjjr'*^ 
•— ^U live upoti tbe canvas ! Regicide and usurper ! He 
is limned to the life ! The murderer of his king ! 14ie 
hypocrite towards hia God! j$eaa his features oiiea 
more! So stem, so resolute, so inhuman* Admirable 
deceiver! We can now conceive somewhat of that 
nieasureless ambition which tbe govenMnent of a realm 
could not satisfy^ and of that ferocity of characterr--that 
quenchless hatred — ^wbich not even the life*blood of Mi 
foyal master could appeaise ! 

Tbe other portrait^-^it ba^ in the small dmwia^* 
mom<~is a pictum of Nell Owfnne. « 

. ? M«i]aiQe.de ftMi. 
10 



♦ The soft ideepy look of the eye— the beauty and deli- 
cacy of the hand-*— the expression of refined lieentiou»- 
vie88*«<ell tbiB ia finely ghren. It is a beautiful picture. 
But after all it is the pictura of a courtesan. And it ia 
a profimation of art — whether statuary or paiotdng — 
-when its glorions mission is made subservient to the 
'brutal purpotes of lust. 

How diiicreut is Rapbaers Madonna !^ It is the beauty 
•ef a lowly being — the beauty of innocent thoughts— of 
hallowed lips — of inodi^sty that grows in the still hamlet 
-^^of a heart pare, holy, truthful, and confiding. 

The library is a nobie rootny and crammed with books ; 
some of them of rare and curious editions. And here, be 
it obserred, there is a pictm'e of sOme mark. It is tlmi 
of Compte d^Artois, afterwards Chuies X. It bangs 
hbove tne fire-place; and we were told it was a gift 
from the royal personage it represents. *^ 

Now it is no want of charity to ^assert of this elaborate, 
bat laughter-moving picture, that it is essentially Frends. 
The idea is French. The colouring is French. The atti- 
tude is French. The bow is French. The seli^mpla- 
cent grin which the painter has contrived to fix on the 
features of this unfortunate Prince is French. Vive la 
hagaulle! What a diverting picture to look at on a 
gloomy day ! The Compte d'Art4>is is supposed to be 
receiving the salutations of the National Guard. He is 
evidently full* of esprit: in other words, uncommonly 
frisky. He is dressed in a light pea-green coat, and has 
a shred of white ribbon— the IBourbon emblem**^ang- 
linff from his button-hole. His «* chftpeau" is in his hand, 
and he is perpetrating a bow. But what a bow ! A lit- 
tle ffirl in the party best described it. She laughed 
aloud, and cried : '' Oh ! how funny ! What a hoppy-iidcy 
bow !" ** Hoppy-kicky" or not, the attitude certainly is 
nondescript. It is something between the grimace of a 
finished petit makrej and the flourish of a French dancing- 
master. The drollery of the whole afiair is irresistible. 
Ha! Ha! Ha! 

But we still linger in the Hbsary. Books of varied 
merit, and in various tongues, are heaped around ; but in 
glancing at some dozen volumes, I was struck with the 

* Is tin Bridg«wftter Gallery. 



prodoimnanoe of presentalioii copiM. Seven oat of th4 
thirteen were ^* from the author." Host of these W9ii^ 
accompanied with some courteous and gratef)^! expre*- 
•ion. It spoke ntuoh, methoaght, for the kindly and 
generous character of the receiver. 

Among these, one wretchedly bound and well^woa 
volume, fron^ adventitious circumstances, poBsesaed a 
degree of interest not intrinsically its own. It was a col* 
lection of speeches^and pamphlets which had been called 
forth by the Union. Within its limits were to be found 
the passionate effusions of Flood and Barr6.. It had onoe 
belonged to Fox, and bore his autograph ; and had b^ 
gidea several marginal annotationa in his own careless b«t 
peculiar scrawl. From his possession it appeared ti 
have passed into the library of Marquis WeUesley, and 
was by him presented with a few graceful expressions of 
admiration and regard to Lord Moira. 

Methought it was rarely that upon the same fly*leaf 
three such autographs were to be read as those of 
" Charles James Fox," " Wellesley," and *' Moira." 

But I must hasten on. 

That generous and confiding benevolence of character 
which had rallied around him so many firm adherents 
during life, was touchingly exhibited after death. In 
the necessary examination of his papers, letter after 
letter presented itself from parties whom his bounty 
had cheered ; his influence assisted ; or his prompt inter- 
vention raised from despair. The extent of his ready 
sympathy with sorrow was known only when the grave 
had closed upon him. In his good deeds he had observed 
the Masonic virtue of silence. 

And yet after all his devotion to his prince — his pro- 
longed and frank hospitality to the exiled Bourbons — his 
unhesitating and undeviating loyaltv in times of no com- 
mon difficulty — his many and costly sacrifices to main- 
tain the Prince of Wales's honour — ^he surrendered his 
last breath in what may be termed honourable exile. 
Did he in after-years ever recall this pithy passage in his 
parting address ? 

** The illustrious chairman has praised me as the friend 
of the prince. Can I assume merit for my attachment 
when all the honour of such a connection through a 
length of years must have been bestowed upon me f If 
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I liad ihm hiq^piness of being dkiiBgaished hj loefa par* 
HaUtYy aihtremce wa$ but a dmder rmwm^ though Ae only otu 
I oouid mqfteJ^ 

Or WW his umI but ineyitable oonefaBBum that so well 
expresBed by Barton: **The attachments "of men mink 
ava but the thaiowt qfthtU truejrieiubkipf of which the fliii- 
•en affections of the heart are the sabstance.*' 

Failings he» probably, had : bat who would wiah ta 
fecall them f 

Rather apply to him tiie acute remariL of a popular 
writer : *^ The last triamph of disinterestedness ia to liar- 
Mi our own superiority in our qrnq[MAhy, soUcituide, ten- 
Samess, respeet, and self-*denying zeal for those who am 
below us.'' 



CHAPTER XVII. 

HAI<P A DOZEN WORM ABOUT THE POOE* 

** Tirtne and inteHUpence ure tlie great iotflrests of & wmnmmtf, Vk» 
dndio^ ail oUiers, and worth all own ; and the oobleBt Hgeacj is thai 
by which thej are advanced." — Dr, Channino. 

« 

In some book or pamphlet, which I am ashamed to 
say, I have forgotten, a passage occurs mainly to this 
efilect : — 

*' Hope and imagination, the wings of the soul, carnr- 
itig it forward and upward, languish in the poor ; for tne 
future is uninviting. The darkness of the present broods 
over future yearsi The idea of a better lot almost fades 
frona a poor man's mind. He ceases to hope for his chil- 
dren as well as for himself. Even parental love stag- 
nates through despair. Thus poverty starves the mind.'* 

The remark is just. Under the pressure of poverty 
both mind and body become degraded. No one can judge 
^80 accurately of what is actually endured by the poor 
^man — of the many weights and hindrances laid on him 
which keep him poor — ^as those who live near him year 
after year, watch him closely ; stand by his sick-bed ; 
are pnvy to his manifold trials ; and witness how bravely 
he battles with that saddest union of all — ^poverty and 
disease. 

No one — in a rural district — ^ays so dearly for ecery 
article he eonswmes as the poor man! 

No one has such scant measure dealt out to him — no 
one suffers so systematically from ** false weights and 
deceitful balances'* as the poor man. 

From no one is exacted a higher rate of interest than 
from the poor man. 

Let me fortify these assertions by ]proof. ^ 
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The poor man buys the commen neceataries of life in 
driblets. 

Half B^ ounce of tea ; a quarter of a pound of cheese ; 
half a quarter of a pound oi butter; such are the petty 
quantities which scanty means compel the DOor man to 

Eurchase. He can give no large order. It is beyond 
im« Now mark the result. He pays for his wretched 
tea — 9loe leaves the chief ingredient — ^four-pence halfpenny 
an ounce, or at the rate of six shilliigs a pound. The 
rich man purchases drinkaMe tea for Firx. Again. For 
his scanty morsel of cheese — some quarter of a pound— 
the serf pays tbree»pence ; and fur the like quantity of 
rancid butter four-pence. The rich man buys his cheese 
at nino-pence per pound, and his salt butter at a shilling 
But the poor man is not merely amerced — I still limit 
my remarks to rural districts, and rural ''general dealere" 
— ^in point of price ; he is fleeced, and that abominably, 
in pomt of weight. 

1 once entered, to confirm or dissipate my suspicions, 
a shop of this description in a very poor district. I had 
heara it repeatedly described as '*a very money-getting 
concern ;" and knew that within ten years two parties 
had retired from it in easy circumstances. It was a dark, 
gloomy den ; well and variously stocked ; and was scented 
with any thing but the fragrance of ** Araby the blest" 
I was examining some coarse, thick garden gloves which 
were lying in a side window, when an aged, emaciated 
creature entered — a widow by her dress — and, with a 
lowly curtsey and submissive voice, asked to be served 
with '* half an ounce of good tea." The master was 
himself at the counter. 

'' Oh ! ah! we know what you want ; three^j^ence the half 
owice !P^ and as he spoke he seized a large gnmy canister. 
Before, however, he weighed the article wanted, he put 
a square piece of thick, coarse, brown paper in one scale, 
ana a hall-ounce weight in the other, and then poured the 
tea upon the coarse^ heavy mmr. That told its ow3I 
TALB ; and the miserable drmlet which the widow was 
tendered for her three-pence may be imagined. 

At this stage of the proceedings I ventured to interfere. 
. "You can never call that just wei^t It is not half 
an ounce of tea ; you must re- weigh it ; and before yon 
do so take out the paper." , 



**I Imva wei^^ied that tea at 1'iEei^h.modi in ^enbinl, 
and for every body/' said he, doggedly and an§rUy } 
^* and I fihall make no alteration.". 

'* But Bee you not the injustice of the practice ? This 
foot woman loses the weight of that thick,, brown paper 
in her half-ouuce of .tea* There ouffht not to.be any 
paper at all in the scale. If there oe, you wrong tha 
purchaser." 

Further reply t^b me the general dealer vouehsafed 
Bot. But, turning with a forions glance to his customer, 
he exclamed*-*'' Come ! no bother ! . Take it or leave it !"* 

^' It must be as /Atf gendeman pleases," said the poor 
areature, submiasiveiy ; and, grasping her tea» tottered 
feebly away. 

While I was appar^tly exMniuing the, gloves, bat in 
reality pondering over in my mind what was the naic^ 
advisable step t6 takei a young woman with an infant in 
her arms entered the shop. She wanted " a little flonr; 
and hali' a pound of currants to make a plum bun for a 
sick child." 

The next move was bolder. . . 

Near the '* general dealer" stood a kaf of white sugar 
just unpacked. Than the blue paper which had formed 
a casing for it none could well be thicker, coarser, or 
heavier. The latter quality was a valuable reconrnoenda* 
tion in that dark den of robbery and fraud. Twistifig" 
(j£f a huge strip from the blue mass beside him, the 
knavish owner quickly placed it in the bottom of one 
scale, poured the currants upon it, and then weighed 
4hem to a nicety. 

Once more I ventured to expostulate. '. 

^*Mn Gr^ory" — I speak of him imder that nam&^ 
» you are not giving this poor creature weight ; and you 
know it." 

''How so, Sir? I never knew a customer of mine 
that had not weight ; and good weight, too !" % ^ • 

''Can you maintain that assertion in this instance t 
Look at the paper in which those currants were weigh- 
ed." i 

«« Would you have me weigh them without paper?" 
said he, pertly ; *' I'm no genueman ; . I don't promss to^ 
be one ; out I should call that a very dirty way of doing 
business." 
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^ It is the JMtt lagftl, Aid f«ir mode ; the other ie 
fr»Qd«leiit" 

*^ My customers. Sir, vrlio are» for the most part, par* 
tieular, woulda't etand it.'* 

'* We wiU pot it to thk one. Would yoo psefer"— 
and I turned to the trembling being at the counter, who 
had listened eagerly to all that passed-^' having jour 
goods weighed out to you in the bare scale, or haviiig 

'*(A!" cried the knave, preventing and antieipatifif 
her reply^^' I allow none to pick and chooee here. The 
mle of my shop is to loeigk eoerv thing in paper; and I 
will depart from it for no one. STow, mistress, yovm or 
mine? Be quick : I'm busy !" 

'^Refoee his goods," said I, eac&eatly; *^refose th«m 
md go elsewhere." 

*^ I cannot. Sir," said she, despondingly, **I cannot | 
PmrniookerP' 

I anderstood aftcnrwards, though not then, the boodagia 
which those words implied. Gregory grinned malicH 
ously when his victim uttered them ; and affain, when 
hanginff her head she slunk silently and stealthily away. 
. I paid for my leathern ndtteqs — not, I conleia, with 
the best possible grace or in the best possible humoor- 
aod as I walked homewards resolved on showing up 
ngntem elsewhere. 

Within the week I made my way to the inspector of 
weights and measures ; told him what I had witnessed ; 
and reqnested his inteifer^iice. The man in office looked 
s.tarch and prim ; then hemmed and hawed a good deri ; 
and, at last, observed :«^*< Mr. Gregory is a tbnving, nay, 
a wealthy man ^ I have examined more than once hia 
weigkta and measures ; he produces them readily ; and 
I have always found them correct!" 

*' But you cannot sanction his present mode of carrying 
on llusiness ; you must feel that he deserves expoeure, 
$oA the po<Hr redress." 

He panaed for a moment, then looked «p quickly, and 
lemarked : — 

*^Praj, Sir, did you buy any article of him in which 
either measure or weight was concerned ? 

"I did not." 

''Did any purchaser in your hearing complain-9** 
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"No." 

'< Then I eannot iDterfere.'^ 

** Indeed !" 

** I have no grounds to go upon!" 

"AimI you think wbotesale robbery like Gregory's, 
should receive bo check ?" 

'* Quite the contrary ;* it is barefaced — shocking^ — base, 
and should unquestionably be put down." 

^' By whom ? Name tbe party able or empowered so 
to do, and no difficulty — ^no distance shall deter me from 
seeking him." 

*^ I should say," said the inspector, in a tone of pique, 
evidently vexed at my pertinacity ; '* I should say it is a 
ease for the neighbouring magistrate, Mr. Pape." 

'* Enough. I will see him to-morrow !" 

Mr. Pape — ^the nearest magistrate! — ^lived about seven 
miles ofil To reach bis domicile you had to ford a morass 
almost impassable in winter ; or to flounder through the 
sands of a badly-constructed road, in the ruts of which 
a fullgrown man might safely take up his last resting- 
place any day in summer. He was a country gentleman 
who farmed his own estate ; and had his peculiar likings 
and distastes. He liked an easy chair, old port, leisure, 
eigars, fly-fishing in May ; the moors in August ; phea^ 
sant-sfaooting in October ; and a sharp burst with the 
l^ounds any morning in November. These were his 
likings. His distastes were as decided. He detested 
buttness; abhorred writing; eschewed reading; hated 
being obliged to play the listener to any statement, how^ 
0ver bri»; or to consult **The Magistrate's Vade 
Meeum," or **^Every Man his ovm Lawyer," for any 
purpose, however urgent. His constant inquiry rai>~« 
*' Why npon earth can't people live in peace ?" 

Mr. Pape had just despatched an early breakfast when 
I rode up to his door, sent in my card, and begged to 
*<8ee him on magisterial business." No interruption 
Maid havB been less opportune. The month was Octo^ 
her : the morning bri^t and cheering. The dogs were 
at the door, and the keeper in attendance. Mr. Pape had 
donned his sporting costimie, and was on the veiy eve of 
siartMig in tip^p spirits for a distant and most promis- 
ing covert I won't attempt to define where at ths* 
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moment be wished me, and her Majerty^s commuDOD, 
and his magisterial qualificatkniB ! 

He entered the study with '* unwilling step and slow/* 
and in a most glorious fiime« 

** Business? of a magisterial natnre, I underBtood?— 
aye, exactly ! Why, in the deriPs name, cannot people 
live in peace? What demon induces them to be e^r- 
Daily at war? Squabble, squabble, squabble 1 — folb 
grow, methioks, more tetchy, perverse, and wayward 
every day ! My watchword is peace. All I covet k 
peace. All I sought in burying myself in this obscure 
and retired comer of the county was peace* The odIv 
boon I crave oo earth is peace. Yet stn£B and uproir 
rage around me; and, as sorely as aught disagreeable 
occurs in this district, so surely am I compelled to deal 
with it. You*U require a summons, probably ? Haven^t 
one left ! Kattle" — ^this was the pomter — **tore up the 
last this morning. And now, Sir, what annoyance, tres- 
pass, discomfort, loss, or injury brings you hither?" 

I briefly explained the nature of my errand. Long 
before I closed, he gazed wistfully out of the window, 
and then burst forth impatiently : — 

'^ Oood Heavens, Sir, you can't be smous ! You surely 
don't expect me to interfere in a matter of this nature? 
This is purely a Question for the inspector of weights and 
measures. By cul means apply to him." 

I watched my opportunity, and struck in :*— 

'* I have. ELe declared himself powerless, and advised 
my seeUng redress from you." 

*♦ There it is ! That's the very word ! The term which 
I have daily dinned into my ears till it threatens to drive 
me into a mad*house. 'Redress!' 'Bedress!' Why can't 
people live in peace, and then they would need no redreesf 
i can't help you : go to the inspector." 

*' He baae me come to you." 

'* Oh, he did— did he ? I'll make a memorandum of 
his officiousness, in the hope that in one shape or other 
I shall be able to return his civility. And now, Sir, pray 
be satisfied with my reply*— Z caj»«o^ aid yon." 

"Who can?" 

"I should say the inspector. Weights and measara 
are his province : repeat that to him from me." 
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** I fear it will be unavailing." 

" T/ten be at peaceJ*^ 

I stared at him somewhat wildly. He took my look 
for dissent and disapprobation ; and, without giving me 
an opportunity for comment, continued : — 

*' Oh, yes ! I'm quite aware of it. No advice more 
unpalatable ! There never was such a contentious, ill- 
conditioned, quarrelsome, litigious crew as that which 
inhabits this district. Why harass me?" Again he 

Sazed wistfully from the window, and his face grew 
arker. *< Such a glorious morning !" he murmured, 
*' and the dogs in such condition !" Then, io a louder 
key, ^' I repeat, why harass me ? You have the remedy 
in your own hands." 
«• May I ask how ?" 

'^ If Gregory, as you af&rm— «nd I doubt it not^-cheata 
as to weight and measure, tell the poor to cut his shop 
and seek another." 

*' It is the only general shop within four miles*" 
*' Then start an opposition." 
**^ That has been tried ; and unsuccessfully." 
In what way?" 

In two instances parties have come forward, stocked 
a small shop, and commenced business, avowedly to op^ 

Eose this unjust and unscrupulous man. Instantly he 
as lowered his prices, and undersold them ; has, in fact^ 
beaten them off the field, and ruined them. He exults 
io this. He declares that in this district he will have no 
competitor. You do not suffer from this policy, Mr. Pape, 
nor do I ; but the poor do, and most severely." 

'' Then let them submit, and be at peace. You will 
do this neighbourhood great service if you will constantly 
preach peace to the poor. I will send you a little 
American work on this subject. It is written by the 
Reverend Noah Worcester. He lived to a great age—* 
seventy-five, I believe. He wrote three or four books 
every year of his life. But every one of them upon the 
•elf-same subjeat — ^peace !" 

Again I stared. 

'* It is true, I assure you. I wish we had had him in 
this neighbourhood. What a glorious morning ! Do you 
shoot?" 

"Never." 



4« 
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•^^Deftr me! jroa mart fiad the eountry dc^omUy 
dull ; my keeper and dogs — ^" 

But as to this maa Oregory ?" said I, interraptiiig 
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'* Oh ! I can say no more about him ; I canaot act; 
and the inspector, it seems, will not,' 

'* What, then, Sir, do you advise V 

'^ Oh, think no more about it, and live in peace !' 

Further conference was useless. The justice g^rew, 
momentarily, more fidgety ; the doss more impatient, and 
the birds more shy.* I made my bow, and retired. To 
battle with constituted authorities is an unequal and 
thankless warfare. I could not, however, ^ forget the 
subject,^^ or Mr. Pape's mode of dealinff with it. Bot 
Gregory was secure ; he battened, unmolested, upon his 
gains ; and for aught I know to the contrary, wnngB, to 
this hour, an enormous and infamous profit from the 
bowels of the poor. 

And now as to the *' booker.^^ 

Determined to master the system in all its viilany, I 
succeeded, by dint of inquiry, in ascertaing the exaction 
and extortion by means of which such men as Gregory, 
even in the poorest neighbourhoods, and from the most 
wretched population, rapidly attain independence. I 
found '^ booker'* to be,, as I suspected, equivalent to 
debtiH* ; and that whenever a peasant, from his master's 
forgetfulness or inability to pay his labourers their 
weekly wages on the Saturday night, or from the visitaticNi 
of sickness in the labourer's family, or from disease or 
accident di8ablin|f himself from toil, or from severe 
weather suspending farming operations, or from the 
operation of all or any one of these contingencies, is 
obliged to procure from the shop his weekly supply of 
necessaries on creiii and not for ouA, he instantiy be* 
comes a '^ hooker! " Thenceforth, poor wretch ! he hae 
to battle with usury as well as penury ! The general 
dealer affects to call booking a privilege— to his wreteh* 
ed dupes the indulgence is ruin* The charge ranges 
from 12 to 15 per cent., and is rarely under 10. Two 
accounts, from the circumstance of a sudden death, I had 
an opportunity of analyzing. The amount of one wa« 
ninetten shiUingi and eight-pence. In this document tiiree 
shillings and eleven-pence were modestly charged for 
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booking ! Tbe sum total of the otber was j6S: Ss. In 
tbia seven Bhillinga and two-pence were demanded for 
booking. The *' privilege'^ was set down week after 
week as a regular item. It appeared as systematically 
aad f(Hrmally as the charge for tea, or soap, or candlest 
or coffee* It was assumed to be a fidr and recomised 
demand, though inserted, I thought, somewhat ad kbitmm. 
** Booking" two-pence ; " booking'* fire-pence ; " book* 
ing" three-pence ; ^^ booking" se^n-pence ; and so on 
to the close of the account. 

Once '* a booker," the poor man Aust submit to what- 
ever scant meoiure, or short weighty or barefiiced trickery the 
general dealer chooses to inflict on him. He is no longer 
a^free man. He is in bondage; and to the sternest, most 
lUMcrupulous, and most exacting of masters. 

Retreat is impossible ; rescue all but hopeless. 

And then thoughtless and inconsiderate men talk of 
the improvidence, and waste, and want of economy in 
the poor, and wonder how it comes to pass that Grego- 
rys grow rich ; and how the English peasant closes a 
long and laborious life, crippled with rheumatism, amid 
the^ comforts (!) of a union workhouse ! 

That the exactions complained of are not confined to 
any particular locality may be gathered from the follow- 
ing incident* An invalid baronet, now deceased, took 
«p, some three or four years since, his temporary sojourn 
in a village in one of the eastern counties. There, as 
ekewhere, he was a considerate and generous friend to 
the labourer ; made himself master of his circumstances ; 
entered into all his little difficulties ; and though a con- 
firmed invalid himself, disproved by his practice the 
adage that '* sickness makes us selfish ;" he forgot, in 
6ct» his own ailments in ministering to the sorrows and 
privations of those around him. Careful investigation 
convinced him that several families in the village-— and 
those maintaining the best character — were engaged in 
a hopeless struggle to pay off a debt due to a neigh- 
bounng huckster ; a debt which paralyzed every emtt 
which their industry could make, and was slowly but 
surely bringing them down to pauperism and the work- 
house. Duceining as well as compassionate, he did not 
think it judicious at once to discharge the obligations .of 
these paraes, from an apprehension of being beset by 
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applications from otben labouring tmder aimilar diffieal- 
ti^, bat who coald Dot boast of the same good character. 
For a period, then, the generous baronet was passive. 
But after he had left the parish, and after all conneotion 
between him snd it had apparently ceased, be remitted 
a sum — ^fifty pounds, I think — ^to the curate, with dire^ 
tions to expend it as far as it would go, in releasing cer- 
tain parties from their difficulties. 

The curate, iudieieus and thoughtful on his part, 
ima^ned that this welcome largess opened out to inrna 
prospect of great usefulness ; that tne sum might be 
spread over a vast surface; and release from tiiraldom 
many an aching and anxious heart among his flock. He 
made out a list of debts and debtors : be found eevenl 
of the items — ^to use the mildest phraser-equivocal ; and 
he boldly offered to the principal creditors— two neigh- 
bouring shopkeepers — immediate payment of their claims 
on John Brown, and Thomas Jones, and Philip Creed, 
and Job Stubbs, and a dozen other equally euphoDioos 
and unfortunate debtors, provided they-«-the saia genenl 
dealers— U70]^ accefpt ten shillings in the patmd ! Tht out- 
cry they raised was wonderful ! They actually talked 
of "conscience ;" and vowed they "bad lost money eveiy 
year that they had been in business." They declared their 
" annual profits would not keep them in shoe^leather«" 
How, amidst all this, they managed to buy fields, and 
build houses, and bet at races, and run splash dog^carts, 
were points they did not stop to explain. They profess- 
ed themselves "surprised and shocked that such apropO' 
sal had been made to them." " How were they," they 
inquired, "to meet their engagements if their debtors 
paid them ten shillings in the pound ?'* They considered 
the oSer — "an insult"— a "direct and positive insult!" 
It was "an attack upon their character:'' and as such 
they "resented" it. 

The curate observed, very quietly, that the offer was 
not made in the light of an insult but of a benefit: was 
sorry his object had been misconstrued ; and that there 
was an end of the matter# 

Before the week ended the parties eame to the clergy* 
man, and told him that, " purely out of respect for him, 
—purely to show their good opinion of hhn,** — they 
would accept his proposal. 
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The money was paid, and receipts given. As they left 
one of them observed to the other — ** No bad job : even 
as it is, a ten per cent, stroke of business I take it." 

How much ^^booHng^^ was included in these notable 
accounts I could never learn. The parish was not mine; 
nor had I access to the relieved parties. 

The evil, then, being admitted, whence is to arise the 
remedy ? 

Is the suggestion r»sh or inopportune, that there 
should be in every poor-law union an officer entitled *' the 
Poor Man's Protector," bavins as his care the poor man's 
interests; and for his special mission this result — ^that 
just measure and full weight be meted out to the poor 
man in those petty shops — ^particularly in rural distiictt 
^-^where the poor man deals? 

It may be answered that ^* the local magistracy is the 
poor man's protector : he needs no other." 

That the local magistrates are, in the main, a moat 
Taloable bodv — ^that the services they render their coun-» 
try" are continuous and important-^that their decisions 
are, with rare exceptions, merciful — ^few will deny. 

But they are compelled to administer the law^as thev 
find it. They are tied to an equitable discharge of their 
reeponsible functions without respect of persons. Sta- 
tutes fetter them. Precedents bind them. 

Something more than this is required for the poor 
man* He needs an advocate. He requires a ppoteetor. 

If it be objected that the evil is petty ; affects only a 
class ; is not worthy the attention oi government ; must 
be left to provide its own remedy — ^I reply, that of go- 
vernment the great end is to secure freedom : but its 
proper and highest function, is to watch over the interests 
of EACH AND ALLf and to opeu to a community the 
widest field for the happiness of all. 

If the class I am contending for, constitute the objeo^ 
tion, then I must call in another authority. 

*' Kindness to the poor," writes the learned and excel* 
lent Isaac Qarrow, ^ doth in good part constitute a man / 
pioua, and signally declareth him such ; is a necessary 
ingredient of bis piety, and a conspicuous mark thereof." 

Woe to that nation which regards poverty as criminaU 
asidtreatsitaccordinrly ; which does not mitigate its pains* 
bat strides, impiouiMy, to *^pQt it dawn" altogether. 



CHAPTER XVXif. 

THB TRUE POLICY OF THB OROSa. 

" live a life of faith aod hope. Believe in God*8 great pvrpoeei 
ioirar^ the bolaao mm. Believe in the mighty power of troth and 
love. Bdieve in the oapacitieB and greatneM ^ hmaftii natoie. Curj 
tp your work a trostfiil spirit Do not watte yov breath in muling ^nr 
the times. Strive to make them better. l>o not be disbeartaoed by evik 
Feel throagh your whole sool that evil is not the mightiest power in thi 
vniTcne, tutt it is permitted only ta ci^ forth the energy of love, wisdom, 
{waoasian and pn^ for its rental. Understand that this is tibe gnst* 
est power which God gives to man — the power of acting ^peneroosly os 
the soul of his brother ; of communicating to others a <&vina ^irit» of 
awakening in others a heavenly light, which is to ontiive the stan."— 

It is a remark frequently hazarded about Masoiuj— 
sometimes in a friendly and at others in a hostile qpint— 
that the body, as a body^ e^cts nothing ; that its infln- 
enoe is unfelt— unseen ; that in a social, civil, and com* 
mercial sense it is a noH-cTttky / 

Is the accusation true or false? - 

Of the numerical etrength of the Soeietr of Freems- 
sons in this country they only can fofm a just idea who 
hare access to its records. 

In fact, the tranquillity of the order, the regulsrity 
of all its movements, the esse and quietude with whid 
it is regulated, veil from the OMoy its hidden strength. 

But may not inaction he carried- too &r? Hay not 
quiescence pass into indifference 1 And the accusation of 
being a slothful servant, who, *' buried his talent in a 
Bapkin," apply collectively ss well as singly 1 — to 
and Associations as wdl as to distinct and isolate 



and Associations as wdl as to distinct and isolated infr 
vidnalsf 

Was man ever desired by the great Architect of flie 
.,« to be a passive being? Was he not formed to 
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be progressive— always pressing forward in the pursuit 
of knowledge, and earnest in the discovery and dissemi* 
nation of good ? Have we not studied the principles of 
our craft well and gained some little insight into its bene- 
ficent tendency, when we are incited By it to a more 
grateful, cheerful love of God, and a serener, gentler 
nobler love of our fellow-creatures? 

Am I approaching perilous ground? Then it behoves 
me to fortily my position by the researches of others. 

In that honest, fearless, and faithful organ of our body 
— The Freemasons^ Quarterly Review — I read : — 

*' We know, amongst the guides which have led on the 
human race from the semi-barbarism of the middle ages, 
to the refinements of the present time, architecture has a 
place ; and it has been so much the more a trustworthy 
ffuide, because all its noblest aspirations have been 
devoted to the service of Him who is the Great Archi- 
tect of the Universe. In his works we read his wisdom, 
his power, and his benevolence ; in His temples made by 
men's hands, we read the piety and devotion of souls 
which HE has warmed with his love, and enlightened 
with HIS fire to do him honour. These men were our 
founders. On us has fallen the task, however faintly and 
inadequately we perform it, to shadow out their past his- 
tory, and never let us forget the duty which we owe to 
their fame and their memory." 

The end of Masonry is not festivity. It has far 
higher and nobler aims. Its legitimate object is to 
benefit and bless mankind. 

May not, then, the quiet but wide-spread influence of 
the body be justifiably exerted in doing atoay with some 
grand social eoiU or conferring some d^nite social benefit f 

Any result bordering on, or connected with, political 
or party views, the Mason cheerfully foregoes. 

Any victorv which involves religious controversy, or 
the conflict oi antagonistic principles, the Mason deems 
too dearly purchased. But nothing does he consider 
alien to him which teaches his fellow-man to have a 
quenchless faith in a higher presence than meets the eye 
to cherish a feeling of God's existence, not only aroumd 
us, but in the very depths of the soul — ^to aim at and 
struggle after faithfulness to principle, fearlessnes il 
duty, and delight in the good and the true. 

11 



IM THE TBUB POLICY 

The line of policy humbly suggested is, that a general 
and individual effort should be ni&de to procure — 

1. The abolition of the legacy^duty on charitable bequesti* 

Nothing but the exigencies entailed by an exhausting 
war could have justified the enactment of an imposition 
80 arbitrary and unjust as the legacy-tax. <' It is beneath 
the dignity of a great state," was Burke's indignant ex*- 
damation, '< to stand by the dying and watch, like a vul- 
ture, the expiring breath." Now, if this be true of the 
impost generally, it applies with tenfold force when its 
operation affects charitable bequests. 

It matters not to the argument that legacies for pious 
and benevolent uses occasionally originate in question- 
able motives. 

*' Who art thou that jtidgest another? To his own nuuter 
he standeth orfallethP^ 

The clergy could say something on this head. Their 
experience by the bed of the sick and the dying would 
waiTant their drawing some conclusion. But they wisely 
abstain. Thb Infinite alone can rightly estimate motives! 
But these why seek to impugn ? Why attribute to a 
dark and troubled source that stream of bounty which, 
in its after-current, will be so beneficial to others? A 
rich man, who has been all his life grasping and hard- 
hearted, is laid on the bed of sickness, which threatens 
ere long to become the bed of death. He has leisure to 
think. His situation is new to him. flis bodily suffer- 
ings tell upon his long-cherished prejudices and previous 
conclusions. They shake the first, and modify the last. 
He begins to understand how sad their case must be, 
where poverty and disease are united.^ As a proof that 
his impressions are altered — ^not from 'a persuasion that 
bis alms can unclose for him the gates of Heaven — ^he 
adds a codicil to his will, and bequeaths five hundred 
pounds towards " building a new wing to an over-crowd- 
ed hospital." 

That is the testator^s avowed aim and object. 

The State steps in. 

The State says : *' We don't care whether or no a rik 
pidly increasing population renders an increase of accom- 
oiodation in Hasketon Infirmary indispensable ; we are 
;iQdifferent as to whether a new wing be built or not ; to 
us it is perfectly immaterial what the testator's intentions 
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were; we auspect, indeed, that you will require the 
whole of the sum bequeathed you if his project is to be 
carried out — ^and that you will be obligea to forego it if 
any deduction be made, but that is your affair, not ours ; 
the State, <u a State^ knows nothing about philanthropy 
— so hand us over at once £60 (t. e, ten per cent, on the 
bequest), and then do as you will with the remainder — 
build or let it alone !*' 

Now, unquestionably, government is a great good, and 
essential to human happiness ; but, may it not also be 
contended, that that alone is government which represses 
injustice and crime^ secures property/rom invasion, and re- 
spects the intentions ^ the dead? Burke's remark is bold 
and apposite : ^*- In doing good we are generally cold, and 
languia, and sluggish ; and of all things afraid of being 
too much in the right. But the works of malice and in- 
justice are quite m another style. They are finished 
with a bold masterly hand ; touched as they are with the 
spirit of those vehement passions that call forth all our 
energies whenever we oppress and persecute." 

TflJie another case. 

A man has lived for years the slave of passion. His 
desires have been the governing impulses of nis existence. 
In gratifying them the pleadings of youth, innocence, 
helplessness, dependence, never obtained a hea]:inff. The 
demon of lust ruled. The brute propensities of the ani- 
mal were dominant. The self-restraint which should cha- 
racterize THE MAN, and the conviction of future respon- 
sibility which should impress and awe the Christian, 
slept. Life ebbs away. The wild tumult of lawless 
passion is about being hushed in the grave. Remorse- 
stricken at the past ; conscious of the wretched purposes 
to which existence has been devoted ; and sensible of the 
misery and wretchedness which he has caused in various 
relations of life ; he resolves, as the only atonement he 
can make to society — not a sufficient or availing one — ^to 
leave the wreck of his property, some two hundred 
pounds, to a neighbouring penitentiary. He has ascer- 
tained it to be in difficulties, and he wishes to free it whoUy 
from embarrassment. 

The testator dies, and the will is proved. In steps 
the legacy comptroller. 

** I must trouble you for twenty pounds legacy duty,** 
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ones that functionary, **on the bequest to Langport 
Penitentiary." 

" But the benefaction," it is urged, " is for charitable 
iises." 

*' Immaterial ! The duty due to the crown is ^30. 
Pay it, or abide the consequences." 

'* If we pay it, the intentions of the deceased will be 
frustrated." 

«* We have nothing to do here with tn^en««ww," remarks 
the comptroller, •* we have only to do with acts." 

" But listen," persist the executors ; " the deceased 
party left to our penitentiary <£200 to release it from 
existing difficulties; that sum will do so effectually: but 
the balance, jCISO — supposing the legacy to be paid — 
will not." 

"Then the testator," remarks the comptroller, drily, 
" should have remembered his duty to the crown, and 
have hfi his legacy diUyfree.^^ 

" But he left the institution aU he hai^^ exclaim the 
executors, in a breath. 

" Then he should have been thrifty, and amassed 
more," is the comptroller's quiet rejoinder; "however, 
my business is to receive money, not to exhaust the 
morning in argument. Do you pay, or do you not pay?" 

Take another case. 

A destitute orphan boy receives his education in one of 
our national charities— charities which are speaking 
monuments of the piety, beneficence, and disinterested- 
ness of our forefathers. His orderly conduct attracts 
attention ; and at a proper age he is bound apprentice 
by the governors. The habits of industry and activity 
which had distinguished his early life cleave to him in 
manhood, and bear, with God's blessing, abundant fruit. 
The Grbait Supreme smiles upon his honesty and assi- 
duity; and in the evening of life, leisure and independ- 
ence await him. In making a final disposition of his 
property, the recollection of his early struggles and early 
obligations recurs. 

"I will not leave this world" — thus he reasons — 
"without testifying, in a tangible form, my gratitude to 
that noble institution which nurtured me when I was a 
poor boy — educated me, and started me in life. Others 
equally necessitous will rise up after me. The charity 
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shall have the residue of my property. It will amount to 
some £260f and thus enable the governors to repeat 
towards some other poor orphan the merciful and ooih 
siderate part they displayed towards me." 

Thus the thoughtful man ruminates; and thus the 
grateful man acts. Life's fitful scene ere long closes. 
The necessary forms are gone through. On investigation^ 
the residuary bequest falls short of what was anticipated; 
and the executors' chagrin at the result is not lessened by 
a prompt demand from the legacy-office people : 

'* Ten per cent., gentlemen, ten per cent., without 
delay, on the residuary estate!" 

It is submitted, somewhat hopelessly, that this bequest 
*^ originated in the deceased's gratitude to the charity 
which had rescued him from ignorance and want ; and 
was intended to benefit some other being similarly 
situated." 

*' That we have nothing to do with t ten per cent, is 
our claim and right upon the residue, which you have 
sworn to be under j£120." 

"True: but gftititude " 

" Fiddlestick's end about gratitude ! We've nothing 
to do with that here: pay your percentage upon the 
residue, and bid us good morning as soon as you please." 

" But this bequest is to benefit a charitable institution 
of admitted excellence" 

" All moonshine ! Language fit for a minor theatre : 
not for the legacy department of Somerset House: pay 
at once, or our solicitor shall receive instructions." 

A cheque is given, and the executors withdraw. 

But it is a wretched system ! The enactment itself is 
unjust : its operation most injurious. 

1. Its obvious tendency is to defeat the intentions of 
the testator. 

2. It injures those — the widow, the orphan, tiie 
afflicted, and the sorrow-stricken— beings whom a govern- 
ment is bound specially to protect. 

3. It inflicts injurv upon a class which cannot complain 
— the helpless and oependent. 

4. It obstructs the flow of Christian benevolence. 

5. It contravenes, in its operation, the solemn warning 
of The Most High : — " He that appresieth the pooTt r^ 
proacheth his Maker.^^ 
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Huom! ftgidnst such a rampart of robbery and injus- 
tice fling the first atone. In your indwidual capacity 
declare against it. A mighty energy is yours. In the 
sacred cause of charity be not slow to exert it ! 

II. The cause of morality might be materially adranced 
if the influence of the order were brought to bear upon 
the reform of the law with reference to adultery. Society 
sofiSers under no greater calamity than the toleration of 
tiiis monster evil, and the reparation which the law at 
present awards. The wealthy rou6 triumphs! What 
to him is a verdict amercing him in damages to the extent 
of five hundred or a thousand guineas ? He tenders, with 
a sneer, a cheque on his banker. 

He has gained his object. He has gratified his passions. 
He has ruined the peace of an entire family. He has 
dishonoured a hitherto spotless line. He has rendered 
some youthful and innocent beings motherless. The 
sons can never hear again their mother's name without 
t^e flush of shame. The daughters must shun her as a 
tainted and polluted being. He has degraded the one 
and blasted the fair prospects of the other. And the 
penalty is paid by the wrong-doer in — money ! ! 

He returns in triumph to his fellows. He has gained 
an enviable notoriety. He is a roan of bonnes fartvnei. 
His ntime is up in the annals of crim. con. His associates 
pronounce him *< a fine, daring, dashing, fellow : only 
rather wild /" 

But his victim — where is she f What epithet is applied to 
herf 

Now, let money be no longer omnipotent in wrongs of 
this description. It can do a great deal. But let it cease 
to gild infamy. Let the adulterer pay the penalty of his 
enme in person. Let his punishment be in^risonmerU 
and hard labour 1 In a flagrant and aggravated case, 
where no common arts have been used, and no common 
stiataffems exerted, let a visit to a penal settlement for 
some nve or seven years reward the scheming of the law- 
less voluptuary. Let this be done, and our public records 
would be less frequently crowded with details of infamy. 
The experiment may seem severe ; but its results would 
be salutary. It would soon be proved that the wealthy 
■eduoer, if he had no regard for the peace and comfort m 
others, had a most tender care for his own ! 
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But, at preienty money is to atone for orime I It ii 
tendered as an equivalent for infamy! 

Such a system is an insult to the right-thinking and 
the virtuous. The time for its fall, I trust, is coming. 
It cannot fall too soon. It has long enough warred witii 
the behests of the Most High and the plainest dictates of 
reason. It has long enough mocked tne holiest feelings 
of our nature. It has long enough caused ikhe pure- 
minded and the gentle-hearted to sigh. It has long 
enough shielded the selfish voluptuary and wrung with 
agony the heart of the deserted and the betrayed. Let 
its end come. It cannot come too soon* 

III. Another point on which the influence of the order 
might be safely exerted is — ^the health of the working 
classes. 

The rage for adding field to field and house to house 
has miserably curtailed the personal freedom of the poor. 
Where are the open spaces in which, aforetime, the saucy 
school-boy used to fly his kite ; and the rollicking appren- 
tice to urge on his resounding game of football ; and the 
town bachelors to pitch their wickets for a cricket-match ; 
and the wearied artisan to pace slowly round in the glo- 
rious twilight of a summer's eve, and forget the while the 
hard words, and cares, and strife, of the closing day ? 

Bought ; parcelled out ; built upon ; gone ! 

The village green ; and the bit of breezy common ; and 
the three-cornered town meadow ; and the 'prentice-boy's 
pasture — have disappeared. 

Speculators have made advantageous bids for them. 
Trustees and feoffees have most disinterestedly conveyed 
them. To the working man they exist no longer. Who 
is the Buiferer? He* 

To the open spaces, which were always few and far 
between, the poor, after their day's toil, cannot nou; resort. 
None are to be found. In cities where wealth is in the 
ascendant the project is to banish poverty from view. 
When affluence usurps the surface, penury is compelled 
to burrow in the earth. Space is too costly a luxury. 
Square feet are sold for guineas. In alleys, or cellars, or 
squalid holes, where miserable wretches breed and cling 
together like bats in unfrequented vaults, there the leaven 
of sickness and contagion never ceases to work. From 
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laeh plaaes the artisan toras out for better air« Where 
is be permitted to seek it ? 

Is it alien, then, to the Mason's creed, or is it ont of 
keeping with that benevolence which should mark his 
practice, that he use every legitimate means, through his 
representative, to obtain this boon from government for 
the poorer classes — that in every town where the popu- 
lation amounts to 10,000 and upwards, a proportionate 
space shall be set apart and preserved, where, after the 
toil of the day is over, the artisan may stretch his cramped 
aud aching limbs ; breathe the fresh air of heaven ; eojoy 
unrestrained exercise ; and brace himself in that atmo- 
sphere which Gon has so lavishly provided — which is the 
first and last food of -man — and which it is the bounden 
duty of every constitutional government to preserve, free 
and uncontajninated, for the labourer and the toil-worn ? 
It is the true policy of the order- 
ly. To procure soine recognition of the claims ^ the indus^ 
trioue and deserving poor. 

In the poor-law as at present administered — ^a law, be 
it observed, which is a disgrace to us as men a$id a reproadi 
tons as Christians — no distinction is made between the 
vicious and the deserving. Previous good character is 
of no avail within the walls of a union work-house. The 
man who has been brought there by his own misconduct, 
by dissolute courses, by intemperance, or by idleness, is 
put side by side with the man whom sickness, or an 
unforeseen accident, or unavoidable misfortune has re- 
duced to penury. They fare alike; are coerced alike $ 
are imprisoned alike. With the female inmate the same 
wretched regulation obtains. The beldame who, soured 
by want of her daily stimulus, gin — stung by recollections 
ox the past — and without hope to gild the future, sits 
and curses by the half-hour together, has for her com- 

Snion, and most unwilling auditor, an aged, desolate, 
led being-— one who has known better days; been 
decently brought up ; who remembers the lessons of her 
childhood and can recall the promises of her God ; and 
who in the very depths and degradation of her poverty 
looks hopefully to the future, and is aiming at a better 
and brighter world. Does she deserve such an associate? 
The Book of Life tells us that the poor are left to ns 
as especial charges by a wise and bounteous Providenoe 
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—that to forget the poor is to disobey the command of 
The Most High, and to forfeit all hope of his mercy. 

The Great Supreme says : — 

**For the poor shall never cease out of the land : there- 
fore I do command thee, saying, thou shalt open Aim hand 
WIDE unto thy brother, to thy poor, and to thy needy in 
thy land." 

But man says, ''Poverty is criminal, and is to be treated 
accordingly." 

The fact cannot be denied. Look at the institutions 
we have raised, not so much to mitigate its pains as '' to 
put it down " altogether. Look at the buildings in which 
it is housed. Look at the food with which it is kept 
alive. Look at the officials by whom it is surrounded. 
Observe the sternness with which its pleadings are 
silenced ; and the frightful disclosures which— as m the 
Andover case — are from time to time made, of its disci- 
pline and severities. Woe to us as a nation if we be 
content to rest our claims to godliness upon the fact of 
our tenderness to poverty ! 

Observe, too, bow parties in authority deal with desti- 
tution and suffering. 

I select the following from a collection of about five 
hundred similar scenes. 

Arranged consecutively and published they would form 
a sad but very startling record. 

Attempted Suicide. 

''A poor young woman, a widow, dressed in deep 
mourning, appeared before the court, when Mr. M'Manus 
stated that she had taken a quantity of opium, and had 
also given some to one of her children, of whom she had 
four, the eldest being but seven years old. It seems that 
a Mr. M. had taken out an execution sgainst the poor 
woman's goods, for a debt of between £S and £4 owinff 
by her late husband, and that the circumstance preyea 
so upon her spirits, that she was induced to attempt self- 
destruction in consequence. Mr. Moxon said that the 
governors and guardians of the work-house had offered to 
redeem her things, but as they had been removed to Mr. 
Waites's, by a Mr. Groves, who had possession of them, 
time had not been allowed for their restoration. Sir 
William Lowthorp lectured! the poor creature on the enoT" 
mUy (^ the crime she had aUemptedy and admed her being 
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UiJu%J0r mme time inio the work-home^ mffni* Hn mod 

SHOULB BB MORB COMPOSBD ! ! '' 

The editor's comment on the scene is apti judicioas, 
and humane. He says : " The best way to administer to 
snch a ^ mind diseased ' would be for &ir William Low- 
thorp, and other rich men, to raise a subscription for a 
poor, distracted creature like the above, and assist her 
at home. Putting her and her four children into the 
work-house is far more likely to confirm incipient mad- 
ness than to cure it.'* — ^Police Report, Hull Packet, 
August 27, 1841. 

What remedy, then, is suggested ? 

What is really meant by a national recognition of the 
claims of the industrious and deserving poor ? 

Let an experiment be tried. In the first instance on 
a very limited scale. Let reward and relief go toeeiher. 
Let alms-houses be built in some half-dozen counties for 
the reception of the disabled and meritorious poor. Let 
them be occupied by those who have borne good cha- 
racters ; by those whom poverty has overtaken in con- 
sequence of unavoidable calamity ; by those who have 
struggled to the very last with adversity, and have been 
overborne in the unequal warfare. Let the state erect 
and maintain these buildings. Let the nominations to 
them be vested in the neighbouring clergy, and the neigh- 
bouring magistracy; and let the pecuniary allowance 
connected with them be no starveling pittance^ but a sum 
on which life can reasonably be supported. Let it at 
least be at the rate of four shillings per week. 

*' A pretty expense !" cries some political economist, 
who cherishes as much affection for the poor as Lord 
Ripon does for Mrs. Newton. '^What! burden the 
country after this fashion ! A likely matter, truly ! A 
tolerably heavy item you will add to the national ex- 
penditure !" 

I reply, ** No : a very humble affldr — as humble as tiie 
donkey-cart which the noble earl tendered for the use 
of the curate's wife, Mrs. Crowther. But my proposition 
would be closed with while his lordship's was waived." 

Admitting, however, that the scheme must necessarily 
add to the burdens of the state, who shall say that ii is a 
sacrifice which the country, if called upon, would not 
cheerfoUy make ? 
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The country which can vote five thoasand pounds ibr 
the purchase of a single picture for the National GalleiT } 
the country which can vote twenty thousand pounds for 
the repair of an ugly and inconvenient palace, placed on 
a swampy and insalubrious site — would that her Majesty 
were, as her attached and affectionate people wish her to 
be, more agreeably and more suitably lodged — that coun- 
try will never grudge, year by year, a grant of some six- 
teen or eighteen thousand pounds as the commencement 
of an experiment for maintaining and encouraging its aged, 
suffering, and meritorious poor. 

Call the scheme Utopian if you will ; characterize it, if 
you choose, as extravagant ; say that it can never be 
carried out ; affirm that the country will .never endure 
it ; and that the class for which it was intended do not 
require it— something must be done. The present sys- 
tem can never stand. The existing poor law is doomed* 
After the Andover revelations^ men^s minds ivere made up. 
Public opinion, months ago, has pronounced against it« 
It has been ^* weighed in the balance " and '< found 
wantinff." 

But let me call in another ally. Let a poet's voice be 
heard. Let the pleadings of the Bard of Morwenstow,' 
in his '* Echoes from Ola Cornwall," gain a ready and a 
willing ear. If, as I suspect, he be the son of the loved 
and venerated Dr. Hawker, once vicar of Charles, his 
sympathy for the poor and attachment to their cause are 
hereditary* With no text in the Sacred Volume was his 
munificent father better acquainted — none did he cany 
out into more beneficial exercise than this : *' Give alms 
of thy goods, and never turn thy face from any poor man, 
and then the face of the Load shall not be turned away 
from thee !" 

He is now before the throne ! He views face to face 
the Great Father! the unceasing and unwearied bene- 
factor of the whole human race ; the helper of the father- 
less, and God of the widow ! '* These new relations of 
the ascended spirit to the Universal Father, how near ! 
how tender ! how strong ! how exalting ! Oh ! shall 
onr worldlinessy and hard-heartedness^ and unforsaken sins 

^ ** Echoes from Old Gomwall/' by the Bev. B. T. Hawker, M. A., 
Yicar of Morweostow. 
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Mpante iib» by a galf which cannot be paaaed, fi 
iocaety and feUciiy ot Heaven f " 

L 

The poor have hands, and fiset, and ejm, 

Flesh, and a feeling mind ; 
Thev breathe the breath of mortal sigfaa, 

ifiey are of homan kind 1 
They weep nich tears as others shed. 

And now and then they smile, 
For sweet to them is that poor bread 

They win with honest toil. 

IL 

The poor men have their wedding^^aj. 

And children climb their knee, 
They have not many friends, for they 

Axe in such misery. 
Th^ sell their yonth, their skiO, their paia^ 

For hire, in nill and glen ; 
The very blood within their veins 

It flows for other men I 

m. 

7%«v should have roofs to call their own 

frhen they grow old and bent. 
Meek houses built of dark, grey stone — 

Worn labour's monument I 
There should thev dwell beneath the that^ 

With threshold calm and free ; 
No stranger's hand should lift the lateh 

To mark their poverty. 

TV. 

Fast by the chnrch those walls shoold staad ; 

Her aisles in youth they trod, 
They have no home in all the kmd, 

Like that old house of Qod I 
There, there, the sacrament was shed, 

That gaye them heayenly birth. 
And lifted up the poor man's head 

With princes of llie earth ! 

V. 

I know not whj— bat when liiey teU 

Of houses iair and wide, 
Where troops of noor men go to dwell 

In chambers side by side ; 
And when they yaunt, that in those walk 

Th^ haye their worship-day, 
Where the stem signal coldly calls 

The imprisoned poor to pray ; — 
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Ithink — 

VI. 

*' Oh I for the poor man's charch again. 

With one roof o?er all, 
Where the tme hearts of free-bom men 

Miffht beat beside the wall I 
The altarB, where in holier days 

Onr ihthers were forgiven, 
Who went with meek and fiaithftil wajs 

Through the old aisles to heaven 1" 

And DOW, gentle reader, I have done ! And thus do I 
take my leave oT thee: *' Wherefore, believing soul, 
abound in love ! Love fervently ; love constantly ; love 
eminently. Love Him whose essence is love, and in 
Him love his creatures. Love your kindred ; love your 
enemies ; love saints ; love angels ; love strangers ; love 
aliens. Be rooted and grounded in love. Let all enmity 
cease. Let universal charity prevail. Begin ttie life ^ 
heaoen wkkh i$ everiasting love!** 
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PREFACE TO THE AMERICAN EDITION. 



I HATB selected this little treatise for an early place 
in the Universal Masonic Library, because I deemed it 
an excellent production in itself— in which opinion I 
have the concurrence of several enlightened minds ; and 
because its antiquity , foreign origin, and the peculiarly 
practical style in which sundry objections, ancient, but 
even now urged against the Masonic Craft, are answered, 
give it high claims to literary distinction. 

This treatise is numbered 9 in the catalogue of Car- 
son's Library. In the annotated catalogue he has been 
kind enough to furnish me, he observes, concerning 
it, that *' all the suspicious charges brought against the 
InstitutiiHi at that early day (1765) are ably answered." 
The original title in full (see ^'Carson's Catalogue, 
as published in the Universal Masonic Library '^Advo- 
cate") is: ^'Apologie pour TOrdre des Francs-Masons. 
Par M. N « « «, membre de VOrdre ; avec des Chansons. 
Nouvelle Edition, augment6e parl'Auteur. AlaHaye: 
George Gosse, 1765. ISmo. Frontispiece, pp. ziv., 
1S6." In this edition, the songs and the frontispiece, 
being of but little merit, are omitted — ^with these 
exceptions, the work is entire. 

I am gratified to speak to the merits of the transla- 
tion. Those who are fiunOiar with French must see 
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^ that the translator, Bro. the Prof. Thorpe, has done a 
"^ work here alike creditable to himself and honourable 
to the Order. It augurs well for the much larger and 
more difficult* tasks he has in hand (Clavel, Ragon, and 
the like), and will, I doubt not, be an assurance to all 
my subscribers that this portion of the great enterprise, 
like the other, is in competent hands.- 

ft* ll* 

LoDoi, St. Sepi, 1855. 
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DEDICATION 

TO THE MOST EXCBLLBNT, ILLUSTRIOUS AND 
WORSHIPFUL BROTHER, 

THE CHEVALIER DE L^^»^, 

G. M. 
D.T. L.L. D.D.D.L.H.a 

My Lord: 

I take tiie liberty of dedicating this little work to 
Tour Excellency, although the distance of my residence 
has rendered it impossible for me first to ask your per- 
mission. My great affection for your illustrious person, 
your goodness, of which I have so frequently experienced 
the effects, and those honourable ties, which, in uniting 
you to the Order, have given to our Lodges a Chief 
as zealous for the honour and glory of our Society in 
general as ready to serve all who have the happiness 
to be members of it ; all these considerations induce me 
to hope. My Lord, that Your Excellency will accept this 
poor homage on my part. Were it less imperfect, I 
would say it was due to you. 

I have the honour to be, with profound respect, 
My Lord, 

Your Excellency's 

Very humble and obedient Servant, 

N # » »• 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



This Apology is not entirely new^ although it has 
tkever yet been printed, its author hating shown the 
manuscript to several persons of his acquaintance, out 
of the Order as well as in it. When it was written, 
the Society of Freemasons was but beginning to be 
known in Fntnce, and as to some people it appeared 
still more strange than new, awakening in their minds 
suspicion and alarm, whilst others, from hostility or 
malice, pretended to foresee a thousand imaginary dan- 
gers in the toleration our * Lodges everywhere ex- 
perienced, it seemed proper to draw up a refutation 
of such conjectures ; since, however extravagant they 
might be in themselves, they might not be without some 
influence on the minds of those who are incapable of 
drawing just conclusions for themselves. For this rea- 
son I have judged it proper to give serious answers 
to the suspicions of Atheism, Deism, of indifference in 
religious matters, of evil designs against governments, 
and of the assassination of revealers of the secret. 
Their intense atrocity is, perhaps, a sufficient refuta- 
tion qf these suspicions ; yet it seemed that the Frater- 
nitf owed to the public some explicit declaration on 
such points. At th« present day, no sensible man could 
be found who would venture to insist on such odious 
suspicions. The whole conduct of the Order, and the 
characters of the many excellent persons who are to 
be found among its members, are more than sufficient 
to stop the mouth of calumny. I, therefore, readily 
admit, that the Chapters treating of these scandalous 
charges might have been omitted as needless, in places 
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where the Order is known. But I have judged it hettiet 
not to retrench what ought to be comprehended in a 
complete apolog7» and may be regarded by some persons 
as most interesting ; and, moreover, it is not impossible 
that the Order may be exposed to the same accuaations, 
in places where it is yet nol^ understood, or to which it 
may hereafter extend. These considerations, added to 
the advice of persons on whose judgment I have great 
reliance, have determined me to to submit this Apology 
to the public as it was originally written* 
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INTRODUCTION. 

It is not very surprising that there have been fonndt 
from time to time, people of all classes, great and smalli 
who have striven to render the Order of Freemasons 
suspected or contemptible in the eyes of the public. 
The impenetrable mystery which is the peculiar charac- 
teristic of this Sociely has naturally excited the curiosity 
of some« the envy and jealousy of others. I can readily 
appreciate the motives which have led some to condemn 
it ; I can easily understand that very worthy men may 
have fallen upon this rock, either because a secret so 
inviolably kept has alarmed their conscience, as if Aero 
were in it something supernatural or hostile to religion, 
or because they have suspected some concealed design 
which might at a future day develop itself And the 
dread of this unknown and untried development ougbt^ 
they suppose, to induce all men unconnected with the 
Order to keep themselves on their guard, since no one 
can foresee from what side, when, or upon whom the blow 
xQ^j fall. 

In order to put to silence the malice of the one class 
and to tranquillize the conscience and probity of the 
other, I have undertaken this apology for an Order to 
which I esteem it an honour to belong. I joyfully make 
common cause with my Brethren. And let no one 
object that I am treating of a matter known cmly to mj 
par^. 

The mystery, I confess, is known only to us; but the 
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effects of the ABSOciation and the advantages derived from 
it are so widely spread that the public cannot be igno- 
rant of them. To the public, then, the most impartial 
of judges, I am about to submit my remarks : or rather 
it IS before the tribunal of good sense and enlightened 
unprejudiced reason that I consent, vtrith all my heart, 
the question shall be tried ; and, if I advance anvthing 
that IS contrary to, that does not absolutely accora with, 
her unvarjring rules, I am willing to be condemned. 

The question may be asked, to what purpose this 
apology? Those wno entertain apprehension of your 
mysteries, those who mistrust them, carry their hostility 
no farther. No one injures you either in person or pro- 
perty. A few people fear you, many despise you, out 
with all this your Order exists. What more would you 
have, since even where your lodges are not authorized 
they are in some sort tolerated, as is shown by the little 
oare that is taken to watch you? 

I confess that all this is literally true; but ought we to 
Bixjip here and rest contented ? A simple toleration is 
not enough for us, and we do not desire to conceal our- 
selves. Either our object is bad, useless, and vain, or it 
is good, just, and laudable. On the first supposition we 
deserve no toleration, on the second we have a full right 
to aspire to the favour of the public. We believe that 
we deserve this favour, and that the goodness of our cause 
must necessarily procure it for us. 

But if it is true that this Society has not been attacked 
by other societies, if the justite of governments has 
always deemed it worthy of protection or at least of tol- 
eratioD, the Order notwithstanding has its enemies, 
especially where it is most extended. And although 
those who seek to vilify the Order or to render it sus- 
pected can rest their vain accusations only on false sup- 
positions, the religious secrecy observed in the Order 
preventing their drawing their arguments against the 
Order and its fundamental rules fi:t>m itself, yet they £ul 
not to insist on their various charges with as much assur- 
ance as if they were really well founded. They vaiy 
their lecusations for the very reason that they know not 
on what to place them. At one time our assemblies aie 
BO many scenes of the most criminal prostitution ; those 
who say that we meet simply to divert ourselves piofess 
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to be peculiarly merciful to us. Some go so far as to 
suspect that religion will in the end suffer, and states be 
crusettled by us. These are the grave and serious charges 
that tend to make us feared and hated. Others seek to 
bring t^on tempt on the whole Fraternity. The pretended 
secret, they say, is nothing ; it is some indecency ; some 
debasing ceremony to be endured by the new comers, 
which the others have passed through before them. 
This it is which makes the pretended secret secure. 
Some are restrained by false shame, others by a sort of 
fanaticism for the Order. The secret has never yet been 
revealed : what a shame it would be for me to lead the 
vtray ! And then, it is added, who knows if assassination 
would not be employed to arrest or to punish the indis^ 
cretion or treachery of a Brother? 

I know that a great number of excellent men in all 
conditions of life keep silent lest they should judge too 
hastily. These persons wisely observe a middle course, 
l^ey cannot resolve to approve absolutely an Institution 
based upon secrets to them unknown. This scruple 

f>revents their seeking to become members of the Oraer,. 
or which they, nevertheless, entertain a certain good will, 
because they remark among its members many men dis^ 
tinguished for their rank or their niety. Theur modesty 
and discretion well merit an apology for the Order in 
their behalf; we hope they will oe satisfied with it; and 
that, although they can become acquainted with our 
secrets by initiation alone, at least all their scruples 
will be removed. 

The common people also merit some attention. Not 
worse disposed than other men, but more easily excited ; 
more generally deficient in the light of education, conse-^ 
quently more readily imposed on, and prone to adopt 
opinions without any other motive than a blind preju- 
dice. Sometimes, also, they act fi^m the insinuations of 
more enlightened men, which reasons, drawn from malice, 
envy, false policy, or more frequently idl^iess, indirectly 
fiimish to tnem. It is, then, no more than justice to do 
something also in their behalf. Charity requires this. 
They form a part, nay, the largest part of mankind, and 
since the many worthy men that are among tiiem are by 
no means refused admission to our body, since as men, 
reasonable men, they have a right to admission, why 
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•houiJ we not have regard to them in this matter as well 
aa to others ? 

Besides^ do we not find many, even among those who 
have enjoyed the greatest advantages of education, soffer* 
in^ themselves to be drawn along in the wake of popular 
opmion without the least examination ? In this respect 
many a man is of the populace without in the least sus- 
pecting it, and in this case in instructing the one we shall 
at the same time restore the other. 

Finally, some persons endeavour to make one half of 
the human race, and that the most amiable half, hostile 
to us — the sex which merits not only our attention and 
respect, but all our admiration and our love. The pre- 
text employed is specious. What contempt, they say, 
what injustice to the fair sex ! Ladies are excluded from 
the Order, and so excluded as to leave them no hope of 
entrance. The secret is to be kept for ever impenetrable 
to them. The humblest among men has at least some 
hope for himself, whilst the most elevated station, the 
most distinguished merit, cannot obtain the admission of 
a woman! What judgment do Masons form of the char- 
acter of ladies? Do they think them absolutely un- 
worthy of being entrusted with a secret ? Does not 
experience every day contradict so dishonourable a no- 
tion? As this reproach appears at first sight to have 
some foundation, since it is true that, according to our 
principles, ladies cannot be admitted to the Order, the 
respect that is due to them, the veneration we entertain 
for them, demand that we should explain to them the 
reasons for a course which appears, at first, so extraor- 
dinary, and of which they seem to have a right to com- 
Elain. This we engage to do ; and we trust they will 
B the more easily satisfied with our reasons, since their 
exclusion is partly the consequence of their condition, 
of the empire they have yielded to men, and which men 
have too often abused. These are some of the motives 
which have induced me to undertake this apology. I 
shall now enter on the work, and reply article by artide 
to every objection that has been raised either to the 
Order itself, or to the consequences which result from 
its principles. 
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FIRST OBJECTION. 

That these Assemblies may be directed against Religion in 
general; or at least may aim to establish one denomssuuion 
of Chrutums^ on the ruins of every other* 

This first objection appears to compreheDd two distinct 
and separate points; but as most of the arguments will 
apply equally to both, I hare judsed that it would be 
useless to divide them : they may be both answered at 
once, without affecting the clearness of the reasoning. 

I. We carefully &void admitting into the Order an 
Atheist or a Deist, as far as it is possible to detect in a 
candidate any such opinions, or to observe in his conduct 
any appearance that he is imbued with such principles. 
As, for example, when a man has for several years neg* 
lected public worship according to the rites and cere- 
monies of the communion in which he was baptized. 
Failings of this nature would be more than sufficient 
to prevent admission to the Order, with what good 
qualities soever a man might otherwise be endowed. 

n. The Order admits Christians only. Beyond the 
pale of the Christian Church no one can or ought to be 
received ; Jews, Mohammedans, and Pagans are ordinari* 
ly excluded as infidels. 

These two remarks would be more than su£Scient to 
prove to a demonstration that the Order, so far from 
Deing hostile to religion in general, or the Christian 
religion in particular, draws a part of its honour from 
the fact that it admits to its bosom Christianity only. 
Bv this course it shows that the fundamental pnnciples 
of the Order flow from the profession of Christianity- 

But the reply to the second point of the first objec- 
tion will furnish still farther proofs. 

III. All Christian communions have equal rights in 
the Order, and are admitted without any distinction: 
this is a well-established truth, supported by our con* 
stant practice, and no one will deny it. This point 
being established, how can any one imagine that one of 
these Christian societies can entertain the secret design 
of establishing itself upon the ruins of the other. It 
would be necessary to suppose the secret known only to 
the members of the one communion, and this would be 
an absolute impossibility. 
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For, how many people, passing firom one communion 
to another, would carry this dangerous secret with them? 
How many are theris to whom all communions are 
equally indifferent? Add to this the danger of being 
involved in a party which must one day fall under the 
attack of all other communions, justly combined against 
it* Here is far more tJian would be required to bury the 
whole Order under the ruins of its mysteries. 

If> then, there is no reserved secret— if the whole Order 
without exception participates in the same mysteries, as 
must necessarily be the case, have I not a right to con- 
clude that it is likewise impossible that one Christian 
communion should pretend, under shelter of this Order, 
to raise itself at the expense of all the others ? Would 
not the members of mfferent communions perpetually 
thwart each other in so senseless a project ? and would 
they not be so many spies upon each otner in every step 
that should be taken ? 

IV. This argument gains additional stren^h from the 
following observation, which is directed agamst the pre- 
tended irreligion of the Order: — That we constantly nnd 
that m^i, after their initiation into the Order, remain as 
zealous supporters of Christianitv as thej were before, 
and just as strongly attached to the peculiar do^as and 
modes of worship of the communions to which they 
belong. This truth is evetywhere observed, and no one 
will deny it. Whence I conclude — ^First, tiiat religdoUf 
and the Christian religion only, subsists in the Oraer; 
and cannot be separated from it, but is in it as the basis 
and foundation: and, secondly, that it is not possible that 
any one Christian communion should seek to extend its 
powers to the prejudice of the oth^, since the Order 
admits to its mysteries all Christian communions indif- 
fnrently. 

How, then, can a Society, which cannot and will not 
exist separate from religion in general, and above nil 
ffom the Christian religion in particular, tend to its sub- 
version? 

Or how can a Society, which admits into its bosom all 
Christian communions without distinction, have for its 
object to establish one of these communions on the ruins 
of one or all of the others ? 
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SECOND OBJECTION. 



That the great mystery of these Assemblies lays them open to 
the suspicion of some secret disorder. 

What I have just said, to demonstrate how much rtli- 
gion is venerated and respected in the Order, might be a 
sufficient answer to this second ohjectioB* For if reli- 
gion is not only admitted into the Order, but is judged 
worthy of the same veneration as the Supreme Being who 
is the author of it, does it not plainly follow that 
nothing can t«ke place in our Assemblies that is in the 
slightest degree opposed to the strictest laws of Cbristi** 
anity ? 

We, therefore, reply to this second objection only from 
the charity due to those who are in error with reeard to 
a fact on which we have it in our power to enlightea 
them, and from a sort of cumulation of evidence ; ahdy 
because, as there are always some men evil disposed, we 
are willing to drive these to their last entrenchments. 

And here I premise that, if I sometimes avail myself 
of the support of religion to draw inferences in favour of 
Freemasonry, I do this always without pretending to put 
the one on a level with the other. We acknowledge and 
adopt with all our heart the proposition, that religion is 
the most ancient, the most necessary, and the most 
sacred of all institutions; and that to h&r alone we 
ought to give the first rank, because she derives her 
origin immediately from G*od, the Maker of all things. 

I. Every one knows that the religious assemblies of 
the first Christians, notwithstanding their purity and 
innocence, did not escape the odious accusations of the 
Pagans, sworn enemies of their faith and worship. The 
violence and cruelty of their persecutors obliged the 
faithful of those times to held their assemblies at nighty 
and in the most retired places, often in caves of the 
earth ; and the very tyranny which forced tbem to tfait 
secrecy was the first basely to reproach them with the 
false consequences of the precaution; and the people, 
without examining into the causes, blindly adopted the 
ideas with which interested men sought to in^pise then, 
to increase their hostility both to the religion and to 
2 
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those who professed it. But at length a time arrived 
when the innocence of the believers triumphed. 

If a religion so pure was attacked with such cruel 
0(^unmie8> is it to be wondered at that Freemasonrj has 
not escaped? which, although possessing secrets impene- 
trable to the uninitiated, has never laid the slightest 
claim to inspiration or infallibilitv ? 

That the places where the Lodges meet are unknown 
to strangers, when the assemblies are not authorized by 
an express permission from the sovereign ; when thej 
are at best only tolerated ; or that, in countries where 
they are permitted to meet publicly, they always sit 
with closed doors, are precautions from which it would 
be extremely unjust to draw invidious consequences; 
since, in the former case, respect for the sovereign would 
dictate a prudent use of the toleration he has granted ; 
and, in the second place, it is very natural that the meet- 
ings should be held with closed doors, since secrecy is 
one of the most essential points of the Order. 

It is unjust, then, to reproach Freemasons for their 
secret assembUes and their closed doors; for to change 
&is practice would be to reveal the mysteries of the 
Society. 

II. I go still farther : I will suppose for a moment that 
good and honourable men may have been entrapped 
among others, because, before their initiation, they had 
not foreseen the disorders that are practised in these 
iniquitous assemblies; and that afterwards they had it 
not in their power to retrace their steps, having been 
constrained either by persuasion, or by violence, or by 
both united, to complete the ceremonies^ so that when 
idle fault was once commenced, it became absolutely 
necessary to carry it through. 

But how IS it that these persons of acknowledged 
probity and sincerely religious character, after having 
been thus cruelly deceived, are observed to embrace the 
interests of the Order with such earnest zeal ? would 
not their conscience for ever reproach them with the 
fault they had conomodtted 1 %nd would not a just indig- 
nation against societies so opposed to piety and sound 
morality induce them to abjure, at least in their hearts, 
such assemblies, and to absent themselves for ever from 
scenes of such lieeHtiousness, even on the supposition 
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that th6 engagements they had entered into rendered 
it impossible for them to make the secret known ? It 
would be mere chicanery to argue that the same neces- 
sity which forced them to complete the work of their 
reception might engage them, by the most solemn oaths, 
to visit, at least at times, the assemblies of the Order, 
how great soever their natural repugnance to them. 

Every one will at once perceive the weakness of such 
an objection. Every Christian understands that an oath 
which binds him to commit a crime, even if taken volun- 
tarily and without constraint, is of itself absolutely null 
and void : that it would be a greater crime to keep such 
an oath than to have originally pronounced it. Still 
more forcibly would he feel the indispensable necessity of 
revoking such an oath if it had been imposed on him by 
fraud or violence. 

« 

THIRD OBJECTION. 

TJuU this Society may conceal a party dangeraui to Civil 

Government. 

I shall enlarge upon this article and endeavour to 
exhaust it. The charge is a grave one. Sovereigns are 
the anointed of the Lord. The abolition of the Supreme 

Sower, in whatever form it may be exercised, whether by 
lings, Princes, or Lords, or finally, by Magistrate?, 
clothed with all authority in a State, would overthrow 
the order of civil society, would introduce disorder, con- 
fusion and crime, by the impunity that would ensue, and 
would, if such a thing were possible, destroy even reli- 
gion itself. 

It is utterly impossible to suppose in the Order so per- 
nicious a design; and to no other end than the sole 
pleasure of overturning a power emanating from God ; 
every Sovereign being a living representative of the 
Supreme Governor of the Universe. Any one who 
examines into the conduct of the Order wherever it has 
been known, will be obliged to confess the truth of my 
proposition. 

I. As England is the kingdom in which the Order 
has most flourished and been most widely spread, and 
as that monarchy has been peculiarly subject to great 
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revolutions, I will confine myself to the conduct the 
Society has there uniformily observed. This examination 
will satisfactorily prove the inte^ity of our Order, its 
wisdom, and its entire impartiality in all that relates to 
the spirit of party. 

In fact, we nowhere find, either in history or tradition, 
any circumstance which gives occasion for the suspicion 
that the Order has ever been in the slightest degree con- 
cerned in any of the revolutions which have more than once 
brought that kingdom to the very brink of ruin. An 
examination of the facts will throw still more light on 
what I have just advanced. I omit here a more length- 
fn?d detaili because I shall soon have occasion to return 
io the subject. 

n* But how can the Order be suspected x>f entertain- 
ing designs hostile to government, wnether monarchical, 
republican, or of whatever form it may be ? Our mysteries 
are not impenetrable to the majesty of kings ; many have 
been initiated into the Order, to make no mention of 
^reat princes/ who, although not ennobled by the crown 
and sceptre, arej nevertheless, in their respective territo- 
ries, endowed with sovereign power. It is the same with 
magistrates of all grades, not excepting those who, at 
the head of a Republican State, occupy the place of 
kings. Would it not be the height of madness to admit 
such persons to the mysteries ot an Order, the end and 
purpose of which was to annihilate their power ? Or, 
rftther, is it not a proof of folly to believe that two things 
80 incompatible as such a purpose and such a practice 
could subsist together? 

III. Again, it has been found that sovereigns and 
magistrates, once initiated into the Order, have become 
its Qrmest supporters, its most zealous defenders, its most 
open protectors. Is it possible to believe that an oath 
which would tend to the abolition of their authority 
could be so far binding upon them? Any one who would 
maintain such a proi)08itiQn, would deservedly be con- 
^Jd^red to be out of bis wits. 

iy« Some one may, perhaps, reply, that possibly we 
may not reveal our true mysteries to sovereigns and 
magistrates. That this is altogether impossible it will be 
^ery easy to demonstrate. 

1. If the Ofder concealed some mystery, whose object 
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it was to destroy the authority of the powers that be, of, 
at least, to lessen it, it would, indeed, be very desirable to 
have a reserved secret carefully hidden from kings, 
princes, and magistrates ; and it would be still further 
necessary that these illustrious characters, although 
initiated into the Order, should be kept in ignorance that 
there was anything concealed from them ; and that they 
should confidently believe that they were acquainted 
with the whole secret. This would be no easy matter ; 
but if we were to admit its possibility, we should thereby 
be no farther advanced ; for, 

2. It would avail nothing to conceal such a secret 
from princes ; it would be necessary to conceal it also 
from the thousands daily admitted into the Order, whosd 
zeal for the governments under which they live admits 
of no doubt. Love for their princes, the good of thd 
state, the Christian religion, which teaches us to be 
obedient to our rulers, and we may add to all this, 
their own interest, all these motives would constantly 
urge them to the performance of their duties to their 
lawful sovereign, and inevitably lead them to reveal 
a secret which no oath could bind them to keep, since its 
purpose would be pernicious. 

3. Finally, suppose this secret to be known only to 
the Grand Master, and, at most, to some few members of 
whom he could be very sure ; and that it is transmitted 
by each Grand Master to his successor; has there never 
been one man honest enough to reveal the secret for the 
sake of honour, religion, and duty? no one ambitious 
enough to denounce the mystery for the sake of his own 
aggrandizement? nor any one avaricious enough to sell it 
for the sake of the profit to be made of it? 

4. But even suppose, by an extreme chance, this cas# 
has not arrived ; we must, at least, suppose some certain 
time fixed for the execution of the project ; for if the 
Order entertains such views, it will not remain for ever 
inactive. But how could those few persons whom \^e 
have supposed alone admitted into the true mystery, set 
the whole body in motion to execute the most criminal 
of all treasons? And what would such a body of men 
think, having all along supposed themselves in a society^ 
of honest men and Christians, when they discovered, not 
only that they had so long been the dupes of a feW 
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designing men, but that these intended to n^ake them the 
instruments of the blackest of crimes? He who can 
believe these things possible may well Anticipate an 
agreement between fire and water- 

V. But mere probabilities are not enough ; we proceed 
to examples. LDgland is the country in which the Order 
is best known ; and it is precisely there that its inno- 
cence, the integrity of its conduct, and, consequently, of 
its principles, have at all times been most remarked. It 
has never drawn upon itself, in that country, any more 
than in any other in the world, the least shadow of 
reproach, or eyen of suspicion, although its principles 
and its maxims have been exposed to the severest proofs; 
and this I can clearly demonstrate. In the first place, 
with respect to religion, it is well known that Protest- 
antism prevails in England^ but subdivided into two 
parties, which, far from having been always agreed, for a 
long time made open war upon each other, each wishiuff 
to be dominant, until, at length, one party prevailea 
over its antagonist. I refer, of course, to the Lpiscapal 
and Presbyterian parties. These contests occasioned the 
usurpation of Cromwell ; they cost Charles I. his life, and 
Charles II., his son and successor, very nearly his throne. 
Half a century has hardly sufficed to extinguish, or at 
least to smother the bitter party spirit which for so long 
a time racked that kingdom. 

The Catholic religion, formerly so flourishing in Eng- 
land, has still its partizans there, and, although this 
Christian communion is merely tolerated, and the laws 
exclude it from all participation in the government, the 
Catholic party, nevertheless, maintains itself and even 
forms a numerous bodv. It comprehends not only many 
of the middle classes, out also many gentlemen and some 
noblemen of high rank. This party, formerly the master 
in England for many ages, cannot see its present abase- 
ment, which it regards as the effect of a usurpation of 
its rights, without deep regret and a strong desire to 
recover the ground it has lost. Such a desire is natural 
to men, as is also that of seeing the religion they profess 
in a respectable position ; especially when that religion 
once flourished to the exclusion of all others. Accord- 
ingly, that party has, from time to time, endeavoured to 
recover, if not the whole, at l^ast some portion of its 
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territory; and these struggles have necessarily caused 
troubles and divisions in the island ; for it is of England 
that I am speaking. 

This same kingdom tolerates, also, more or less, several 
different Christian communities, which, if all were united 
among themselves, would form a considerable body. It 
is true they are comparatively too weak to accomplish 
anything for themselves ; and this, doubtless, has pre- 
vented their attempting to make themselves dominant 
in that country. They may, however, have taken in- 
terest in the government, according as it was in a greater 
or lefiis degree favourable to them ; they may have wished 
for a general liberty of conscience, in order that they 
might obtain a share of the advantages they saw pos- 
sessed by the dominant party ; and this both for tneir 
temporal interests and their own preservation. 

Beside these religious divisions, there is another source 
of misunderstanding Mn the English government — a 
source which may, from time to time, cause disturbance 
in the state, and seems to arise from the constitutions of 
the kingdom. 

Not that these constitutions are obscure in themselves, 
or that it is difficult to give them suitable interpretations, 
if men are willing to agree ; but, rather, because the 
government being limited, and the people having a share 
of the power, which, in other states, is centered in the 
person of the sovereign, it sometimes happens that the 
prince considers himself injured by the claims of the 
people ; or, on the other hand, that the people, fearing 
their privileges may be lessened or extinguished, oppose 
the sovereign in points which they might and ougnt to 
have permitted to pass without opposition ; either be- 
cause they are of small importance, or because the 
f)rince was clearly in the right. The nobility take dif- 
erent sides, and the people follow their example : one 
party proclaiming itself the supporter of the power of 
the sovereign ; the other, the defender of the people'9 
rights : hence the name Whig and Tory ; hence so many 
factions and cabals which more than once have neariy 
proved the destruction of the state. 

And are there not, at the present time, two parties in 
that kingdom? Has not each its adherents? If one 
seems inconsiderable, if it is thought to be crashed, it, 
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nevertheless, is still in existence, and shows itself from 
time to time. After so long a^ digression, but one which 
it was hardly possible to avoid, these are the inferences 
I wish to draw : — 

Through the whole period of its existence in England, 
the Order of Freemasons has received among its members 
11 the honourable men who have presented themselves 
from each of these different parties : Catholics and Pro- 
testants, Episcopalians and Presbyterians, Whigs and 
Tories — all party divi^ons being laid aside. 

This general reception no one will deny ; or I should 
have to demand when anv of these various parties hsa 
been known to complain of its exclusion, and this assured- 
ly could never be shown. 

Nevertheless, the Order, receiving into its bosom so 
many persons whose sentiments, views, and purposes 
were $k) opposite — ^the Order, I say, has subsisted m all 
its integnty, in all its glory, through such difficult 
times* 

I do not mean that, in entering into the Order, all 
party spirit is laid aside. By no means. The Order 
works no miracles. The Catholic continues a Catholic, 
and the Protestant a Protestant ; the Episcopalian pre- 
serves the same zeal for his High Church, ana the Pres- 
byterian continues to support the discipline of his ; Whig 
and Tory continue to advocate each his peculiar princi- 
ples ; but all these divisions can produce no disturbance 
in an Order which has nothing to do with them. An 
Order, instituted to maintain peace among Brothers, 
could not, and should not^ embrace any party. Bitter- 
^Ass and disputation are banished from the Lodge. Ad- 
mirable effect of the principles of the Society — ^it unites 
all parties without forming any itself, whatever differ- 
ences of opinion its members may entertain with regard 
tQ things without. So in all the condemnations to death, 
OK Q^er penalties inflicted by one party upon certain 
members of an opposite party, as one prevailed over 
the other^ no one ever heard that any Freemason was 
punished as a Freemason. 

VI. Fr&m all this I draw the conclusion, that the con- 
duct of the Order having always been such, in all quar- 
ters ai the world wherever it has been established, and 
especially in England, where it has been most exposed to 
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the temptation of forming a body formidable in the 
state — ^reckoning, moreover, among its members some of 
the first men of the kingdom — I conclude, I say, from all 
these proofs, that Freemasons, far from plotting against 
their governments, have always been, and will always be, 
faithful and zealous defenders of them — each oue for the 
government whose subject he is, either by birth or 
adopMon* 

And a Society which has no other purpose than to 
foster peace and union among men, believes itself entitled 
to expect for itself increasing approbation, goodwill, and 
protection. 



FOURTH OBJECTION. 

That the Mysterious Assemblies of Freemasons may facilitate 
to Conspirators the means of forming Clandestine Assem" 
blies, under the pretext that they belong to this Order. 

It would be very unjust to make the Order suffer for 
the imaginary danger — that its mysterious assemblies may 
serve as a pretext to conspirators to form, under the same 
title, societies which might tend to the injury of the 
state. If this principle were once received, to what 
would not the public be reduced ? How many useful 
Boeieties, how many meritorious establishments, would 
it not be necessary to suppress, regard being had to the 
abuses which might, in the end, spring from them, and 
which, indeed, have occasionally resulted from them 
already? 

But, without wandering from my subject, I can safely 
assert that clandestine assemblies of conspirators having 
never been held, in any part of the world, under the 
name or pretext of Freemasons' Lodges, it would be the 

Seatest possible injustice to wish to msist on so ground^ 
18 a danger. 

I go farther : I maintain that it is not possible that 
Buch assemblies ean ever be held under thw pretext, or 
that the Order can ev^r be even the indirect cause of 
them. This I proceed to demonstrate from the four fol*- 
lowittg coaetderatioBS >— 

I. The public are generally agreed that Freemasons 
have among them certain signs ana a sort of language, by 
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which they recognise each other so infallibly that a man 
who should attempt to pass for a Freemason, without 
really being one, would immediately be detected. There- 
fore, conspirators, or persons eril disposed to the state, 
would vainly attempt to hold their meetings under the 
name of Freemasons; they would be denied by the 
Brotherhood, and their pretensions declared false m the 
face of the world. 

II. But should these conspirators succeed, under this 
pretext, in holding, without interruption, assemblies in 
which it would be easier for them to deliberate on the 
means of attaining their ends than if they consulted 
each other only individually, and with too great an 
appearance of mystery, what would result from all this? 
Merely that their secret, not being of the nature of 
Freemasonry, would soon leak out, aiid draw its pun- 
ishment after it. 

III. In places where Lodges are public, and authorized 
by consent of the sovereign, it would be impossible for con- 
spirators to form false Lodges under the pretext of assem- 
blies of the Order. There is no Freemason who has not 
full right of admission to any Lodge in the world ; how, 
then, could such conventicles close their doors against 
any Freemason who should demand entrance? This 
would be to violate the fundamental rules of the Order, 
and to falsify the title under which they sought to shield 
themselves. But could they admit a man who would 
instantly detect the imposture, and who, by making the 
fact known, would cause the ms^strate to institute par- 
ticular inquiry into the motives for such an assembly. 

IV. With regard to those places where Lodges are 
merely tolerated, and where the Fraternity can only 
assemble in secret, the risk of pernicious assemblies can 
neither be more nor less ; for both alike are forced to 
concealment. Evil-disposed mea would assemble ncme 
the less if there were no Freemason in the place ; they 
would even be safer, for there would be no risk that 
some Freemason, learning by chance the meeting of an 
assembly under the name oi the Order, should prefer a 
claim to be admitted among them. And now, I think, I 
have said more than enough to answer this objection. 
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FIFTH OBJECTION. 

That the preservation of the secret is diie only to some ridicu" 
lous or shameful practice which compels the initiate to be 
silent ajler he has undergone the ceremony. 

In refuting the second objection I showed that it was im- 
possible any practice should exist in our Lodges contrary 
to what religion requires : it is not necessary, therefore, 
to return to that p6int. So, also, is there no ground for 
the suspicion of those who make- the objection I am 
about to answer. They say that, without offending 
against religion, there may enter into our mysteries some 
ceremony capable of covering an initiate with shame if 
it should become publicly known that he had been comr 
pel led to submit to it ; and that, besides, the desire of 
seeing others caught as he has been, makes him carefully 
keep the secret ; that, moreover, it must be a source of 
no small amusement to a man, when once he has been 
initiated, to be in his turn an eye-witness of the folly of 
so many people of all ranks, great and small, who come, 
one after another, to fall into the same snare ; and espe- 
cially to see grave and respectable men caught in it as 
well as others. It is easy to reply to such an objection 
as this, which we must consider rather as a jest, designed 
to entrap us into some avowal, than as a difficulty to 
which a serious answer is expected : accordingly, I notice 
it only because I am desirous that nothing whatever 
shall be passed over. 

I. If we imagine the most disgraceful things to which 
a man could be subjected, (I say nothing in this place of 
criminalitv, we are now speaking only of what would be 
considered disgraceful in the idea of the public,) I do not 
understand how a respectable man should be disgraced 
by exposing such an mitiation. For, 1, he could not 
know before his reception to what he was to be sub- 
iected, and even should he be chargeable with some 
imprudence in incurring such a risk, his fault has been 
shared by numbers of persons whose character, birth, 
and station, were so many motives to the removal of his 
doubts : 2, in any case, in naming the many illustrious par- 
takers of his fault, he would divert the public scorn from 
himself on to a large number of persons of all ranks and 
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every character; and 3, if there would be something 
very humiliating in confessing such a secret^ would it not 
be the duty of a good man to sacrifice himself, in some 
measure, for the public good, which would be outraged 
by the existence of a society whose purpose it is to turn 
into ridicule a large portion of mankind. 

II. I am willing, however, to suppose what is impos- 
sible: that, among so many distinguished men, there 
has never been found one who would disregard the shame 
of such a confession ; but are there not numbers initiated 
into the Order, who are less sensitive as to what people 
may say of them? and many more who, impelled by a 
naturally jocular disposition, would not hesitate to reveal 
such ridiculous secrets ; beginning by rallying themselves 
first for having been so taken in, and then so many othen 
as they have seen duped in their turn? Lastly, are there 
not many of unblushing countenance who, especially with 
such examples, would see no cause for shame ! and indis- 
cretion, wine, would not these, sooner or later, have pro- 
duced their ordinary effects? and were there nothing else, 
would not avarice alone have surmounted all shame? 

III. Finallvt the consequences which result from the 
institution oi the Order, and flow from its principles, 
cannot be the result of certain ridiculous or indecent 
ceremonies such as have been supposed. The purpose 
of the Order and its effects shall be explained hereafter. 

SIXTH OBJECTION. 
Drawn from the muconduct of some members of the Order. 

This objection is so weak that it will need but few 
words to answer it. 

I. Those who desire to discredit a body of men, usually 
pay little attention to the large number of good men 
who compose it: these they disregard, while they care- 
fully point out the failings, real or pretended, of a small 
portion of the members. They act unjustly even towards 
these last; for, granting that they have fkilings, passions, 
vices, if you will, might not some good qualities foe met 
I with in them, to counterbalance the bad ? A man may 

be respectable, although he may be enslaved by some 
master passion fi>r a considerable time. 
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I beg the reader to remember the declaration that I 
made when I began this apology ; that is, that when I 
draw my inferences and examples from* religion, I mean 
not to derogate from the profound respect which is due 
to truth em4yiating directly from God. Religion should 
always be the prime mover of our plans and of our con* 
duct* This reiterated declaration will be sufficient to 
preserve me from misconstruction. 

II. We cannot justly require of the Order more than 
we require of religion itself. What shall be thought of 
such an argument as this: — There are to be found among 
Freemasons vicious and corrupt men, cheats and misers ; 
therefore, the Order of Freemasons is a radically bad in- 
stitution? Religion, proceeding from God himself, is 
subject to the same reproach ; for not all Christians are 
Kood Christians. Why, then^ should a human institution 
be condemned because a few of its members «re not 
exempt from failings? If religion, notwithstanding all 
its excellence, is not able to make all its followers saints, 
can the same defect be reasonably objected to the Order 
of Freemasons* 

SEVENTH OBJECTION. 

That FreemcLsonsy recognized as suchy have been known to 
speak of the Order and its mysteries in such a manner as to 
give us but a poor opinion of them. 

This objection will be as easily answered as the pre- 
ceding ; the one being as weak as the other. 

I. Among those who permit themselves to jest at the 
Order and its mysteries, or who treat them as trifles, we 
have first to observe that some men profess to be Free- 
masons without really being so. We see every day pre- 
tenders to this title publicly exposed by some Brother 
whom they did not suspect to belong to the Order. 
However, I will frankl]^ confess that there are some- 
times found real Freemasons, who, through indiscretion, 
trifling, or the itch of saying smart things, so far forget 
themselves as to speak disrespectfully <^ an Order which 
should secure their highest respect. Wine, also, may 
sometimes produce this scandalous efiect; weak and 
superficial minds may occasionally coHunit the same fault 
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from not having sufficiently reflected on the objects of 
the Institution, on the ftdvantages which result from it, 
and what they^ owe to it. 

But, what IS this small number of defective members, 
n comparison of so many others whose probity, honour 
and piety accord so well with the zeal and regard which 
they constantly manifest for the Order, congratulating 
themselves that they are members of it? Can we sus- 
pect men of such a character, either of a silly fanaticism, 
or of a base collusion 1 

II. What nobler end can there be than that which the 
Christian religion sets before us? The practice of virtue 
in this world, and an eternity of happiness in the world 
to come. What better founded than its doctrines ; what 
more excellent than its morality ; what more desirable 
than its promises. Nevertheless, do we not daily see 
this daughter of heaven exposed to the raillery of the 
profane and the licentious ? What do I say ? Does it 
not often happen that people of undoubted piety suffer 
themselves to be led on by example', to utter expressions 
of which they subsequently bitterly repent? 

EIGHTH OBJECTION. 

Dranjtmjrom our exclusion of the Fair Sex, loitkout cm/ excep- 

tion or limitation. 

The world abounds with paltry writings, tending either 
to decry women, or to turn them into ridicule. Certain 
failings, for which, however, the whole sex is not to be 
held responsible, have produced an abundance of satires, 
some of which we may consider as harmless jests, be- 
cause the faults ridiculed are distinctly understood to be 
exceptional. In these we find no indiscriminate charges 
against the whole race of women ; but simply the famts 
of individuals exposed. But for those satires, or rather 
those infamous libels, which, occasionally with expres- 
sions of apparent reservation, aim, none the less, to place 
all women on the same level, we can regard them only 
as productions of the greatest depravity either of the 
heart or the head. Such writers must speak against 
their own consciences, for thev contravene the senti- 
ments of Nature herself. Or, if they are really sincere 
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and believe what they write, we can only conclude that 
there are monsters among minds as there are among 
bodies. 

Possibly, a spirit of revenge may occasionally incite 
an author to eject such venom. I can imagine that his 
aim may be to visit upon the whole sex the misconduct 
of some worthless individual: at least, I can conceive no 
better reason for so discreditable a proceeding. 

But, in condemning this extreme, we endeavour also 
to avoid its opposite. While I. defend the fair sex, I 
do not desire to become their panegyrist, still less their 
flatterer. Far from thus attaining the end I have in 
view, I should but give occasion for impertinence, and 
confirm the voluntary skeptic in his pretended incre- 
dulitv. 

I Delieve that it is no violation of the rules of justice 
and equity, to maintain the equality of virtues and of 
vices in the two sexes placed in comparison. Although 
the Creator has assigned to man and woman certain dis- 
tinctive qualities which determine the vocation of each — 
strength and courage, for example, belonging properly 
to man, as beauty, gentleness, and modesty, to woman — 
it is quite evident that both equally concur to one and 
the same end, that is, the happiness, benefit, and delight 
of society. It is equally true, agfilin, that in both are to 
be found vicious individuals ; but to pretend that women 
are worse, more vicious in their especial sphere, than 
men are in theirs, is to advance an untenable proposition 
— ^that is to say, a calumny. 

There are to be found too many proud and arrogant 
men, pufied up with the prerogatives that seem to belong 
to their sex, as the cultivation of the arts and sciences, 
the right of > government, of enacting laws, and the like, 
who claim to concentrate in themselves, to unite in their 
individual persons, all the advantages that are difiused 
over the race. These men look ^on tide female sex 
with a certain air of haughtiness. To observe them and 
listen to their reasonings, women have been created only 
for their pleasure. TeJ^e from woman this small merit 
which they are willing to allow her, and she will cease 
to be good, for anything; she is a weak creature, fickle^ 
utterly incapable of solid reasoning ; in a word, designed 
only ror the continuation of the species. It is a great 
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thing that thej allow her a sou), and do not condemn 
her to future annihilation. 

Here I advance, in the name of the Order, and without 
^ny fear of contradiction, that our respect for the fair 
sex will always lead us to support all their rights. We 
honour their virtues, we cherish the sweetness of their 
society, we exercise forbearance towards their foibles 
and failings, confessing that we need all their forbearance 
towards our own. 

This being once for all settled, the ladies will not the 
less think they have a right to complain of the separation 
that the Order places between them and us — a separation 
which consists in not initiating them into our mysteries, 
and leaving them without hope of ever participating in 
them. 

We will give them a proof of the estimation in which 
we hold them, by rendering to them good and just 
reasons for their exclusion. 

It cannot be from any apprehension that they would 
some day divulge our secrets. Whatever fools and silly 
jesters may say, we frankly acknowledge that discretion 
and indiscretion belong to human nature in general, and 
are equally common to both sexes, and that we could 
not, in this re^>ect, incline the balance to either side. 
We must, then, look for other causes to justify the Order 
with regard to this exclusion. 

I. If the Order, notwithstanding all its care and pre- 
caution, has not always been able to escape calumny — 
if the fact that no woman was admitted into its assem- 
blies, which should have been a sufficient answer to all 
suspicion of irregukrity, has sometimes only served to 
render us suspected of the greatest profligacy — ^ndt be- 
cause such ideas of our mysteries were really entertained^ 
but because the malicious found their advantage in the 
accusation — ^if, I say, the Order, notwithstanding the 
purity of its principles and the integrity of its purpose, 
has not been able to ward off the assaults of slander, 
what would have been the case if ladies had been 
admitted to its assemblies and initiations ? Calumny in 
that case would have met vnth no restraint, and malice 
would have had free course. 

II. Let U9 suppose, for a moment, a Lodge composed 
of an equal number of the two sexes, and that the 
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women are the wives of the men who form the other 
half: nothing could be imagined more regular or more 
modest than such an assembly, on the supposition that 
women were admitted to the Lodges ; but, the mysteries 
of the Order continuing, the Lodge necessarily meeting 
with dosed doors, should we escape slander? Vainly 
should we plead that, the Lodge being composed of hus* 
bands and wives in company of each other, they must 
naturally be mutual observers and ffuardiaus. This 
reasoning, however well founded, would not prevent the 
suspicion of a sort of community, the very idea of which 
is revolting ; and are there not many who, for the sake 
of a jest, would disseminate this idea among the people 
at large ? 

III. By the very fact that the Order declares and 
acknowledges that it conceals a mystery from all the 
non-initiated, an individual must be free and independent 
to be in a condition to ful611 the duties necessary to be 
assumed, such as never to reveal this secret. Now, men, 
and men only, are thus free and independent. Woman, 
on the contrary, passes under the subjection and govern* 
ment of a husband — ^fortunate if she meets with a min 
honourable enough not to reduce her to slavery. 

This is not the place to inquire if men have rightfiilly 
assumed such a power over women, or if this claim is a 
mere usurpation. Enough that this authority of the 
man is real and acknowledged, and that the laws sustain 
him in its exercise. At least, every one will grant that 
religion assigns to the man a primacy in marriage, 
regarding him as chief of the family, subjecting all to 
him — ^the wife no less than the children. From thie 
subordination the following consequences result : 

That a woman can never answer for her liberty through 
the whole period of her life ; for 

A girl, trom her birth to her marriage, lives under 
subjection to her father and mother, or, in case of their 
death, to a guardian, till she attains her majority. 

Even then, although become her own mistress, she 
cannot answer for her heart ; and the liberty to which 
her affe has entitled her may be, and naturally will be, 
soon lost, by the engagements she will, probably, eon- 
tract with a husband. Become mistress of a family, she 
is still in no condition to exercise her own will, but OWM 

3 
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to her husband an acooimt of her ptoceedtngs, espedally 
whatever may appear to him in the elightest degree 
■Qflpicioufl or secret: such an account she cannot refuse 
him, if he requests it with kindness, provided she desires 
to preserve her husband's affection and confidence. 

A girl might, indeed, promise never to many, and even 
make such a promise in good faith ; but could the Order 
rely that she would always be able to keep such an 
engagement ? and is it not quite possible that she might 
be in this respect herself deceived ? 

Suppose, however, this girl, for greater security, should 
enter a nunnery, take the veil, and thereby, under the 
indissoluble bonds of a sacred and solemn vow, engage 
herself to perpetual celibacy — would she then be better 
fitted for tne Order ? would her primitive vow, binding 
her to an entire submission to her spiritual superiors, 
permit her to take upon herself new obligations, especially 
as she could not Know what such obligations might 
include ? Would her spiritual superiors suffer this ? and, 
eould she even do so without their knowledge, to what 
suspicions would she not be constantly subjected, both 
witn regard to her faith and her morals ? And, moreover, 
would the life of the cloister permit her to avail herself 
of the right she had acquirea*-to attend the meetings 
of the Order? 

Lastly, in the case of a widow, become a free agent 
by her widowhood, can she promise herself never to 
think of a new engagement? Suppose her young, would 
she not have every reason to mistrust such a resolution ? 
and if already of advanced ase, would this be a security 
that she would never think of uniting herself to a second 
husband? Would not the example of thousands of 
widows, of fifty years old and upwards, give the Order 
perpetual occasion of mistrust? 

when all these reasons are well examined, we see 
abundant cause for the exclusion of females from our 
mysteries ; as well from what has been already said, as 
from other consequences which naturally result from 
their condition ; some of which I will briefly mention. 

To what vexations and persecutions would not a wife 
or a daughter be exposed, whose husband or father not 
only was not a member of the Order, but even enter- 
tiined unfavourable ideas with regard to it, more espe- 
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cially should she attend the assemblies? The,&tter*s 
mistrust, and the husband's jealousy, would then have 
full play ; and the malice of other women, not them- 
selves initiated, and, above all, of any who had been 
rejected, would not remain without employment. 

And supposing that ladies, who should be thus situ 
ated, for prudential reasons should refrain from attending 
the Lodge, would it not suffice for a father or a husband 
to know of their initiation into the Order; or that they 
had attended the Lodge once or twice in their lives, to 
awaken scruples that would touch conjugal or paternal 
affection? Hence would spring a perpetual desire to 
learn their secret ; a desire that would strengthen from 
the refusal to gratify it, and might possibly at last urge 
them to some act of violence. 

I am aware that a husband may occasionally be sub- 
jected to the ill humour of his wife should she happen to 
get information of his initiation. There are women wh0| 
to an insatiable curiosity, join a most intractable and 
unruly temper, and are the torment of their husbands. 
Nevertheless, there is no comparison between the two 
cases. However gentle and patient a husband may be, 
and to whatever extremity a wife may proceed with 
regard to him, both law and religion have given to the 
husband the full right to make his wife confine herself 
within the bounds of decency and propriety. 

I believe that, after what I have said, the ladies will 
readily allow that we do them full justice ; and that their 
exclusion from our Order is occasioned, not by our 
judging them unworthy of our mysteries, but solely by 
the dependence to which they are in so many ways ex* 
posed. 

This being explained, I trust that they will generally 
grant us that esteem which those among them most 
enlightened and intelligent have never refused us. 

NINTH OBJECTION. 

That it is highly imprudetU and even sinful to hazard iniUa^ 
tion into an Orders one of whose known fundamental princi* 
pies it is never t-o reveal its Mysteries, 

It is quite true that this idea of imprudence or sin on 
the part of any one who ventuies on initiation has aooi** 
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titfiM troubled even verj sensible people. A wise man 
'will never enter on an undertaking from which he is not 
well assured he will come out with honour, escape the 
censure of the world, and, above all, be free from the 
reproaches of his own conscience* This maxim is so 
true, and its observance so necessary, that it is by this 
jiile that we usually form our estimate of a man's under- 
standing and judgment. We shall not, therefore, seek 
to overturn it, for our hearts « would immediately re- 
establish it. We will only enquire if the maxim applies 
to those who seek initiation into our Order, and w.e will 
state the objection in all its force : — 
A wise man should never enter on an undertaking from 
' which he is not assured he will come out with honour, 
without incurring the just censure of others, and, 
above all, without exposmg himself to the reproaches 

• of his own conscience. 

A man who applies to be received into Freemasonry is 
entirely ignorant what engagements he is about to 
contract. 
Therefore such a man incurs all the risks we have men- 
tioned: therefore he does not act ^ a wise man: 
therefore he exposes himself to remorse of conscience. 
It will not be difficult to demonstrate that all this 
leaves us untouched : I only beg to be pardoned if I find 
mvself compelled to fflance at certain arguments which 
I nave already adduced. 

I. I confess that the mystery of the Society is un- 
known ; I farther confess that the practices and ceremo- 
nies employed in initiations are equally unknown. But 
do these two consideratiotts, perfectly true in one sense, 
prevent our seeing enough to know, that, however igno- 
rant we may be of the details of what is to be learned 
and practised on our introduction into the Order, we may 
be perfectlv assured that nothing will be taught or done 
which wilt in the slightest degree offend the honour, 
innocence, or conscience of any individual ? Now, upon 
this certain foundation, can there be either sin or im- 
prudence in wishing to learn more, and applying for 
admission into a society against which no wdl founded 
reproach has ever been made? 

• II. Before my own initiation, I made very serious 
F0fle«tioas on what I was about to undertake. 1. I 
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dlNierved in the Society pnuces and magistratei of all 
.ranksu There can, then, 1 said to myselfy be nothing in 
the Society inconsistent with the inviolable fidelity we 
owe to to the government; otherwise these same au- 
thoritieSt who are initiated into the Order, would become 
its first destroyers. 2. I saw in it clergymen of good ' 
character, irreproachable in morals and conduct : wbat« 
then, has Christianity to apprehend from the Order since 
I see, even in its bosom« those who are the most faithful 
supporters of religion V 3. Lastly, I saw in it priests 
of mv own particular church, whence I might naturally 
conclude, as I have elsewhere remarked, that the Order 
does not seek to direct the consciences of Christians; 
that it leaves this right to the Church, to whom alone it 
appertains; but that it receives all Christians without 
taking upon itself to turn any any one of them aside 
from the profession of his faith, much less to inspire him 
with indiiflference or carelessness in reliffious matters; 
and I was confirmed in these ide&s when I saw them all 
continuing in their former sentiments with the same zeal 
as before, and finally resign themselves to death with all 
the evidences of sincere faith. i 

III. The number of sensible men whom I remarked 
in the Order, many of them, by no means of a disposition 
to engage in anything ridiculous, much less contrary to 

sound morals, inspired me with confidence upon the j 

initiation, still more by their example than by their i 

words: and the behaviour of some Freemasons of ill- 
regulated lives and conduct, but called to mind that 
man is alwaya^man, and that some such must be found 
in all bodies and societies, especially those that are 
numerous. 

IV. The course of this Society, during the long period 
of its existence, is conclusive proof of its innocence. 
The antiquity of our Order is disputed, but, on this 
point, men are certainlv in error: is it, then, certain 
that it has not formerly appeared with some glory? 
This, however, is not the place to argue this position, 

. and I am willing to limit my remarks to the last twenty 
years, during which period it has greatly increased, and 
now counts its memoers by thousands. What shadow 
of wrong has been detected within it ? Has it laid itself 
open to suspicion in any way whatever? And does not 
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this new connderation throw light on my initiation and 
ita consequences, even before mj entrance into the. 
Order? 

Whence it follows, that if, strictly speaking, a candi- 
date does not exactly know what he is about to do, nor 
to what he will be expected to engage himself, it is, 
nevertheless, equally true, that he knows in a general 
way, without the least room for doubt, that he is about 
to attach himself to a blameless and honourable Society, 
a gentle, peace-loving Society, whose conduct alone forms 
its all-sufficient apology* 

From all this I conclude that no member of the Order 
is justly liable to the reproach of having blindly given 
himself up to engagements of which he knew neither 
the end nor the consequences ; since the Order has been 
long and well enough known to have cleared itself from 
the suspicions its orfponents have raised against it. And 
no great logical culture is needed to reason justly as to 
the consequences of such an engagement. A man of 
ordinary eaucation, by the aid of good sense alone, will 
soon be convinced that he runs no risk whatever in an 
initiation which will associate him with a great number 
of persona whose religion, morals, and conduct, cannot 
be called in question. 
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REPLY TO 
OEHT-A^IISr DECISIONS 

yWStTUBJBD BT THB IKQUISlTrVB, AQ-AXHST WBIOH WB HI OXttL 

TURN PROPOUND 

THREE QUESTIONS OR DIFFICULTIES. 

Those most inquisitive to discover the mystery of the 
Order, those who are most anxious to fathom it, are con** 
stantly deciding, in the conversations they bold with 
acknowledged Freemasons, in what this mystery con- 
sists and fixing it upon some particular point. It is this* 
they boldly assert, and can be nothing else ! Not that^ 
after this pretended decision, and unhesitating persuasion^ 
they are m less doubt than before. . They make these 
assertions only to conceal a snare too gross to entrap 
any one. They imagine that we will angrily contradict 
them, and that, in the heat of argument, some word may 
escape which may at last determine them. Experience 
might long ago have taught them the vanity of such 
anticipations. However, that they may not accuse ua 
of assumed indifference, let us examine their decisions, 
and propose to thenii in turn our difficulties on their rash 
inferences. 

Here we have an important advantage in the invio^ 
lable secrecy of the Order as to what passes within the 
Lodges ; whilst those who hazard their decisions without 
knowledge, differ among themselves and fail to come to 
any agreement with regard to a secret so well kept* 

1 believe I may, without unfairness to these anxious 
enquirers, reduce their guesses about the mystery of our 
Order to three principal positions. 

I. That there is an oath which preserves the secret} 

men being naturally repugnant to violate the 

sanctity of an oath. 

II. That there is no oath because there is no secret | 

the pretended mystery being only a chimera of 

' the imagination. 
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III. That, if there is a mystery under oath, or even 
without oath, the dread of being assassiaated, in 
case of any indiscretion, restrains all the membeis 
of the Order and forms them insensibly to a 
perpetual silence. 

These are the positions to which their decisions are 
f^duo^d, at least those which seem to me the most 
rational. 

As they cannot furnish the smallest proof of what 
they so boldly advance, I mi^ht very well be excused for 
leaving their decisions undecided, if the expression may 
bo permitted, since they are not themselves in any way 
persuaded of what they maintain with so positive an 
air. 

Nevertheless, without being obliged to give them any 
aooount of what they can only learn through the process 
of initiation, we are at liberty to propose to them in our 
turn the following three questions or objections, to which 
we desire their answers. 



FIRST QUESTION. 

Propounded to those who say that there is an oath which 
preserves the secret; from the natural repugnance of men 
to violate the ^nctity of an oath, 

• 

If an oath is so infallible a means to secure the religi- 
ous observance of a secret, I ask how it has happened 
that princes have been so often betrayed, notwitnstand- 
ing tne precaution of the oath which they have always 
exacted from their subjects; more particularlv from 
those to whom they have entrusted matters of import- 
ance? But much more ; to the obligation of an oath 
they have added motives often much more powerful 
among men than the fear of ofiending God, and perilling 
their salvation. They have decreed against the violators 
of their oath, infamy, confiscation of property, the penalty 
of death, often of a very cruel death, acconling to the 
exigence of the case. These penalties have been inflicted 
on transgressors whenever they have been detected ; un- 
Itosa when flisht or the clemency of the prince has 
rescued them n*om a punishment justly merited. Have 
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these terrible examples ever preyented the existence of 
traitors from time to time? and has not every age pro* 
duced these shocking victims of avarice and the depra- 
vity of the human heart? 

If, then, the Fraternity relies on a solemn oath, binding 
its initiates^ for the inviolable preservation of its secret, 
how can it flatter itself that this secret will never tran* 
spire, when it must of necessity be confided to so many 
initiates ? How can the Society hope that an oath will 
for ever retain all its members in their duty ; and that 
in all times and under every trial they will have enough 
honour and religion to observe it? Mow, above all, can 
men expect such advantage from an oath, whilst they 
have not the resource which princes and magistrates 
alone have the right to employ? I mean the punishment 
of trangressors. 



SECOND QUESTION. 

Propounded to those who assert that there is no oath, because the 
Order heu no secret ; the pretended mystery being only a 
chimera of the imagination. 

NOf say another class of the inquisitive, there is no oath : 
the pretended secret is nothing; and what need is there 
of an oath where there is no secret ? 

Another decision as weak and unsupported as the 
former. It is nothing ! The question is quite decided : 
but I would ask them to tell me at least how they 
understand this Nothing. 

Let us assist them to explain it, that we may leave 
them no room to charge us with unfjumess. I suppose 
them to mean by this Nothing, that the whole mystery 
of the Order consists in a certain confraternity, very 
exactly observed ; and that what we name initiation or 
reception into the Order, in which the pretended 
secret is supposed to consist, is nothing more* than a 
simple exhortation not to divulge the ceremonies em- 
ployed in these receptions, if, indeed, it is to be supposed 
that there are any ceremonies whatever, and to conceal 
ihe words and siffns by which the initiated recognize 
each other in all the countries of the worid^ amid every 
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variety of language, and that without having ever met 
before. 

If this is not what they mean by their Nothing, I con- 
fess that I do not understand them, since all allow that 
we have a peculiar language and signs. 

I will suppose, for a moment, that this is all we mean 
by the secrets of the Order. I have shown in the former 
Question that an oath does not seem a very infallible 
means of concealing our secret; that is to say, oar 
language and signs. But if, as these men say, we have 
no oath, how is it that these signs and language have 
never yet been revealed ; that thev are preserved among 
us alone, on tl^ faith of simple promises, although 
entrusted to so great a number of men, among whom 
not a few have been unable to keep to themselves secrets 
on which theit own reputation and interest have 
depended, the disclosure of which has caused them a 
thousand vexations. Whence I infer, that if our lan- 
guage and our siffns have never been disclosed, and this 
truth is undeniable, and that hitherto the secret has been 
faithfully kept, whether under oath, or simple promise, 
or any other engagement that may be supposed, I infer, 
I say, that it would be no more difficult to keep the 
secret of the Order, if there is one beside the language 
and the signs, than it has been to keep secret the lauQ- 
guage and signs themselves. 

Those, therefore, who say that the secret of the Order 
is nothing, are reduced to a self-contradiction when they 
acknowledge a secret at least in the language and the 
siffns. My objection being thus left in its full force, I 
cc9l on them to tell me how it has happened that, eitto 
with an oath or without, this languaffe and these signs 
have never transpired beyond the Or&r. 

THIBD QUESTION. 

AddresML to those who say that if there is in the Order a 
mystery t either with or without an oathi the fear of being 
assassinatedf in case <f indiscretion^ restrains all the mem- 
bers of the Order f and insensibly forms them to a perpetual 
eilence, 

Aa, in truth, men have never hitherto been able to con- 
ceive that it was possible for an Order so widely q^rasd 
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to preserve its iH'cret uiiiong so great a number of initi- 
ates, and that without having any rewards to offer as a 
recompense of fidelity, nor any authority to inflict penal- 
ties on the betrayers of the secret, having no means to 
bring an offenden to trial and condemnation, nor any tri- 
bunal for this purpose in any country whatever, and 
never having taken any step tending the least in the 
world to encroach on the authority of magistrates, and 
being itself subject to them in temporal things, as to the 
Church in spiritual; all this bemg clearly seen and 
received as an established fact, proved by the conduct of 
the Order at all times, they have been reduced, in order 
to explain the possibility o( the preservation of the 
secret, to imagine that it is the iear of assassination 
which has wrought this effect, and for ever closed 
the moutbfl of the members against the least indiscre- 
tion. 

But still more : to give colour to this black calumny, 
aome have gone so far as to say that among those who 
have been irom time to time assassinated, either in the 
forests, or at night in cities, or who have been found 
drowned in the rivers, there may have been some whose 
indiscretion had rendered them victims of the Order : a 
vengeance which might be safely inflicted on the viola- 
tors of their oath, since such murders would naturally 
be attributed either to robbers or to some secret enemy, 
and thus the Order would be unsuspected. 

It is inconceivable that honourable men should enter- 
tain ideas so unworthy of humanity in general, much 
more in particular that they should so suspect a Society 
among wnose members are so many persons of undoubted 
probity and piety. Yet, as the charge is a very grave 
one, and as there may be weak-mind^ individuals who 
will suffer themselves to be abused by men, who, merely 
desiring to divert themselves with their scruples, by 
instilling into their minds ideas, the futility of which is 
to themselves well known, it may be well to prove how 
impossible it is that the Fraternity should have preserved 
its secret bv such sanguinary means, and that the em- 
ployment oi such means would have been the very way 
to bury the Order under its own ruins by a just retribu- 
tion, and to destroy in a brief time the very existence 
of its 
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In replj to this detestable suspicion, I will first lay 
down the following positions : — 

1. Either the Order, at my reception, having the design 
to assassinate me if. I reveal its secret, yet does not 
inform me that such will be my punishment should I be 
wanting to my engagements. 

2. Or the Order not only entertains the design in such 
case of punishing me by assassination, having no other 
means to employ, but candidly informs me that such is 
the law against the violation of the oath, and that such 
will be my end should I commit any indiscretion. 

First, If, although in the Order, I do not know that 
assassination is the punishment in case of such revelsr 
tion, here is a mystery concealed from me, and I have 
already proved that it is impossible that some of the 
members of the Order should possess a secret to the 
perpetual exclusion of the other members. But, sup- 
posmg the possibility that I have been kept in ignorance 
of so terrible a danger, it is not, then, the fear of assassi- 
nation that restrains me. If there is no threat there can 
be no fear. 

Secondly, If, on the contrary, I am informed that, in 
case of indiscretion, mv end will be to perish miserably, 
and so that no one shall ever discover the authors of my 
death, I should have a very easy way of wardins; off the 
blow, namely, to make the whole Lodge responsible, and 
that from the first moment that I had suffered the secrei 
to escape me. 

To explain my idea, I suppose for a moment that a 
Freemason has divulged his secret, whether under the 
influence of wine, or from a love of talking, or from 
treasonable motives, or from some other cause, it matters 
not what, would he not immediately seriously reflect on 
the perpetual danger he must thereafter incur? He has 
gone too far to recede ; the desire to preserve his lift 
will lead him to consummate his treason. He knows 
that the Order, as such, holds no legal authority, and 
cannot employ the secular arm. What, then, will this 
ex-Freemason do? He will implore the aid of tiie 
magistrate, and, to merit his full confidence, will disclose 
to him the secret from one end to the other. He will 
put himself under the magistrate's protection, by declar- 
ing his apprehensions and his danger ; he will make each 
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memheir of his Lodge, and of all the Lodges arotmd, 
responsible for his life, naming them all individually ; 
and, lest time should bring about foreetfulness of a 
declaration, on which, for the future, nis safety must 
depend, he will be careful to renew it at least every 
year. And let no one* say that such an expedient is far- 
fetched; on the contrary, it naturally presents itself; 
and every one knows that the fear of death will awaken 
the intellect, even of the simplest man, to search for 
means of escape. It is, then, altogether ridiculous to 
allege that the dread of a tragic death causes the pre- 
servation of the secret. 

To imagine that, among those who have come to a 
tragic end, there may be some whose deaths have been 
brought about by their having made revelations detri-^ 
mental to the Order, is the most ridiculous idea that 
ever took possession of the mind ; for, if these people 
revealed the secret, why is it still unknown ? If the 
secret is still unknown beyond the limits of the Order, 
how can we believe that any one has lost his life for 
havinff disclosed it? 

And here it would be wrong to accuse one of seeking, 
by these three questions, to mystify the reader, since I 
leave them unanswered. If the three positions on which 
I base my questions were of my own invention, did we 
not constantly hear them in the mouths of the inquisi- 
tive, there might be reason to suppose that a love of 
jesting had urged me to raise these difficulties in order 
to keep the reader in breath. But, as it is undeniably 
true that we every day hear such contradictory decisions, 
I have a perfect right, in my turn, to examine them 
sevepdly. 

Let us inquire how it has happened that, while all the 
religions of the world, good or oad, as well as all parties, 
have had their persecutors, the Order of Freemasons has 
at all times been exempt, at least with regard to indi- 
viduals. Does not this truth seem to imply some laxity 
of principle in the Order in general, as well as want of 
zeaf in its members? I desire to pass over no serious 
difficulty that may be raised against us, that I may not 
be called upon to return- to the question. 

Every party in the world has had its antagonists and 
opponents : when opposition has ceased, party was at 
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an end. Of the different religions that have appeared in 
the various ages of the world, and of all those v^hich 
still Bubsisti no one has escaped the most strenuous op- 
position, the most open persecution. The true religion, 
especially, has ever had more attacks to sustain than 
falsehood and imposture. 

Was not Judaism, at its birth, even before its full 
development, in danger of perishing through the jealousy 
of the rharaohs ? And in later ages, how many assaults 
were made upon that ancient faith, the mother of Chris- 
tianity, by its own idolatrous kings, by Antiochus, and 
other Syrian monarchs, and by the power of the Romans ! 

The Christian Church was, in a manner, bathed in its 
own blood for three centuries. The blameless life of its 
first teachers, the- exalted virtues of its earliest saints, 
the excellence of its doctrines, the purity and beauty of 
its morality, all supported by the most astonishing and 
unquestioned miracles, were unable to calm the rage of 
persecution, which never ceased till repressed by the 
authority of the emperors, when at length they rendered 
homage to the Cross, and gloried in a name which had 
hitherto been the object of their contempt and hatred. 

If we carefully examine what forms the essential 
character of every religion, we shall find that each, 
claiming to be better founded than all others, looks upon 
itself as the sole depository of the keys of the Eingaom 
of Heaven. Hence the natural desire to extend itself, 
to establish itself on the ruins of all the others ; at one 
time by means of persuasion, at another by force, or by 
favour of the laws, and not unfrequently by all these 
means united. Do we not see even those dhurches which 
profess the greatest moderation, as soon as they get the 
power on their side, hold all others in dependence and 
subjection ? It is almost impossible to believe that they 
will ever think or act otherwise, influenced as they are 
by the powerful motive of saving the souls of men. 

It is, then, this unavoidable desire of each to advance 
itself at the expense of others, which at all times has 
occasioned so many persecutions. 

From this inconsistency, our Order has always been 
free, because its sjrstem and its views have been such as 
to excite no opposition. It hs^ never made pretensions 
to divine institution ; it acknowledges that its origin is 
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purely human, and thus it in no way interferes with 
religion. Although it forms an organised body, as it 
seeks not to dissolve or annihilate other bodies, it has 
never drawn upon itself their jealousy or hatred. Its 
views do not extend beyond the present life, and it leaves 
to each of its members the care of his own conscience, 
permitting each to work out his own salvation according 
to the principles of the religion in which he has been 
educated* It does not strive to draw any one within its 
pale; it cares not to strengthen its party, readily ac** 
knowledging that a man may be virtuous independently 
of the Order. Lastly, it never, as a body, exercises any 
party influence, each member remaining at entire liberty 
to do in such matters as his duty and conscience dictate. 
These are the causes which have procured for the 
Order such unbroken and universal tranquillity. Those 
potentates who have been least favourably disposed to it, 
have never carried their opposition farther than thjB pro- 
hibition to assemble in Lodges. No member of the 
Order has ever been brought to trial as such, and no one 
has ever been banished, imprisoned, or deprived of his 

fToperty, as a punishment tor being connected with it. 
t is, then, quite clear that the tranquillity which the 
Order has uniformly enjoyed, cannot be regarded as the 
consequence of any unworthy negation in accordance 
with the temper and spirit of the times. 

A Proof of the Purity and Innocence (f the Order dratmi 
from the general silence of the dying, 

I think this last proof stronger than any of the pre- 
ceding^ for it is in the last moments of our life, when 
gathered into ourselves, on the eve of being called to 
render an account of all our past conduct at the bar of 
Ood, that the mask must, inevitably fall, and the hj^^ 
crite and sinner accuse himself without reserve. Every 
one knows with what strictness one Christian commu- 
nity especially requires exactness and detail in the con- 
fession of its penitents; above all, when they are 
at the approach of death. I am aware that the con- 
fessor is bound to conceal the confession; and I am 
Esrsuaded that this obligation is religiously observed* 
ut this secrecy would be very far nrom an effectual 
concealment of the iniquities of the Order. A strict and 
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pious coiife88or, ill satiBfied with a private coDfes^doii 
which related to crimes spread through the whole body 
of the Society, would most assuredly require of the dying 
man a public avowal of all the evil he npght know or 
suspect in the matter. Indeed, could the penitent be 
well disposed for the other world, if, before quitting thisi 
confining himself to his individual repentance, he should 
neglect or refuse to employ the most effectual means of 
turning others aside from the snare into which be had 
unwanly fallen, and could so imperfect a confession 
obtain him absolution? 

In other Christian communions, even those which seem 
least rigid in the details of confession, men cannot but 
believe themselves called upon to enter into certain 
particulars, according to their different vocations, and 
the varied circumstances of their lives, and especially in 
the article of death. To this the directors of their con- 
science are careful to exhort the dying, and should we 
see these different Christians belonging to the Order pass 
into the other world in such perfect tranquillity on this 
point, were they combined to violate that first principle 
of religion, to cut up evil at its roots. 

Reply to those who demand of us why we affect such Mystery. 

I. It is a sort of injustice to ask us this question. To 
call on us to state the reasons which induce us to the 
observance of a secret impenetrable to those who are not 
in the Order, particularly if this mystery is one of the 
fundamental supports of the Order, is in some sort to 
require us to unveil the mystery itself. 

II. If the effects of this mystery have been invariably 
good, if the Order has never departed firom the prindples 
of religion and justice, and this has been sufficiently 
proved, the mystery can contain nothing but what is in 
accordance with the effects that have proceeded firom it. 
This being the case, the secret ought to cause no scruple, 
nor to give offence to any ; nothing but an immoderate 
curiosity can complain or murmur on this account. 

lU. After all, tnis mystery is not beyond reach. The 
great number of persons to whom it is daily entrusted 
on their initiation into the Order, in so many different 
countries, proves that, far fi*om wishing to conceal it, we 
vnheaitatingly spread it on all sides without ^^Hcehand* 
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ing that it will be betrayed. A mystery commtmioated 
to 8p many persons of all states, eonditions, and ehamc- 
ter, hardly deserves to be called a mvstery. True, it 
continues a mystery for those not initiated into the 
Order ; but, as initiation is refused to no honourable and 
worthy man, most of those who raise this difficulty 
may, if they please^ in a short time, be fully enlightene 
by means of initiation. But the desire must, however» 
be of their own free will, for the Order never seeks to 
draw any one ; but, on the contrary, has always exhibit^ 
ed the greatest circumspection in the acceptance of 
aspirants. 

IV. Finally, to gratify, in some sort, the inquisitive, I 
will ask them if tne very fact of a secret preserved for 
so long a time by so many difierent people, in so invio- 
lable a manner, does not render the Elocieinr more wori&y 
of public attention and estimation ? Ana if this effect, 
so advantageous to the Order, is not a sufficient reason 
for maintaining the secret ? 

Reply to thequeitwn : What i$ the Fitrpose of the Order f 

I think the public has a right to ask this question, and 
that we are bound to state what are the advantages of 
belonging to the Order ; and I suppose the chief advan- 
tages to be the eight following : — 

I. The Order unites in the spirit of peace and fraternity 
all its members, in whatever communion they may have 
beeti brought up, and to whatever party tiiey may be- 
long ; BO that, whilst each remains ndthful and eealous 
in his own princi][>les, he entertains none the less affisction 
for Brethren differing from him in opinion and mode of 
worship, but all entertaining the same hope of immor- 
tality, the same reliance on tiie eternal atonement of a 
God, who has condescended to die for their redemption ; 
a union the more worthy of admiration, that it would 
appear impossible j did not the constant experience of the 
Order prove the reality of its existence— « union of the 
heart, such as the wisest and most pious men have atwam 
desired, since a perfect unity or opinion is not to be 
hoped for. 

if. The Order makes so many Brothers of tiie great 
and the humble. It brings them togetiier without con- 
founding either wealth or rank ; and thus has mfoUM 

4 
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tiM rook on whidi lo many CIuwtiaQB of latter times 
hat« falleii, that of auoing to eatabluh a community of 
goods among all men— or, at least, among all of their 
own sentiments — a thing utterly impracticable so soon ss 
the body beoomes numerous. Here the great man 
oondesoends to become the Brother of the poor man, and 
publicly to honour him with this title, aiding and pro- 
tecting him on all proper occasions* But if the great 
man bams to conclescend to him of low degree, the 
latter is early taught not to be puffed up, not to abuse a 
eonfratemity so honourable to himselC so suited to console 
him for the mediocrity of his condition ; and not to for- 
get what is due to bis superior in rank^ in birth, and 
wealth. He employs himself with the greater zeal and 
fidelity in his service, because he feels he is working for 
a Brother, and for a Brother not ungrateful* Ana aU, 
both rich and poor, are under mutual obligations to con- 
tribute, each according to his station, towards the com- 
mon welfare and happiness ; and very seldom it ia that 
we see this obligation unregarded. 

III« All those illustrious orders, instituted by the 
various sovereigns, are the portion of the great alone, 
and Mit of the readi 4>f the humble. Our Orcler restores 
to these the equality, by admitting them as readily as 
the BM)st distinguiidied men. 

IV. Every member of the Order is entitled to admissioa 
into any Lodge in the world-nm advantage which, 
without nMNre particular reeonmiendations, procures te 
its possessor a ready means of introducing himself to a 
large body of honourable men. Mid which, in case of un- 
fofseen misfortune— 4ks robbery, shipwreck, or the like — 
enables him to find assistance among his Brethren, till ha 
has had time to recover himself, and to draw from his 
own talents means f&r his subsietence; or, if he is in a 
etmnge land, and has resources in his own country, till 
he can obtain firom thence what he needs to enable him 
to pursue the oligect he has in view. 

V • The pleasure of reoognizing Brethren, without ever 
having met them before, even in a foreign country, of 
wbeee langoace we are ignorant, and that by means of 
a language and si^s universally employed in the Ordsr; 
Ik kk&guage aad signa which, at the same^ time, serve to 
distinguish a Brother from a man who would falsely 
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VI. The opportanit^ of learning, in a very short time, 
the signs and expressions which constitute thid sort of 
universal lanffaage — a resource which suffices to make 
us recognized and understood in any part of the world 
where Brethren of the Order are to be found, although 
in a country with whose language we are unacquaintM. 

VII. A still more general advantage is, that whilst, in 
certain respects, the unity and fraternity extend no 
&rtheT than to Brethren of the Order, we profess, at the 
same time, to aid and succour all other men, so far as our 
means permit, without distinction of religion or country, 
in proportion to the necessities of the unfortunate. 

VllL Lastly, the duties most obligatory upon us are, 
1. The practice of our duties towards G-od, each according 
the general prescriptions of Christianity, and, in particular, 
those of the Christian communion to which we severally 
belong. 2. An inviolable fidelity towards the govern- 
ment, whether as native or adopted citizens, or as merely 
residents in the state, enjoying public safety under 
shadow of its protection. 3. The love and care of our 
own families. 4. A charity ever ready to do good to our 
neighbour, under which title we comprehend, as taught 
by Christianity, all mankind, our enemies not excepted. 

CONCLUSION. 

From all I have just said, I proceed to draw two eon- 
sequences. First, That to caiatt blame, or odious sus- 
picions, or calumnies, whether with regard to religion or 
to the fidelity which every one owes to the government 
under which he lives, upon an Order that has never given 
the least occasion for tiiem, is to sin against the laws of 
charity, of justice, and of duty ; and, secondly, that those 
who withhold their approbation from the Order, because 
&PY are ignorant of its secret, ought at least to go no 
faraier, and to suspend their judgment, were it only 
from the consideration, that it is not to be su{>posed that 
so many excellent men would choose to build upon a 
chimera, and, for a brief period, to adopt vain, useless, or 
dangerous principles ; and all for tiie single purpose of 
diBtinffuishmg themselves from the rest of mankind, and 
imposmg on me public, after having been themselves the 
ftrrt deceived. 
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woid; aad by the erown of ib» table is signified the hope of ever- 
lastiiig life, where we shall sit down at the table of Christ in heayen. 
The pot of manna was an emUem of Christ, as the giver of true food 
for our souls ; aa4 Aaron's rod that budde^, w^ a tjpe of Christ's 
resurrection, whose bodj revived, and as it were flourished out of 
the grave. The censor of incense, was also a type of Christ, through 
whom we offer up our prayers ; and the burning incense denotes tiie 
prayers of holy men ; for David said, ** Let my prayer be as incense," 
(P». czH., 2). In the floor-doth the pot of incense is surrounded by 
a halo of Ught, to show that Christ is that covering cloud under 
whose shadow we are defended from the heat and storms of tempta- 
tion. 

Now, the very existence of these emblems in a Boyal Aroh floor- 
cloth, to which degree they are incongruous, and not in any respect 
applicable, betrays the source from whence the degree was drawn. 
And hence it was that Brother Dunckerley, and others, who grafted 
the degree on to modem Masonry, very judiciously weeded these em- 
blems from it, and restored them to the third degree, whence they had 
been inconsiderately divorced, to the manifest injury of both ; and a 
copious explanation of them was incorporated into the third lecture, 
that the application might be legitimatised, and their direct reference 
permanently fixed into the degree, so that no further doubt might 
exist about their true masonic reference. I place some stress upon 
this point, because this primitive floor-cloth is an existing fact which 
it would be diflicult to overturn. I am further inclined to think that 
the fttbricators of the Royal Arch intended it to be a Christian degree, 
not only for the above reasons, but because they adopted the Chris- 
tian emblems s^ and p) as its legitimate insignia. And I have in 

my possession a fragment of an old Boyal Arch lecture, which con- 
tains the following passage : — ** A Boyal Arch Chapter ia called the 
Grand and Boyal Lodge, in verification <^ the prophecy of Jacob 
that the sceptre should not depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver from 
between his feet until Shiloh come." And again — ** The thiea 
Great Lights represent the Sublime Word in three difierent points 
of view ; but more particularly that superior li|^t which shone forth 
in the Oospd ReveladoHt when the mystery of the Trinity was pi^ 
lidy displayed at the baptism of Christ" And in another place we 
have this remarkable explanation ; — ^* The reaaon why we enter tiw 
Chapter upon the Holy Bible and the interlacing eqiilateral tri- 
an^^les, refers to the BoU of the law which was found at the boildaig 
of the second temple. This roll repveaented the Old Testammit ; end 
the equilateral trianglee the New Teataimati or, 19 otbur woMia» the 
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Trimtjr in Unity.*' And besides this, in an original fonnnla of tho 
Oider» we find the following passage : 

** In the beginning was the Word, 
And the Word was with Gk>d, 
And the Word was Qod." 

A dissertation on the three diagrams under the centre aroh would 
oocupy more space than can be oonvenientlj assigned to it here ; and, 
therefore, I must leaye the interpretation of them, for the present, to 
every Brother* s own judgment At some future period, I may be 
induced to renew the subject, for this primitiTe floor-cloth is of suf- 
ficient importance to merit a more extended ittnstration than ray 
present limits will allow. 

G*0. 
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Mt dbar Sir and Brothbb, 

Year last letter to me was particularly interestingt and 
I am not without hope that I shall be able to satisfy your 
eaquiries on the abstruse subject of the origin of the 
English Royal Arch. I need not tell you that there are 
in Freemasonry several problems sub judice which have 
exercised the ingenuity of the Brethren in all ages of its 
existence, as an institution professedly speculative* Such 
ajto, whether Freemasonry was introduced into Europe by 
the gypsies?' — ^Whether it cati be correctly identified 
wuh Kosicrucianism ?' — ^Whether it be, or how it is. 



> Mr* Clincih boldly aiBnnstiie fiust The opinion is x<^eated in Do 
Pauw's Egypt. This anthor obflerves, ** Every person who was not 
goiltj of Bome pubHo crime oonld obtain adraisBion to the lesser mys- 
teries. Those vagabonds called Eg^tian priests in G-reece and 
Italy, required considerable sums for mitiation ; and their saooetfsors 
the j^pstes practice similar mummeries to obtain money. And thos 
was Freemasonry introduced into Europe." 

* There is an essay in the London Magaane for Janua^, 1824, to 
piove the identity of Freemasonry and Bosiorucianism, and their 
modem origin ; and the writer conchides that «« though Bosicrpcianism 
is not Freemasonry, yet the latter borrowed its form from the former." 
An American Anti-Mason endeavofurs to propagate the same opinion. 
He says, ** the Bosicrudan mania sprung up in Gkrmany, ▲. d. 1610, 
and nearly overspread Christendom. This puff of indefinable extra- 
vagance originated from the writings of Jolm Valentine Andrea, a 
•e&brated theologian of Wurtemburg, who amused himself with talea 
of spiritual wonder, and of mystical glory, as a literary hoax, in the 
at^le c^ Baron Monohansen's wondeniil adventures. The visionary 
nunds of that day took his wofk in earnest. They claimed lor the 
Boay Cross philosophy what is now particularly /claimed for Free- 
masonry." It is believed in Germany that Freemasonry originated^ 
with the Bose Croix* The Baron de Gleiohen sajrs that the Masons 
wave united with the Bose Croix in England under King Arthur. I 
snppoae he considers the Kni^ts of the Bound Table to be of thb 
Oraer. The Baron de Westarode gives as his opinion that the Bms 
Croix was proiwilgBted in tlie eislwn paitoof Ewope In U66>lDr#i» 
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connected with Templary?' — ^Whether the numerous 
foreiffn degrees, called Ecossaist were really derived from 
Scotbnd V Ac. And, as the solution of these problems 

proMigolaaii of ChiiitumiQr* a&d th«t it ww rehired ifc 8ootluid 
undef the appellatiDn of tbe Order of Eastern Ma«ons, and contuned 
the eeorets of all the occult sciences ; and that it found its way into 
England in 1196, that it oonaiBted of three degrees, and its emblems 
were a pair of golden compasses suspended from a white ribbon, as a 
sjmbol of purity and wisdom ; the sun, the moon, a double triangle 
with the letter m ; and the Brethren wore a gold ring, with the ini- 
tials I. A. A. T., (Ignis, Aer, Aqua, Terra). 

' Ramsaj, Hnnde, and many other innovatorp, founded their sys- 
tems on the postulate that Freemasonry was a branch of Templny. 
Bamiel was rery positiTe on this point, and all the arguments which 
he has used to vilify Freemasonry in his History of Jacobinism, are 
expressly founded upon it. 

* It is curious to observe how diversified the seventy degrees of 
the, BO called, Scotch Maeoniy are ; and I subfoin a catalogiie of 
them for the information of the curious Mason. Novice EooosaiB ; 
Mattre Ecossais ; Parfait Ecossais ; Parfait Mahre Anglais Eoosnais ; 
Ecossais Parisien ; Rite Ecossais ; Ecossais An^ais ou des Fr^res 
atn^s ; Ecossais Rouge ; Ecossais d' Angleterre ; Ecossais de Lj«d ; 
Grand Ecossais ; Ecossais Fran^ais ; C^evaKer Ecossais ; EkxMsais 
Trinitaire; Parfait Ecossais; Ecossais Trinitaire, ou Grlobe dee 
Grands Maitres ; Commandeurs du Temple ; Ecossais Trinitaire, ou 
pdssant Grand Mattre de POrdre de la 8aint« Trinity ; Ecossais So- 
blime Annals ; Ecossais d' Alcidony ; Ecossais de Mont^Ilier ; Ecos- 
sais de Paris; Ecossais de Dunkeiqoe; Ecossais Egyptien; Eloossais 
de Pmsse ; Ecossais de Messine ; Ecossais de Naples ou de Sicile ; 
Ecossais d' Angers ; Ecossais de Clermont ; Ecossais Architecte par- 
Ihit; Ecossais de I'Anneau; Ecossais d'Heredem ; Grand Architecte 
Ecossais ; Grand Architecte Anglais Ecossais ; Ecossais fidMes ou de 
la y ieille B^ ; Grand Patriaiohe Ecossais ; Grand Ecossais de 8aint 
Andr6 d'Ecosse; Ecossais de Saint Andr6 d'Ecosse; Ecossais de 
Saint Andr6 du Chardon ; Grand Ecossais Patriarche ; Grand Ecos- 
sais des Patriarches ; lUnstre Architecte Ecossais ; Sublime Ecossais 
de la G. L. du Prince Edward ; Sublime Ecossus on la J^rusaleiS 
o^leste; Ecossais de St. George; Ecossais Pnrificateur; Ecossais de 
ToQloQse ; Ecossais Y ert ; EMMsais Sublime Pnrifioateor ; Ecossais 
des Quarante; Ecossais des petits appartements ; Ecossais des fits 
allies ; Ecossais de FraaviHe ; Ecossais de k Qnaniktaine ; Ecossais 
dss trois j.j.j. (inconnns) ; Gvand Ecossais en €kand Ehi ; Rite Ecos- 
sais philosopmque ; Gran^ Ecossais des Oroisades; Ecossais des 
Fibres aia^ ou da Triple Triangle; Ecossais d'Hiram; Graad 
Mattre ^Ecossais; Ecossais de la I^ge du Prince Edward G. M. : 
Socsssis Lervite et Martyr ; Gtaad Ecossais de Yalachie, de Copen- 
hagve St de Stodtfaolm, on Grade de Plnt^rieur; Ecossais de k 
Yofite saor66 de Jacques YL ; EoossSis des Loges mifitaires; Eoos- 
asfis da Saint AMdr6 ; Ecossau ds Saint Ani^^, on qnatre Mb res* 
psotsbkMattie; Eeossaii ds k jMiftotioa ; DsmeSsMims Ecossais; 
BsosMis d9 THosfios 4a M^nt ThsMr. 
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depends upon evidence whieh is inaccessible^ it admits of 
considerable doubt whether they will ever be elucidated 
with such absolute precision as to merit universal cre- 
dence. 

But the most important question which remains open 
at the present day, is that about which you appear desir- 
ous of my opinion, viz., the true origin of the English 
Royal Areh degree. The enquiry has excited much 
attention, and a great anxiety appears to prevail amongst 
the Companions of the Order to ascertain truly the fact 
whether it be an ancient or a modern rite. The Ahiman 
Rezon says it has been held *' from time immemorial ;'* 
but this is rather an indefinite expression, and somewhat 
difficult to comprehend. Some have asserted more deter- 
minately that the Templars brought it from the Holy 
Land; others that it was attached as a pendant to 
Templary in the sixteenth century; and some believe 
that it was unknown before the year 1780. There exists 
sufficient evidence to disprove all these coniectures, and 
to fix the era of its introduction to a penod which is 
coeval with the memorable schism amongst the English 
Masons about the middle of the last century. To ascer- 
tain the causes which gradually led to its establishment, 
we must take a brief view of the leading circumstances 
attending that division of the Fraternity into two great 
and independent bodies. 

It is commonly believed that the prevalence of schism 
in any institution is the fruitful parent of many evils, 
wliich cannot fail to detract from its purity and excel- 
lence. And so it is ; but the evil is not without its por- 
tion of good. Experience teaches that if the members of 
an institution become apathetic, nothing is so likelv to 
rouse them to a sense of^duty as the existence of conflict- 
ing opinions, which produce a separation of interests, and 
divide them into two adverse sections ; each of which, 
like the self-multipljring polypus, will frequently become 
as strong and prosperous as the parent institution. TMa 
is peculiarly the case in religion. Separation, and the 
establishment of new sects, have generally been a prolific 
source of proselytism ; and many a Christian may trace 
his conversion n-om a state resembling the darkest hea- 
thenism to the spirit of party, and the curiosity of search- 
ing for something new, stimulatingi and attractivie. In 
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FreemMonry, from the same causes, fonner feelings are 
revived and brought into operation, which enliven the 
lukewarm zeal, and convert the most quiescent member 
into an active partisan. Like a gentle breeze directed on 
the embers ot an expiring fire, schism fans the dying 
apathy of the inert, and gives a new impetus to his 
tnoughts, words, and actions. 

Some such results as these attended the schism which 
agitated the Fraternity of Free and Accepted Masons 
during the greater part of the eighteenth century. The 

i'ealousies which it excited, and the divisions and heart- 
mrnings which it produced, have now subsided. Thirty 
years of peaceful union have extinguished all that un- 
appeasable hostility which marked its progress ; and the 
historian may now venture on the details without incur- 
ring the hazard of exciting an angry feeling either in one 
party or the other, by faithfully unfoldiuff the circum- 
stances that gave rise to the secession, and attended its 
course till it was ultimatly absorbed in the great body 
of English Freemasonry, at the re-union in 1813. 

To make the subject intelligible, it will be necessary to 
revert to the earliest times of Masonry in England. Passing 
over the Druids, and the Grand Mastership of St. Alban, 
which are unconnected with the question at issue, we find 
in an old masonic manuscript the following important 
passage : — *' Though the ancient records of the Brother- 
hood in Enffland were many of them destroyed or lost in 
the wars oi the Saxons and Danes, yet King Athelstan, 
the grandson of King Alfred the Great, a mighty archi- 
tect, the first anointed King of England, and who trans- 
lated the Holy Bible into the Saxon tongue, a. d. 930, 
when he had brought the land into rest and peace, built 
many great works, and encouraged many Masons from 
France, who were appointed overseers thereof, and 
brought with them the Charges and regulations of the 
Lodges, preserved since the Roman times; who also pre* 
vailed with the King to improve the Constitution of^the 
English Lodges according to the forei^ model. That 
the said King's brother, Prince Edwin, being taught 
Masonry, and taking upon him the charges of a Master 
Mason, for the love he had to the said Craft, and the 
honourable principles whereon it is grounded, purchased 
a free pbarter of i^ing Athelstan for the Masons ; having 
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a eorreotioii among themBelTas, as it was anoiently ex- 
premed, or a freedom and power to regulate themselveB, 
to amend what might happen amisst and to hold a yearly 
cammtmicatian and general asiembly* That aceordinglj 
Prince Edwin tummoned all the Maeons in the realm to meet 
him in a congregation €U York, who came and composed 
a general Lodge, of which he was G-rand Master ; and 
haying brought with them all the writings and records 
extant, some in Greek, some in Latin, some in French, 
and other languages, from the contents thereof that 
assembly did frame the Constitution and Chareea of an 
English Lodge, and made a law to preserre and observe 
tiie same in all time coming.'* 

From this document it is evident that Freemasonry in 
this island was first formally planted at York, which 
hence bears the same relation to English as Kilwinning 
does to Scottish Masonry, although its introduction into 
North Britain was two centuries later.' A Gruid Lodge 
was established at York, under the charter of Edwin, 
which maintained its functions, and asserted its suprema- 
cy down to the middle of the eighteenth century. The 
name of an ancient York Mason was considered honoura- 
ble in all ages; and the precedency has been conceded to 
it, by both the sister countries, as being of greater an- 
tiquity than the Kilwinning Masons of Scotland, or the 
Carrickfergus ones of Hibernia. There is no evidence of 
a general Grand Lodge being held in any other place 
during the whole of the above period, nor has its autho- 
rity ever been made a subject oi doubt or dispute. It is 
true its records have not been published, owing probably 

* It is probable that Masonry may have been introduced into Soot- 
land aboat the same time as Christianity, although there axe great 
ol]||ection8 to that theory ; for in general the early buildings were not 
of stone, but of wood and wicker-woik, and such as were of stone 
were extremely rude, and displayed no great knowledge of the Graft. 
I am, therefore, disposed to thmk that soientifio Masonry, Freema- 
sonry, or anything worthy of being dignified with the name of arohi- 
tSotore, was not introduced into that country tiD the twelfth century. 
But even though Masonry may hare been introduced at the same 
time as the Culdees. I eannot suppose that the Culdees were Free- 
masons; and great injury has been done to the Order by attributing 
lo it much not only incapable of proof, but of which there are strong 
grounds for suspecting me rsvttrse. It appears to me that we htgm 
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to the rash and mistaken zeal of some of ha grand officeia 
in 1720t who destroyed many of them, to prevent what 
they aJTected to consider an act of desecration.* But 
there is sufficient proof that its proceedings were uniform 
and regular, and the names of its Grand Masters are 
before us in the proper order of succession. 

During the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the goyemment 
of the country attempted to interfere with its meetings, 
but without success. The queen was jealous of all 
secrets in which she was unable to participate, and she 
deputed an armed force, on St. John's day, m December, 
1661, to break up the annual Grand Lodge. The Grand 
Master, Sir Thomas Sackville, received tibe Queen's offi* 
cers with great civility, telling them that nothing could 

g've him greater pleasure than to admit them into the 
rand Loc^e, ana communicate to them the secrets ol 
the Order. He persuaded them to be initiated, and this 
convinced them that the system was founded on the 
su\>lime ordinances of morality and religion. On their 
return, they assured the Queen that the business of Free- 
masonry was the cultivation of morality and science, 
harmony and peace; and that politics and religion w«re 
alike forbiddgn to be discussed in their assemblies. The 
Queen was perfectly satisfied, and never attempted to 
^sturb them again. 

The Fraternity was well (governed by this Grand Lodge, 
which held its conmoiunicatioDs annually, and sometimes 
oftener ; and the Fraternity at large were eligible to as- 
semble in deliberation for the general benefit of the Craft 
At these meetings the Grand Masters and Officers were 
installed, and other routine business transacted. This 
old Grand Lodge was the conservator of the primitive 
Gothic Constitutions and Charges ; and under its benign 
patronage the works of art were executed which reflect 
soch high credit on the Masons of the middle ages. 

The establishment of a Grand Lodge in London for the 
southern division of the island, in 1717, did not interfere 

* Waro, in bis Essay in the AiehaBologia, says that Nicholas Stone 
destroyed many ralnable papers belonging to tii6 Society <^ Free- 
masons; and he adds, **peniaps his master, Inigo Jones, thought tiiat 
itm naw mode, thoc^ dependent on taste, was independent on scft- 
eace; and, like the oalif Omar, Aat whstiraa a gge e abl e to th# new 
faith was useless, and that what was not ought to be destioyed.'* 
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with its proceedingB; and the two Grand Lodges enter- 
tained a mutual good understanding towards each other 
for many years; until the more recent establishment 
grew powerful by the accession of noble and learned 
persons of the highest rank ; who, being under the ne- 
cessity of having a permanent town residence for the 
convenience of attending their parliamentary duties^ 
found no difficulty in being regularly present at the 
quarterly Grand Lodges, and thus conveyed the influence 
of their talents and position in society to the southern 
division of the Order. Their example augn^ented the 
ranks of Masonr^f^in the provinces, until the increase of 
its Lodges, both in numnere and respectability, in every 
part of England, was so rapid and uniform, that the 
Grand Lodge at York became inert, and at length silently 
resigned its authority into the hands of its more fortu- 
nate rival. 

This appears to be a correct view of the case, because^ 
the Lodges in the City of York itself, as well as the 
entire north of England, have for many years practised 
the mysteries of the Craft under warrants granted by the 
London Grand Lodge; and are governed by Provin- 
cial Grand Masters of the same constitutionafl appoint- 
ment. 

The authority of the York Grand Lodge was not, 
however, superseded without a feeling of jealousy at the 
usurpations of its rival, which indiscreetly committed a 
few mstances of aggression on its privileges that appear 
to be indefensible, as the title of *^ Grand Lodge ot all 
England" had been conceded to it, while the London 
Fraternity aseumed the appellation of *^ The Grand Lodge 
of England." Taking advantage of an unfortunate dis- 
pute amongst the members <%f a Lodge at York,' the 
southern Grand Lodge encouraged the seceding Brethren 
in their disobedience, by granting them a warrant to 
open a new Lodge under its constitutions, in the city ; 
little dreaming how soon a similar secession would occur 
in their own body. This encroachment was not suffered 
to pass without expostulation and protest on the part of 
the ancient Grand Lodge, which contended that it would 
have been more in accordance with the genuine princi- 
ples and reffulations of Masonry, if the refractory Brethreft. 
had been admonished, and recommended to ^fij for re-> 
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admiMion into the Lodge they had bo incomiderately 
abandoned. 

This aggression having been attended with success, 
was followed up in 1734, during the Grand Mastership 
of the Earl of Crawford, by the constitution of Lodges, 
the issue of deputations, and the appointment of Pro- 
vincial Grand Masters for Northumberland^ Lancashire, 
and Durham; all within the jurisdiction of the Grand 
Lodge at York.^ So direct an invasion of its ancient 
rights was highly offidnsive ; but the York Masons, finding 
themselves too feeble to stem the torrent, after an in- 
effectual protest, held on their course in a dignified silence 
for a few years; and, although the rights of their Grand 
Lodge were superseded, and its influence weakened by 
the increasing prosperity of its rival, continued to act on 
their own iDdependent authority, which was never called 
into question. Even after the dominion of the London 
Grand Lodge .became indiq[>utably established, and it 
considered itself entitled to the homage 6f the whole 
island south of the river Tweed, the one old Lodge at 
York was always excepted.' 

. About this, time commenced that notable schism which 
again divided the English Fraternity into two separate 
and independent sections, by the establishment of an- 
other Grand Lodge in London, and the appointment of 
a new Gr;and Master, with his staff of officers. It will 
be observed in limine, that, at this time, private Lodges 
did not possess the power of conferring either the second 
or third degree, which was a privilege reserved by the 
Grand Lodge for its own peculiar exercise ; and these 
degrees were ffiven as the reward of meritorious Brethr^, 
who had rendered essential services to the Craft, eith^ 
by their learning, talent, or activity ; and this only with 

^ Matthew Ridley, Esq., was appointed to the P. G-. Mastership of 
Northumberland ; Edwara EntwistJe, Esq., to that of Lancashii^ ; and 
Joseph Laycock, Esq., to that of Durham. And the London Grand 
Lodge pronounced that all the Lodges in those provinces were under 
ito authority. 

' Tfans it was resolved, dansg the Gnuid Mastership of the Earl of 
Carnarvon, afterwards Duke of Chandos, that ** AU Lodses are under 
the patronage of our Grand Master of England, except vie old Lodge 
in York city, and the Lodges of Scotland, Lreland, France, and Italy, 
whioh, affeoting independency, are under their own Grand Masters.** 
-^AndMon's Const, 1796, p. 106.) 
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ihe unanimous consent of ^11 the Brethren assembled in 
communication. An infringement of this privilege led 
to verv serious and important consequences. 

A few ambitious Brethren, who were ineligible for 
these Degrees, prevailed on some inconsiderate Master 
Masons to open an illegal Lodge, and to pass, and raise 
them to the sublime Degree. These irregularities having 
escaped immediate deliection, the same Brethren pro- 
ceeded to initiate new members into the Order; and 
attempted to invest them with masonic privileges. A 
project so bold and unprecedented could not elude ulti- 
mate discovery. The newly initiated Masons, proud of 
their acquisition, applied, in the character of visitors, 
for admission into the regular Lodges, when their pre* 
tensions were speedily unmasked, and the authors or the 
imposition were called on to vindicate their conduct 
before the Grand Lodge.* Complaints were preferred 
against them at the Quarterly Communication in June, 
1739, and the offending Brethren were allowed six 
months to prepare their defence. After a full investiga- 
tion and prootof their delinquency, it was resolved that 
^Hhe transgressors should be paruoned upon their sub- 
mission and promises of future good behaviour.'* It was 
also resolved, that *Hhe laws shall be strictly put in exe- 
cution against all Brethren who shall, in future, counte- 
nance, connive, or assist at any irregular makings." 

The delinquents, though pardoned, appear to have 
been highly dissatisfied with this decision, which they 
affected to consider in the light of an indirect censure; 
and having tasted the sweets of their former illicit pro- 
ceedings, they assumed the position of persecuted Bre- 
thren, and converted the resolutions of tne Grand Lodge 
into a pretext for persisting in their contumacy ; and m 
open violation of the Constitutions, they continued to 
meet as Masons in unauthorized places, to initiate, pass, 
and raise candidates, and to perform all the functions of 
a warranted Lodge, under the plea that in ancient times 
a sufficient number of Masons residing within a certain 
district, with the consent of the civil magistrate, were 
emoowered to meet for the purpose of making Masons, 
and practising the rites of Masonry, witbout waixaiit of 

• MB. PSMf AM. 
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OonatitutioQ ; beeause the privilege was inhereat in 
themselves as individual Masons* But the first meeting, 
under Anthony Sayer, had agreed, as a prelimioary 
measure towards the formation of a Grand Lodge, and to 
cement its power, that this inherent privilege should oo 
longer exist. And, therefore, it was resolved, that the 
privilege of assembling as Masons, which had been 
hitherto unrestricted, should be vested in certain Lodges 
or assemblies of Masons convened in certain places ; and 
that every Lodge to be hereafter convened, except the 
four old Lodges at this time existing, should be legally 
authorized to act, by a warrant from the Grand Master 
for the time being, granted to certain individuals, by 

Eetition, with the consent and approbation of the Grand 
rodge in communication ; and that unihotu such warratU 
no Lodge Mhould hereqfier be deemed regtdar or cotutku- 
tionai:''^ 

The seceding Brethren contended that the above 
assembly did not possess the power to pass such a reso- 
lution, because it was not only self-created, but defective 
in numbers; whereas, '<in order to form what Masooji 
mean by a Grand Lodge, there should have been the 
Masters and Wardens of Jive regular Lodges, tUat is to 
say, five Masters and ten Wardens, making the number 
of installed officers fifteen. This is so well known to 
every man conversant with the ancient laws, usages* 
customs, and ceremonies of Master Masons, that it is 
needless to say more, than that the foundation was de- 
fective in number, and consequently defective in form 
and capacity."^^ And that, although they called ths 
assembly a revival of the Grand Lodge, it was a gratuitous 
assumption which could n9t be verified by facts; because 
** had it been a revival of the ancient Crwi only, without 

^ **Thi8 regulation waft found neoessaiy," says a Continental wri- 
ter, ** because that here and there private Liodjg;es were formed by false 
and unworthy Brethren, who used a ritual of their own, and pretended 
to make men Freemasons, for the s^ke of their money. Some 
OQimtries, particularly Denmack and Prussia, have passed laws Aat 
no Lodse shall be held or formed in any part or their dominioBS 
without having first obtained a warrant from one of the Grand Lodges. 
In Germany, there are a few o( the ancient Lodges which are inde- 
psiidMtt arc whiok have not Jbined any Grand £odge, but whi<^, on 
aooouDt of their age, are acknowledged as regular lodges by aU the 
otfaam*'* " AWam IU9»ii» p. viii., e£ 1813. 
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innovations or alterations of any kiad^ tlie SVae m4 
Accepted Masons in Ireland, Scotland, the East and West 
Indies, and America, where no change has yet happened^ 
nay. Freemasons in general, would agree in secret 
language and ceremonies with the members of ihm 
modem Lodges. But daily experience points out the 
contrary ; and this is an incontrovertible proof of the 
falsehood of the supposed revival."^ / 

These arguments and reflections, however, were 0n»» 
heeded by the Grand Lodge, or considered as serving 
only to aggravate the offence; and stringent reaolotiosji 
were passed to check their proceedings, which produced 
only a temporary effect ; for several Lodges having been 
erased from the lists for refusing to attend the Grand 
Master in Quarterly Communication, pursuant to notices 
repeatedly served on them for that purpose, the members 
united themselves with the seceders, and succeeded in 
forming a body of sufficient strength to cast off their 
allegiance openly to the metropolitan Grand Lodge. As 
there had been, before this period, some differences be* 
tween the Grand Lodges of London and YoHl, the 
schismatics assumed the name and authority of the 
latter, although it is doubtful whether that body gave 
any sanction to their illegal proceedings, Laurie^^ asserts, 
that the sanction was only '' pretended ;" and Koorthf" 
ouck positively says, that thev had no encouragemept 
whatever from the Grand Lodge at York. His word9 
are — ^''Under a fictitious sanction of the ancient York conr 
stitutioUt which was dropped at the revival of the Grand 
Lodge in 1717, they presumed to claim the right of con-^ 
stituting Lodges. Some Brethren at York continue^, 
indeed, to act under their original constitution ; bvt th$ 
irregular Mtuant t» LaiuUm never received any feUrenage 

The constitutional Grand Lod^e now took the matter 
into its most serious consideration, and attempted te 
bring the refractory Brethren to a proper sense of d«ty, 
that they might return to their alliance, and be re- 
ceived with affection and forgiveness. Failing in thiy 
endeavour, it resolved at length to adopt the expediency 
apparently rendered necessary by the emergeney, bvi 

^ Ahimsn Rezon, p. iz. » Psge 116. '« CoiMft, ||. WK , 

2 
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extremely ill-judged, of introducing a slight alteration 
uito the system, which might have the effect of detect- 
ing the schismatics, and thus excluding them from the 
orthodox LodgesJ' The resolution was unfortuaate, and 
produced the very evil which it was intended to avert. 

The Grand Lodge now expressly ordered the regular 
Lodges not to admit the seceding Brethren as visitors, 
or to countenance or acknowledge them in any way 
whatever, but to treat them' as persons unworthy of 
notice, until they humbled themselves as the Grand 
Master shall in his prudence direct, and until he sig- 
nifies his approval by a missive directed to th^ regular 
Lodges. The Grand Lodge further recomipendea the 
utmost care and circumspection in the examination of 
visitors ; and not to admit them on any pretence what- 
ever, until they had entered into an engagement that 
ihej had been regularly initiated, passed, and raised, in 
a- lawful, warranted Lodge. 

These regulations were a source of exultation and 
triumph to the seceding Brethren. They loudly ex« 
claimed against what they termed an alteration of the 
landmarks, as an unprecedented, and unconstitutional 
nroceeding ; accused the Grand Lodge of having deviated 
from ancient usage, and conferred upon all its members 
and adherents the invidious epithet of modem Masons,'* 

'* This alteration is thus explained by a ootemporary writer :-i^" I 
would beg leave to ask whether two persons standing in the Guild- 
hall of London, the one facing the statues of Gog and Mi^g, and the 
other with his back turned on them, could, with any degree of pro- 
priety, quarrel about their situation, as Gog must be on the right of 
one, and Magog on the right of the other? Such, and fitrmore insig- 
nificant, is the disputatious temper of the seceding Brethren, that, en 
no better grounds than the above, they chose to usurp a power, and 
to lUst in open and direct violation of the regnlations they had solemn- 
ly engaged to maintain, and by every artifice possible to be devised, 
endeavoured to increase their numbers^" 

" The offence was increased by the manner in which they recorded 
their opinions on this invidious subject. They charged the Grsnd 
Lodge with a design of abolishiiq^ the old custom of explaining geome- 
trr in .the Loi^es, and substituting conviviality in its stead. ^* Some 
of the young Brethren,** they said, " made it appear that a gpod knife 
and fork in the hands of a dexterous Brother over proper materials, 
would give greater sattsfiustion, and add more to the conviviality of 
tiie Lo<^ tbm iJie best scale and compass in Europe." They furtber 
asserted that the Brethren had made an attempt to get rid of their 
aprons, because ''they made the gentlemen look li£a mechanim.** 
(AhiaL Rssea, p. 14) 
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while they cippropriated to themselves the exclusive and 
honourable title of ^* ancient Masons, acting under tiie 
old York constitutions, cemented and consecrated by 
inmiemorial observance." Taking advantage of this 
popular cry, they proceeded to the formation of an inde^ 
pendent Grand Liodge, drew up a code of laws for ita 
government, issued warrants for the constitution of new 
Lodges, " under the true ancient system of Freemason-^ 
TV ;" and from the fees arising out of those proceedings 
they succeeded in establishing a ftind of benevolence, be- 
sides defraying the current expenses of the Institution. 

It will be necessary to pause a moment here for the 
purpose of takins into consideration a few anomalies in 
this new establishment, which appear diflScult of solu<' 
tion. The aficienu^^'' in their justification, h^ strongly 
and repeatedly condemned the formation of any new 
Grand Lod^e, as an unconstitutional proceeding, and at 
variance with the genuine principles of Masonry ; and 
pronounced that such a body, being self-^constituted, 
could not possess any legal authority over the Craft. If 
they were sincere in their protestations, why did they 
constitute a Grand Lodge of their own? And again, 
if they really derived their authority from the Grand 
Lodge at York, why did they not unite under its banner, 
refer to it for their warrants and other public sanctions, 
instead of openly renouncing its protection by the estab- 
lishment oi a new Grand Lodge, and issuing constitu- 
tions for the formation of private Lodges, even in the 
city of York itself? These queries are difficult to an- 
swer, and, therefore, the ancients wisely avoided them. 
Not a word on the subject is to be found in the Ahiman 
Bezon, though, as we have already seen, it is sufficiently 
vituperative on other points." 

1^ I flhsU use the words aneienU and modems^ m their genent 
aeoeptation ; the former to designate the aeoeders, and the ktter the 
coQStitatioiuJ Masons ; although both were alike either ancient or 
modem, being equally derived from the same source. 

" Laurie says of this book : — '' The unfairness with which he (Dermott) 
has stated ths proceedings of the modems, the bitterness with which 
he treats them, and the quackery and yain glory with which he dia- 

eiys his own pretensions to superior knowledge, deserye to be repro- 
ted by every class of Masons who are anxious for the purity of 
their Order, and the preservation of that charity and mildness which 
onght to characterise all their prooeedii^." (Laurie, p. 117*) 
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The aecHsation of changing the ancient landmarks of 
the Order, which was pertinaciously urged against the 
Grand Lodge of the modems^ answered every purpow 
which W98 intended to be effected by it. The new Order 
became extremely popular, and as it professed to convey 
privileges, and to communicate secrets unknown to the 
rival Institution, persons of rank were induced to enrol 
themselves under its banner. 

But, notwithstanding the virtuous indignation which 
was expressed by the ancients at the alleged delinquency 
of the English Grand Lodge, I am inclined to think that 
they themselves, at the above period, remodified, at tiie 
least, if they did not alter, several of the old landmarks. 
It was asserted by Finch, and some other masonic charla- 
tans, that the Master Mason's word was never lost ! And 
although, when this public announcement was made, it 
was considered merely as an ingenious Sctien to attract 
attention to their worthless publications; yet there is 
circumstantial evidence, which may induce us to suspend 
our opitiions on the truth or falsehood of the assertion^ 
These considerations afford a clue towards discovering 
ths origin of the English Royal Arch degree, which, I 
think, it would be difficult to trace beyond the period 
ci this schism, although I admit the imperfection of 
written evidence in proof of facts attached to a secret 
society, which professes to transmit its peculiar mys- 
teries by oral communication only. 
. Tou will recollect, my dear sir, the observation-^I 
think it was first made by Sir William Drummond, the 
erudite author of the OrigeneB-*-that ** it is painful to 
have doubts where others believe.'^ I have long felt the 
force of this sentiment with respect to the Royal Arch. 
At my first exaltation I was taught to believe it an an- 
cient degree; but I confess, that even at that period I 
entertained considerable doubts on the p<Hnt» The de- 
gree is too incoDgmous to be of any great antiquity. It 
exhibits too many evidences of modern construction to be 
received with implicit credence as a ceremony practised 
by the ancient Dionysiacs, or even the more modem 
colleges of Freemasons, or confraternities of the middle 

Ses, to whom we are indebted for the sublime specimens 
science and genius exhibited in the « ecclesiastical 
buildings, whiok still digmfy and adorn every Europesa 
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nation. It is not mentioned in any ancient reeoFd of 
acknowledged authenticity ; nor does Dr. Anderson give 
the slightest hint in his elaborate histoiy of the Order, 
that it was known at the period when he wrote. 

The earliest mention of it in England, which I can 
find, is in the year 1740," just one year after the tri- 
fling alteration sanctioned by the modem Grand Lodge* 
already mentioned. I have now before me an old Master 
Mason's tcaclDg-boad or floor-cloth, which was published 
on the continent almost immediately after symbolical 
Masonry had been received in France as a branch from 
the Grand Lodge of England in 1725, which furnished 
the French Masons with a written copy of the lectures 
then in use ; and it contains the true Master's wcH'd in a 
very prominent situation. This forms an important link 
in the chain of presumptive evidence, that the word, at 
that time, had not been severed from the Third Degree, 
and transferred to another. If this be true, as there is 
every reason to believe, the alteration must have be^i 
effected by some extraordinary innovation and change of 
landmarks. And I am persuaded, for reasons which will 
speedily be given, that the ancients are chargeable with 
ori^nating these innovations; for the division of the 
Third Degree, and the fabrication of the English Royal 
^ch i^ear, on their own showing, to have been their 
work. 

Now the Royal Arch Degree, as it was practised by 
the seceding Brethren, although it contained elements 
of the greatest sublimity, was imp^ect in its construc- 
tion, and unsatisfactory in its result; which wiH tend iio 
show, from the crude and unfinished state in which it 
then i^eared, that the Degree was in its infancy. The 
anachronisms with which it abounded, and the loose 
manner in which its parts were fitted into each other^ 
betrayed its recent origin. In fact, it was evidently an 
attempt to combine several of the cohtinental Degrees 
of sublime Masonry into one, without regard to the .order 
of time, propriety of arrangement, or any other consist* 
ent principle ; and, therefore, we find, in the Degree as 
it was originally coneinieted, jumbled together in a state 

% 

>• In the fiistoricsl Laatotrks of IPr^mnu^mf, ths ds|» sf 1710 
is fiwD, Imt H !• • typsgprapfa&Ml siror. 
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of inextricable confaaion, the events commemorated in 
Ramsay's Royal Arch, the Knights of the Ninth Arch, of 
the Burning Bush, of the East or Sword, of the Red 
Cross, the Scotch Fellow Craft, the Select Master, Ihe 
Bed Cross Sword of Babylon, the Rose Croix, &c. Tea 
will see, my dear sir, that it is impossible to be explicit 
on this part of the subject, because the particulars cannot 
legally be committed to writing; nor is it material, for 
it is the origin and not the details of the Royal Arch 
that I am now principally concerned to show. The 
fabricators mightH--it is barely possible — ^have had the 
idea from the sister island, but they could not have 
imported the Decree from thence, because, if prao- 
tised by the Iriui Masons at that period (which is 
extremely doubtful), it was altogether a different compo- 
sition. 

I proceed to show the presumption that the Royal 
Arch Degree was concocted by the ancients to widen the 
breach, and make the line of distinction between them 
and the Grand Lodge broader and more indelible. Colonel 
Stone say&— *' It is asserted, but with how much truth I 
have not the means of deciding, that the first warrant 
for the practice of the Royal Arch Degree was granted 
by Chanes Edward Stuart, son of the Pretender, to hold 
a Chapter of an Order called the Scotch Jacobite, at 
Arras, in France, where he had received many favours at 
the bands of the Masons. This Chapter was subsequently 
removed to Ps^, where it was called Le Chapitre 
d* Arras, and is^ in fouA^ the ari^nal of our pretent Royal 
Arch Chapters.** Stone's inlormation on the foreign 
Deffrees, however, was v^ imperfect ; for there is no 
evidence to prove that the English Royal Arch was ever 
worked in France. The Chapter established under the 
auspices of the Chevalier was denominated the Eagle ud 
Pelican, another name for the Royal Order of Bruce, or 
that part of it which is called the R. S. Y. C. S., a com- 
poeition of a widely differ^it nature from our Royal 
Arch. 

In compiling the Ahiman Rezon, Dermott was particu- 
larly guarded lest he should make any undue disclosures 
which miffht betray the English origin of his Degree, for 
it would nave d^troyed bis claim to the title of an 
amount Mason ; but, notwithatanding all his oare, I shall 
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be able to prove the ^t almost from the Ahiman Bezon 
itself, with the assistance of a little analogous testimony 
collected from other sources. It was evidently his 
intention that the Royal Arch should be received amongst 
the Brethren as a foreign De^ee, which had been prac- 
tised from the most ancient tmies. Now it could not be 
a continental rite^ because it does not correspond with 
the Royal Arch propagated by Ramsay on the continent 
of Europe ; neither is it found in any of the French or 
German systems of Masonry practised during the early 
part and middle of the last century. It is not contained 
\n the Royal Order of Bruce, which is the only ancient 
system of Masonry in existence, except the three blue 
Degrees; neither do we discover it in the systems of 
Charles Edward Stuart, of the Chapter of Clermont, in 
the Degrees of Baron Hunde, in Hermetic, Cabalistic, or 
Eclectic Masonry ; nor in the elaborate rites of Zinnen- 
dorff, Swedenborg, Fessler, Bedaridde, Peuvret, or their 
compeers. It was not included in the order of Mizraim, 
Adoptive Masonry, or the Rite Ancien et Accepte ; nor, 
I 4 persuaded/in any other syrtem which W ever 
practised on the continent of Europe. If it were, I have 
failed in my endeavours to discover it. It is, therefore, 
very properly denominated the English Royal Arch, for 
it was doubtless a fabrication of this country, and from 
hence was transmitted to every part of the world where 
it now prevails. Let us, then, endeavour to ascertain its 
precise origin. 

The ancients proclaimed to the public in their Book of 
Constitutions — "It is a truth beyond contradiction, the 
Free and Acceptekl Masons in Ireland and Scotland, and 
the ancient Masons of England, have one and the same 
customs, usages, and ceremonies ; but this is not the case 
with the modem Masons in England, who differ maieriaUy^ 
not only from the above, but from most Masons in all parts 
of the world.*'* And in another place they state par- 
ticularly what some of these points of difference were, 
viz.) ''they differ exceedingly in makin^s^ ceremoniui 
knotdedge, Masonic languaec^and instalkOions ; so much 
so, that they always have neen, and still continue to be, 
two distinct societies, totally independent of 

* Ahiman Beion, p. 90. 
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9tber." *^ To Mthorize such aasertionfl ai these, there 
mu$t have been wme orgaaio di&rence, which could be 
nothiDg short of the institution of « new Degree, prac- 
tieed in the ancient Lodges. And to make it the more 
attoactive, they dignified it with the title of the Royal 
Arch, as Ramsay had done before them, althou^ their 
Degree differed materially from that which he had pro- 
mulgated under the same name. Although it is ex- 
tremely probable that Ramsay may have had some hand 
in this business; for he visited London at the very period 
in question, .for the purpose of introducing his new 
Degrees into English Masonry; and his schemes being 
rejected by the constitutional Grand Lodge, nothing 
appears more likely than that he would throw himself 
into the hands of the schieoiatics, who would receive his 
conununicationa with pleasure, because they presented 
the means of furthering their views in the propagation 
of what they termed ancient Masonry. And under these 
curcumstances a new Degree might m ooncocted»^ which 

«i AlriAsn Bmod> p. ao. 

^ In the B.. A. of Ramsay tfa«re wu « Jewel inecribed mi&k the 
letters I. V. I. 0. L., meaniag Invem verbam in ore Leonis, of whkll 
{he foDowIng explanation was given in the historical lecture attached 
to the Degree. ^^Biblioal factory informs us tiiat the Jews weie 
ikw^k to tliHB Egjrpthns until they were redeemed by Moses, for the 
pUQpOae of •ooeupyinK the piomised kmd. We also leani from tin 
sanals deposited in the archiYes in Sootla&d (!) and only to be exam* 
ined by us, that in a certain battle the ark or alliance was lost in a 
forest, and was subsequently found by the roaring of a Hon, which, 
ell tibe approach of the lanielites, ceased its rearings, and ooucfaed at 
their leet. This lien had previously detoufed a great number of the 
Sl^ptiaas who attempted to carry, away tbe ark, Iceepii^ seosrety m 
liiB mouth the key to the treasures whi^ it contained. But when tht 
high priest came near him« he dropped the key from his mouth, and 
tMbed oouehiag aDA* tame, without oBemtf the least Tidence to the 
o^iawn ^eefile J* Tlwfe is a simikr alhunen to a lioii ia the Degree 
ef the venerable Qrtfsad Master of all Syinbolic Lodges, or Maslsr 
ad vitam, where he is represented as having been wounded by aa 
arfoir, and having escaped from the stake to which he had oeen 
bbttad, lay at the mouth of a cave with the broken rope about his 
naefei uaiiig certeta madiematiQal instroments. At the foot of the 
stak<e, lies a crawa. This bore a reference to the escape of Ciiarlei 
Edward Stuart, the claimant to the crown of England ; and in the 
l^ctuMs'a question id asked, ** What does Jaekson sigmfy ?^ which 
teiMui ctesweMd, **I akn that I am, which islhtB naitte of faimW^io 
found the oavem where the Uon was hid that kept in his mouth the 
key of the ark of aUia»ee, which was lost* ae u mentioned in the 
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woald oemeat the schism, and prove an effectual bar to 
all recoDiuliatioD, by cooatituting a tan^ble line of 
demarcation between them aad the moderns, which 
would be impregnable. Dermott oonfeases that the Royal 
Arch WAS FIRST PRACTISED in England by " the Excel- 
lent Masons of the Grand Lodge of £nglai:id according to 
the old constittuionsy who, duly assembled, and constitu- 
tionally convened in general Grand Chapter, carefully 
collected and revised the regulations tvhich have long been 
in use for the government thereof;!'^ thus asserting their 
claim to antiquity, although it had never yet been prac- 
tised in England Ramsay had already made the same 
claim for the antiquity of his Degrees, which, it is well 
known, were invented by himself. It is, therefore, 
extremely probable that Ramsay was concerned in the 
fabrication of the English Degree ; because it still embo- 
dies some of the detaill of his Royal Arch, the whole of 
which, I am inclined to think, in the earliest arrange- 
ment of the English Degree fonaed one of the prelinai- 
nary ceremonies.^ 

Degree of the R. X" It is now universally allowed that Jackson 
meant Jaqaes-son, the ^on of James, the ezued king. There can be 
UD doabt bat fiamsay inreiited the Frenok Royal Aroh, and made it 
the bigkeat of all faia Degrees, and ike ne plus ttUra of Masonry. 
The faot is, the above was a symbol to signify the lion Qf the tribe of 
Judah, or Christ, pierced with the spear^ and bearing the key to 
unlock and explain the tendency of the Jewish dispensalioii, and its 
r«£erenoe to Christianity. 

" Lairs Aid regolatioiM of ihe Holy Royal Aroh, in tiie Akimwi 
Rezcm, p. 114. 

^ I inake this statement, becaase the earliest copy of this Degree 
in my possession, dated 1788, oommences with a long exphmation of 
iba oeiemoDMs of Ramsay's Royal Ardh as preparatory to the S^g- 
lisli Degree. Thu cevefnonial had heem disoontuiaMl before my own 
tuudtation in 1813 ; and probably not ioiag before ; beoauae a oopy of 
the lectures which was placed in my hands, by a friend, at tha^t 
pfltk>d, cmens inth the details of £no<ni*B arches, but tihis pottion had 
Been obliterated by ronninff a pen through it. The notorious Maeonio 
quaok, Fiaob, in 4ks eaphnBtien ctf one of his Migsmngs, says, 
**tfie four ^aualatomf tnattdies, wi&in the pvpendicalMr part, is 
•MUemalM ec the Su^^endem Arek^ Adsanetd Ayxk^ DMcatid jinsfc, 
mUL Circmmcrihed Arth ; smd the twt weisttenssge the initials of ^i« 
Brepar weords heknging t» tthese ibur points of tike Royal Aroh 
D^gpe*. Jb the n^it iund snnwr is anather Cross reUtHve So ike 
MaS^Areht wUk m»ne perpemskmUar Asnhes, msuk hy Enoefh and 
disus>wsd iv Mn»n. Tk* Z «tMuis ifor tks «lnef ^fuynr of tk» 
Chapter, and the equilateral triang^ woami 4ie flMlv 8, jdludes AsHni 
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Betides, Dennett ceuld net have derived his degree 
from any other source, for the age of continental mno- 
▼ation had only just commenced, and Ramsay's degrees 
were the only new mtrodactions grafted upon symbol- 
ical Masonry in France. The Freemasonry which was 
practised in that country, between A. D. 1700 and 1725, 
was only by some English residents, without a charter 
or any rormal Lodge. The first warrant for opening a 
Lodge in France, was granted in 1725, by the Grand 
Lodge of England to Lord Derwentwater, Maskelyne, 
Higuetty, and some other English followers of the Pre- 
tender, who met at an ea^ng-house in the Rue des Bou- 
cheries. It was not till 1728 that Ramsay added his 
new degrees; and this gave the idea of the hauts grades, 
which soon came into vogue; but they were received 
with suspicion, and made little progress for some years. 
In December, 1736, Lord Harnouester was elected Grand 
Master for France, and Ramsay was installed into the 
office of Grand Orator. In 1740 he came over to Eng- 
land, and remained in this country more than a year; 
after which he returned to France, where the rage for 
innovation had now fairly commenced.^ 

It was during jthis period, I am persuaded, that the 
English Royal Arch was fabricated ; for very soon after- 
wards, the ancients publicly announced that ** Ancient 
Masonry consists of four degrees," while modem Masonry 
had only three ; the fourth signifying the Royal Arch, of 
which, until a much later period, the constitutional 
Grand Lodge professed to know nothing, but which was 
authoritatively pronounced by the ancients to be "an 
essential and component part of ancient Masonry, and 
that which is the p^ection and end of the beautifid 
system."* The words of the preamble to the original 
laws of their Royal Arch, are these, — "Ancient Masonry 

" We hate the testimony of Professor Rotoon, the Anti-Mesoa, 
that "RamMy was as eminent for his piety aa he was for hk entho- 
■iam, but his opinions were siagubr. His eminent leamiog, his de- 
gant talents, his amiable chaiacter, and particnlarly his estimation at 
eourt, gave great inflnenoe to every thutt he said on the snlgect of 
Masonry, which was merely a matter or feshion and amoeemeot 
Whoever has attended mndi to haman aflhin, knows ike eagernem 
wi^ whkh mtn prcpagaU M nikguUtr ofmu^ 
mittmdt AmrJkvmgmbU memiim ** 

» Ahlmaa BsMQ, pp. 11£ 114 
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OoiMdsts of four degrees ; the three first of which are 
those of the A{^rentice, the FellowcrafU and the sublime 
degree of Master ; and a Brother, being well versed in 
these degrees^ and otherwise qualified as hereafter will 
be expressed, is eligible to be admitted to the Fourth De- 
gree, the Holy Royal Arch. This degree is certainly mare 
atigvsly sublimef and important^ than those which precede it^ 
and is the summit and perfection of anciefU Masonry, It 
impresses on our minds a more firm belief of the exist- 
ence of a Supreme Deity, without beginning of days, or 
end of years, and justly reminds us of the respect and 
veneration due to that Holy {fame. Until withm these 
few years, this degree was not conferred on any but 
those who had been a considerable time enrolled in the 
Fraternity; and could, besides, give the most unequi- 
vocal proofs pf their skill and proficiency in the Craft."^ 
In fact, until within a few years before these laws were 
drawn up, it was not conferred at all ; for it was un- 
known. 

In proof that the members of the constitutional Ghrand 
Lodge were, at this period, ignorant of its existence, and 
disclaimed its authority as a masonic innovation, the 
Grand Secretary of the modems stated, in answer to the 
petition of an ancient Mas6n for pecuniary relief, about 
the year 1768 — ^' Being an ancient Mason, you are not 
entitled to any of our charity* The ancient Masons have 
a Lodge at the ^ Five Bells,* in the Strand, and theii 
secretary's name is Dermott. Our Society is nbithbr 
Abch, (Kotal Abch,) nor ancient, so that you have no 
right to partake of our charity."^ It is clear, therefore, 
that the modems had no Royal Arch in 1758; and 
equally clear that it had been long practised by the an- 
cients, who were entirely ignorant of it at the first 
breaking out of the schism ; for they were then members 
of Lodges under the constitutions of England ; and if 
they were acquainted with the degree, they were bound 
on their allesiance to communicate it to their superiors, 
if, as they luterwards asserted, it formed a constituent 
part of ancient Masonnr, which they did not do. And 
if they were not acquainted with it, as it is reasonable 

*^ Ahintn Bmoo, p. 113. 

** A oopy of this eaiiqas daeoaaBt will b» foond ia the Ahimaa 
EesDB. laUodnolUMi, p. xt 
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to prerame, how did they know it after the schiim, if it 
was not a new invention or a new commnnication? And 
it could not be the latter for the reasons already stated. 
The conclusion is, therefore, inevitable, that the ancients 
fabricated the degree. 

In confirmation of this fact, the same book of con- 
stitutions declares, that *'it is impossible to exalt a 
modem Mason to the Boyal Arch, without previously 
conferring upon him the Master's degree according ta 
Aeir oum ceremoniesJ^^ This assertion was doubtless made 
on the ground that he was already in possessi<m of the 
Master's word, which they, knew was communicated in 
the Third Degree, according to the terms of the *^ Master's 
part," as then practised by the modern Grand Lodge : 
for the first lectures which were drawn up by Brothers 
Payne, Anderson, Desaguliers, Martin Fotkes, Madden, 
and other eminent Masons, expressly declare, in the de- 

See of Master, that '^ that which was lost," meaning the 
aster Mason's word, '* is now found ;^* i. e. in the latter 
ceremonies of the Third Degree, when it was delivered to 
the newly-raised Master in due form ; and, therefore, the 
Boyal Arch Degree would have thrown no new light on 
the subject to a constitutional Master Mason."^ 

This is a convincing proof that the difierence between 
the ancient and modern systems consisted solely in the 
mutilation of the Third Degree ; and it is actually referred 
to in the proceedings of the modem Grand Lodge, in 
1755, where they express their disapprobation at the 
conduct of the ancients in ^* introducing noveltia and 
conceits of opinicncuive persons^ to create a belief that there 
have been other societies of Masons more ancient than this 
society ;"^ evidently alluding to the establishment of the 

^ AhimftB B6I0B, p. 20. 

** A highly yfdaed oorrespondeot says, '* Since I last wrote to you, 
I have had occasion to study much ftasonry. both as to the history 
and origin of the several degrees, and Its distiiiction into Speculative 
and OperatiTe ; and after the closest attention I can pay to tbs s«b» 
ject, I haye come to the oondusion that no degrees are ancient except 
the three first. The R. A. Degrees may or may not i but I camiol 
trace them much, if at all beyond the middle ct the last century | in 
fket I have great doubts if they be not a moleni eompiiation ^ apeA 
particularly of the R. A. Degree itself) ; the idea having been taken 
hoax EzeldePs rision, in the same way as 4h» slmoet bksphemoos 
foreign degree of Hie — i^— is titon ft«m tiie first chapter of Beve* 
Utions." « NoorthoacM CoaslMntiow, p. 964 
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Boyal Arch ; which they publicly repudiated three years 
afterwardfli as I have already shown, by declaring that 
they knew nothing of " either Arch or Royal Arch.'* 

These declarations appear to hare created a sensation 
amongst the Fraternity, which was un&voorable to the 
secclders ; and, therefore, Dermott proceeded, in his own 
justification, to charge the regular Grand Lodge with 
having concocted a new Third Desrree at its first establish* 
ment, because the Masons who formed it were ignorant 
4jf the Master* spartn He says that '< About the year 1717, 
some joyous companions who had passed the degree of a 
Crafk, though very rusty, resolved to form a Lodge for 
themselves, in order, by conversation^ to recollect what 
had formerly been dictated to them ; or if that should be 
found impracticable, to $ubstitute someihing new, tohiek 
might for the fiuwre pa$8 for Masonry aTObng themselves* At 
this meeting the question was asked, whether any person 
in the assembly knew the Master's part ; and being an- 
swered in the negative, it was resolved that the deficiency 
should be made up with a new composition, and what frag- 
ments of the old Order could be found among them, 
should be immediately re-formed,^and made more pliable 
to the humours of the people."^ It will be neeoless to 
add that this is an exaggeration ; because it is very im- 
probable that the Brethren who were acting in the four 
old Lodges in existence at that period, with iSayer, Payne, 
Lamball, Capt. Elliott, and otner eminent Brethren at 
their head, should be ignorant of the ceremonies of the 
Third Degree. 

From the above facts and arguments we may ration- 
ally conclude, that the Royal Arch was practised at that 
period by the ancient Masons only." 

"* Ahiman Rezon, p. 23. 

*' At the fabrication of this degree, it is erideat that the word 
"KevBtoDe" was used, for Dermott, who was doubtless the indiTidual 
to wDom its origin may, in a great measure, be attributed, in an ^i- 
logue of his composition, which was spoken at the Theatre Royal at 
the Haymarket has the following, psssa^, in evident allusion to it;— 
« The men, too, can build, as their fancy best suits. 
With curls on each side like a pair of volutes: 
High tospees in front, something like a Kbtstoitb." ftc. 
I ihiak he was right m the use of this word, although our Supreme 
Qnmd Chapter hM Mibstituted the words cape stone, to imply that the 
suUenwBean passage of those early ages, was not Tsnlted, but covered 
with a flat stone roof supported by pillars, aAsr the manaar «f the 
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It appMrs further, that the degree was then conferred 
in the Master's Lodge; for separate chapters were a sub- 
sequent introduction, as also was the diaDge of colour. 
The records state, that "every regular and warranted 
Lodge possesses the power of forming and holding meet- 
ings in each of these several degrees, the last of which, 
from its pre-eminence, is denominated a chapter."^ 
But these regulations were drawn up many years after 
the first establishment of the R. A. 

They speak also of "Excellent Masons," which is 
another proof that the degree had been adapted from 
Continental Masonry, and that the fabricators were de- 
sirous of inculcating the belief that it was a foreign rite. 

Egypttsn temples ; under an impression, I suppose, that arches and 
keystones were unknown at the building of Solomon's Temple. The 
subject is of sufficient importance to merit a brief examination, be- 
cause modem discovery has confirmed the belief that the use oi the 
keystone is older than the first temple. Mr. King indeed asserts that 
" arches were not used for a thousand years after the building of King 
Solomon's Temple ;" and as a proof of it, he cites the temples m 
Zerubbabel and Herod, which contained no a^es; nor are the^ 
mentioned by Homer. None, he says, were introduced into the magm- 
ficent buildings either of Babylon or Persepolis ; neither were uey 
made use of at Athens ; in the temple of Diana at Ephesus; nor in 
Eeypt, except in the edifices which were constru ^ted after the time 
ot the Ptolemies; and he concludes by assigning the honour of the 
inyention to Archimedes. — (Mun. Antiq., yd. ii., p. 225.) But sub- 
sequent investigations have shown the inaccuracy of this opinion. It 
is now clear that the arch and keystone were known to the Tynans 
before the time of Solomon. *^ An opinion," saye Mr. Wilkinson, in 
his Topography of Thebes, " admitted by the generality of the learned 
world, gains force by want of contradiction, till at length it passes 
mto fact The arch was employed in the houses of the Egyptians, 
owing to the smaU quantity of wood growing in the country, and in 
roofing the chambers of the crude brick pyramids. I had long been 
persuMled that the greater part of the brick vaults in the western 
tombs of Thebes were at least coeval with the eighteenth dynasty, 
but had never been fortunate enough to find proofs in support of ^y 
conjecture, till chance threw in my way a tomb, vaulted in the usuiu 
manner, taitk an arched doorway of the same materials, stuccoed, and 
bearing in every part of the frescoe paintings, the name of Amenoph I. 
Innumerable vaults and arches exist at Thebes, of early date, but un- 
fortunately none with the names of kines remaining on them. T%e 
above discovery carries the existence of the arch up to JB. C 1540, or 
450 years before the building of King SohmonU Temple." And the 
same Egyptian antiquary thmlcs that uiey were known at a still earlier 
period. Dr. Clarke carries arches vp to the time of Abraham | aa 
opinion which is corroborated by Sir W. Qdl.^Argolis., p. M.) 
** Ahimaa Beson, p. 14. 
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This is further confirmed by what the Ahiman RezoQ 
says of the Lodge at the '' Ben Jonson's Head," that 
^' Some of the Brethren had been abroad-^ and received 
extraordinary benefits on account of ancient Masonry."^ 
The Efxcellent Masons were alone eligible to be present 
during an exaltation. It is evident that Dermott knew 
nothing of the degree so caUedj which is a more modem 
compilation^ because if he had, his R. A., or Ne plus 
ultra, would have constituted a fifth degree, and this 
was repudiated by his preliminary announcement that 
*' Freemasonry contains four decrees, and no more." 
The name of Excellent was, thereiore, a mere distinction 
applied to those who had received the new degree. And 
this argument will serve to prove that the Past Master's 
was also unknown as a degree^ it being then considered 
as a simple ceremony, and was confined to those who 
had actually occupied the chair of their Lodge. 

When the General Grand Chapter was formed, the 
degree was dignified with the name of Most Excellent; 
the chief oflScers of the Grand Lodge were considered 
eX'Ofiicio as *^ Grand Chiefs " of the Royal Arch ; and in 
the end, warrants were pronounced necessary to author- 
ize Lodges to confer the degree; and the fee was stated 
at one guinea. These, however, appear to have been 
graduat steps ; and many years elapsed before the system 
was arranged, and the Order of the Royal Arch organ- 
ized so as to constitute an independent rite. Altogether 
it was a bold proceeding; but Bro. Dermott was an 
intrepid character;^ and he succeeded in establishing 
quietly in England that which excited on the continent 
of Europe, opposition and tumult, and sometimes expo- 
sure and disgrace. 

It is true, the degree was unattended with any specu- 
lative doctrines of a questionable or dangerous nature ; 
and, therefore^ it was not likely to excite an extraordi- 

^ Ahiman Beson, p. 12. 

** Sir W. Drummond (Origines, yd. i., p. 13), flpeaking of the 
fiibaloas bistorj of the Chaldeans, aaya, ** mankind are seldom satis- 
fied with remaining in doubt, when conjecture can explain what 
ourioeitj desires to know. The bold invent, and the credulous 
believe. Imagination embellishes tradition, illumines the dark pages 
of history, and builds on the earlj and doubtful annals of former 
times some glittering edifice, which dassles the eyes of the i|^norant 
and which even pleases the speotalor who doubts of its soUdity.** 
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nary degree of attention in the redpients* It embodied 
none of those theoeophic notions which pervaded some 
of the Teutonic systems of continental Masonry; it 
promulgated no doctrines which were prejudicial to the 
mterests of morality ; and for these reasons it escaped 
animadversion. It aimed to embody the sublimities of 
reliffion, and to hallow the attributes of the Most High. 
Ana while it pointed to the prophecy of Jacob, that 
'* the sceptre should not depart from Judah until Shiloh 
come/"' the prejudices of the Christian and the Jew 
would be alike conciliated, and no one would feel justi- 
fied in questioning .the propriety of an extension of the 
Third Degree, while its object was reputed to promote 
the glory of God, peace on earth, and good-will amongst 
mankind. 

Even after the Grand Chapter was formed, it was 
only necessary to produce a certificate that the appli* 
eant was '' a Geometrical Master Mason" to entitle him 
to be pasied^ to the Royal Arch; and the candidate was 
privately pcissed the chair as a preliminary ceremony ;* a 
custom that was used till the Union, in 1813.^ This 

9t The name given to the Chapter No. 1 of the modem syvtem, 
Yiz.« *'The Bock and Fountain Shuoh," ii a proof that our Brethren 
of th^t age considered the Boyal Arch to be a Christian degree ; for 
the aboTe title interprets Shiloh as Christ, and refers to the fountain 
of his blood sprin^g from the rock of our salvation. 

** This is the word that was then used. 

^ The qualifications of a candidate at that period, aa I find hj an 
old MS. in my possessiont were these :-*** Brethren who had diatiii- 
guished themselves in Craft Masonry, not only by their learning and 
talent, but by their love of Masonry, their activity, generosity, and 
liberality of sentiment. They must have shovvn themselves possessed 
of a great desire to increase their masonic knovdedge^ and to p]x>- 
mote the general interests of the Society ; not governed by either 
enthusiasm or biffolry, but by a general love to the human race. 
They cannot be admitted until they have passed through the d^^ees 
of Craft Masonr^r, nor until they harve attained the age of twenty-five 
years, unless their father be a Companion of the sublime degree, and 
then they may be admitted, if well recommended, ballotted for, and 
approved, at three several periods, at the age of twenty-three." 

^ The fact is proved by uie form of the ollcial documents. Before i 

the degree was oonfemd the following certificate was issued by the j 

Matter and Wardens: — ** Whereas our trusty and weU-beloved | 

Brother , a geometrical Master Mason, and member of oar | 

Lodge, has soHoited us to recommend him as a Master Mofon, every 
way qualified for passing the Holy Boyal Ardi; we do her^y cer- 
tify that, so fur as weave judges of tfae ^eoeasary qoalificatiotts, tiie 
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eztentton of the primitive prindples of the Orddr, waa 
subsequently adopted by the constitutional Masons under 
the Grand Lodge of England, who remodelled the degree* 
and brought it to its present form after many judicioua 
alterations and improvements; but the period when ife 
was first introduced amongst them is uncertain. Th« 
edition of Preston's Illustrations, dated 1781, containa 
no reference whatever to the Royal Arch; but. in the 
very next edition, after the author had been admitted 
into the Fraternity of the ancients, the word **Com« 
panion" occurs in reference to the Grand Chapter of 
Harodim, established bv the coustitutional Grand LodM 
in 1787, which, says he, ^^for s^ime years was fain^jf 
encouraged ; but after its merit bad been further investi- 
gated, it received the patronage of several exalted 
masonic characters." The poetical department of thii 
first named edition contains no Arch songs, while tb# 
latter contains several. Bro. Dunckerley composed hii 
Royal Arch songs between these two dates. The iotvo- 
duction of the Royal Arch Degree into the modern systeia 
could not, therefore, be earlier than the dedication of 
Freemasons' Hall in 1776. Ten years after this date^ 
the regulations of the degree were first published. I 
have before me a list of Grand Officers in 1768, which 
shows the state of the Royal Arch at that period ; and 
from the number of Past Grand Masters Z, which was 
then an annual office, being only eight, the presumption 
is that the Grand Chapter had been formed only eight 
or nine years previously ,-^viz., in 1779.^^ But it waa 

said Brother has obtsined the unammous ooosent of oar Lodge for 
this recommendation.*' But after the candidate had received tha 
degree, this certificate was issued to authorize his registration in the 
books of the Grand Chapter : — '* We, the three Chiefs and Scribe, 
whose names are hereunto subscribed, do oertify, that in a Cbi^ief 
of Holy Royal Arch, convened and held under the sanction and 
authority of the worshipful Lodee Ko. — , our beloved Brother 

, having delivered to us tne recommendation of the Lodgt 

• hereunto subjoined, and proved himself, by due exajoainatlon, 

to be well qualified in the several degrees of Apprentice, Fellowerall, 
and Master Mason, and having passed Ihe chazTf was by us admitted' 
to the supreme decree of Excellent R. A. Mason.*' 

^ The names of these eight were Comps* James Galloway, Esq.* 
Thomas Dunckerley, Esq., John Brooks, Esq., James Heselt* Csq.» 
John Allen, Esq., Bartholomew Rusptni, Esq., Francis Const, Esq., 
Sir Herbert Mackwofth, Bart 
3 
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BOt till the year 1786 that newly exalted Companions 
were required to pay a registration fee. 

At the period of its introduction by the ancients, how- 
ever, and before the moderns ever contemplated its use 
amongst themselves, the Grand Lodge was alarmed at 
the innovation; and when the Marquis of Caernarvon 
was elected to the office of Grand Master, he applied 
himself steadily to the extinction of the schism. His 
acting deputy, Dr. Manningham, conducted the proceed- 
ings, and pointed out the necessity' of discouraging such 
kn open violation of the laws ox the Society, by some 
decisive measures. At a Grand Lodge holden on the 
80th of March, 1755, a formal complaint was preferred 
against certain Brethren for forming and assembling 
under the denomination of ancient Masons, and pro- 
nouncing themselves independent of this Society, and 
not subject to the laws or to the authority of the Grand 
Master. Dr. Manningham, the D. G. M., observed that 
^^such meetings were not only contrary to the laws of 
Masonry, but an insult to the Grand Master and to the 
whole body of Free and Accepted Masons ; as they tended 
to introduce the novelties and conceits of opinionative 
persons, and to create a belief that there have been other 
societies of Masons more ancient than this Society." 
After much deliberation, it was unanimously resolved, 
^^That the meeting of Brethren under any denomination 
of Masons, without a legal power and authority from the 
Grand Lodge of England for the time being, is incon- 
sistent with the honour and interest of Masonry, and an 
open violation of the established laws of the Order."^ 

This resolution was followed up by the erasure of 
twenty-one Lodges from the list, lor irregularity ; and 
particular mention is made of one of these Lodges, 
which was most active in its propagation of the schism, 
held at the Ben Jonson's Head, in Spitalfields, and its 
fourteen members were all expelled the Society by name. 
Such prompt and decisive proceedings were met by a 
jpublic remonstrance on the part of the ancients, couched 
in the following language : — ^^ A Lodge at the Ben Jon- 
•on's Heady in Pelham street, Spitalfields, was composed 
mostly of ancient Masons, though under the modern 

« WaatieB of the Giaad Lodge, Muoh 90, 1755. 
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Constitution. Some of them had been abroad, and 
received extraordinary benefits on account of ancient 
Masonry; therefore, they agreed to practice ancient 
Masonry on every third Lodge night.'' This avowal 
contains an indirect allusion to the Continental innova- 
tions from which the Royal Arch had been concocted; 
for all the new systems claimed to be derived from some 
ancient system of Scotch Masonry, which, in fact, never 
existed. **Upon one of these nights, some modem 
Masons attempted to visit them, but were refused 
admittance. The persons so refused laid a formal com* 
plaint before the modern Qrand Lodge, then held at the 
Devil Tavern, near Temple Bar. The said Gbrand Lodge, 
though incapable of judging the propriety or impropriety 
of such refusal, (because, I suppose, they knew nothing 
of the Royal Arch,) not being- ancient Masons, ordered 
that the Ben Jensen's Lodge should admit all sorts of 
Masons, vnthout distinction, and, upon non-compliance 
with that order, they were censured. 

*<The persons thus censured, drew up, printed, and 

Eublished, a manifesto, and Mason's creed, which did 
onour to their heads and hearts. The following lines 
are copied from the preface to their pamphlet :-*^ Whereas, 
the ffenuine spirit of Masonry seems to be greatly on the 
decline, that the Craft is in unminent danger from false 
Brethren; and, whereas, its very fundamentals havb of 
late been attacked, and a revolution from its ancient 
principles, &c., it has been thought necessary by certain 
persons who have the welfare of the Craft at heart, to 
publish the following little pamphlet, by means of which 
it is hoped the ignorant may be instructed, the lukewarm 
inspirited, and the irregular reformed.' Every real, that 
is, every ancient Mason, who read those publications, 
was convinced of the injustice done to the ^en Jonson's 
Lodge in censuring them for bavins done their duty ; a 
duty which they owed to God, and to themselves ; and 
a business unth which their Judges^ the then modem Qrand 
Lodge^ were totally unacquainted. Nevertheless, censure 
was passed, and a minute thereof preserved in the 
archives, from whence it was published as one of the 
legislative orders on their records."^ 

^Ahmssa Recon, p. 12. 
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Matters went on in this state for some years, both 
parties increasing in numbers and respectability; until 
the ancients procured the high patronage of the Duke 
of Athol, the Grand Master elect of Scotland, who 
undertook the office of Grand Master, in 1776 ; and the 
opposition, which was now carried on upon more equal 
terms, had the effect of stimulating the zeal of the Fra- 
ternity on both sides ; and the number of Lodges was 
gradually augmented by the issue of new warrants from 
each of the rival Grand Lodges. In 1777, Lord Petre, 
the Grand Master of the modern section, again brought 
the subieet before the Grand Lodge ; and, on the 17th 
of April, the following resolutions were unanimously 
agreed to : — " That no Lodge can assemble without a 
warrant from the Grand Master, and that the persons 
who have assembled, and still continue to assemble as 
Masons, by virtue of a power from a pretended Grand 
Lodge, established in London a few years since, and 
which is now said to exist under the patronage of the 
Duke of Athol, are not to be countenanced or acknow- 
ledged by any regular Mason under the Constitution 
of England, on pain of forfeiting the privileges of the 
Society ; the said convention being a gross insult to the 
Grand Master, and to every Lodge under his auspices; 
and, the more effectually to discourage these illegal con- 
rentions, that no regular Mason shall be present at them, 
or give any sanction to their proceedings. That it is 
the opinion of this Grand Lodge, that the persons calling 
themselves ancient Masons, and now assembling in Eng- 
land, or elsewhere, under the sanction of the Duke of 
Athol, are not to be considered as Masons, nor are their 
meetings to be countenanced or acknowledged by any 
Lodge or Mason acting under our authority. That this 
censure shall not extend to any Mason who shall produce 
a certificate, or give other satisfactory proof of his having 
Veen made a Mason in a regular Lodge under the Con- 
stitution of Scotland, Ireland, or any foreign Grand 
Lodge, in alliance with the Grand Lodge of Enffland." 

These resolutions produced the famous tetter of 
Laurence Dermott, the D. G. M. of the ancients, in 
which he propounds the following queries r^^—^^Q. 
Whether Freemasonry, as practised in ancient Lodges, 
is universalt A. Yes» Q. Whether what is called 
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modern MaMmry is univerMl? A. No. Q. Whether 
there is any material difference between the ancient and 
modem ? ^. A great deal ; because an ancient Mason 
can not only make himself known to his Brother, but, in 
case of necessity, can discover his very thoughts to him 
in the presence of a modern, without his being able to 
distinguish that either of them is a Freemason.^ Q 
Whether a modem Mason may, with safety, communicate 
all his secrets to an ancient Mason? A, Yes. Q. 
Whether an ancient Mason may, with the like safety, 
communicate all his secrets to a modem Mason, without 
farther ceremony? A. No; for, as a science compre* 
bends an art, though an art cannot comprehend a science, 
even so ancient Masonry contains everything valuable 
amongst the modems, as well as many other things that 
cannot be revealed without additional ceremonies (the 
Royal Arch, for instance^. Q. Whether a person made 
in a modern manner, ana not after the ancient custom 
of the Craft, has a right to be called Free and Aeeepted, 
according to the intent and meaning of the words? A. 
His being unqualified to appear in a Master's Lodge* 
accordinff to the universal system of Masonry, rendue 
the appellation improper. Q. Whether it is possible to 
initiate or introduce a modem Mason into the Royal 
Arch Lodge (the very essaice of Masonry), without 
making him go through the ancient ceremonies? A» 
No. Q. Whether the present members of modern 
Lodges aro blameable for deviating so much from the 
old Landmarks ? ^. No ; because the innoyation was 
made in the reign of George L, and the new form was 
delivered as orthodox to the present members? Q. 
Therefore, as it is natural for each party to maintain the 

^ An annotator makes the fbBowing observatiofk on tke aboTe v^ 
•*Tlie author of Ahiman Beion has skated, that he ooold oonv«y Idii 
mind to an ancient Maaon in the presence of a modem Mason, with- 
out the latter knowing whether either of them were Masons. Hs 
Autfaer asserted that he was able, with ft few masonie implements, i* e, 
two squares and a oommon ^vel, or hammer, to convey anj word 0i 
sentence of his own, or the immediate dictations of ft stranger, ts a 
skilfnl and intelligent Freemason of the anoient Order, without 
ijMaking, writing, at noise ; and that to any distanee when the pav^ 
IMS can see each other, and at the same time be aUe to distiii|;uiah 
squares horn eiioles.** This smsonio system of OTpJbsr-wiitH^p ii 
now well understood. 
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orthodoxy of their masonic preeeptors, how shall we 
distinguish the original and most usefdl system? A. 
The nvfnber of Ancient Masons abroad^ compared with the 
modems^ prove the universalily of the old Order, and 
the utility thereof appears by the love and respect shown 
to the Brethren, in consequence of their superior abilities 
in conversinff with, and distinguishing the Masons of all 
countries and denominations, a circumstance peculiar to 
ancient Masons."^ 

It will be unnecessary to enquire whether all this is 
consistent with the requirements of masonic duty. It \a 
clear that disobedience is a breach of masonic law. The 
very essence of the Institution is founded on obedience 
to authority; and this once forfeited, led to division, 
anarchy, and dispute. But good frequently springs out 
of evil. The bee has a sting, but it produces honey. 
These movoments excited the attention of the Fraternity, 
and also of the public. Ancient feelings, which had 
long been dormant in some of the initiAted, began to 
revive, and they renewed their connection with the 
Lodges they had abandoned. Lukewarm Brethren 
l)ecame partisans on either side, and Freemasonry 
reaped the benefit of these misunderstandings by an 
increase both in numbers and influence. A more active 
study of its principles led to a greater perfection in 
the science, and many initiations took place amongst 
persons who had not previously given the Institution a 
serious thought. Thus the ranks of both ancient and 
modem were increased, and the funds of benevolence 
for the widow and orphan augmented from new and 
unexpected sources ; a result which cemented the popu* 
larity of the Order. Its beauties and excellences were 
placed in a clearer and more prominent point of view, 
and the public became convinced that, though the two 
hostile parties might dijBTer on some unimportant points 

^ Ahimaa Beson, p. 16. The reference to the number of foreign 
Masons in tiie last answer, oontains an evident allusion to the seveni 
fiTstems of Scotch Masonry, whioh were at that time preralent in 
France and Germany; all of which were confidently proclaimed to 
be ancient, when, in not, the inyentors were still living. The num* 
ber of Bretiiiren who were contented to practise unalloyed aTm- 
boUeal Masonry, the only system whioh possessed any real daima to 
antiquity, on the continent were comparatively few. 
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of discipline, both were punning ihe rame laudable 
course, — ^the investigation of science, and the benefit of 
mankind. 

About this time, a treaty of alliance and confederation 
was effected by the ancients, with the Orand Lodges of 
Scotland and Ireland, under an impression that the 
ancient rights of Masonry were exclusively practised by 
them, and that the English Grand Lodge had departed 
from the primitive Landmarks, and deteriorated the sys* 
tern by modern innovations.^ In this treaty it was 
mutually agreed, that each Grand Lodge should transmit 
to the others, an account of their proceedings ; and tiiat 
all such information or correspondence should be con- 
veyed in the most respectful terms, such as might suk 
the honour and dignity of the respective Grand Lodges. 

The two Societies continued to practise Masonry 
^according to their respective views, until the year 1801, 
when it appears that several members of the modem 
Craft were in the habit of attending the meetings of the 
ancient Lodges, and rendering their assistance in the 
ceremonies of making, passing, and raising ; by which 
conduct they became amenable to the laws of Masonry. 
Comjplaints to this effect were formally preferred, and 
the Grand Lodge found itself obliged to notice the pro- 
ceedings, and after some deliberation, the erring Brethren 
were attainted, and allowed three months to prepare their 
defence. It does not appear that the Grand Lodge had 
any intention of making an example of the offenders; 
on the contrary, in accordance with the amiable spirit of 

* A oorrespoDdent to one of the London papers* ui June, 1783, 
states, rather strongly, that the andents ** having preyailed on some 
of the Brethren ^m Scotland and Ireland to attend their meetings, 
and inducing them to beliere that the ancient rites of Masomry were 
only practised by them, and that dM regular Lodges had deriated 
from the ancient landmarks, they obtained, through this channel, a 
friendly intercourse with the Grand Lodges of both kingdoms, and a 
treaty of alliance woa inadyertently formed between these G-rand 
Lodges and this irregular society. Neither of these respectable 
bodies, had the real oriffin of these seceders from the regular Fratenii; 
ty been known, would haTe permitted their auliiori^ to sanction an 
infringement of the Constitution of Masonry, to which all MasonA 
are bound, or an encroachment on the estabushed legislature of the 
Fraternity of this kingdom.*' As this assertion was not oontradiot»d, 
Uiere appears to hare been some troth in it. 
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Uitonry, it dimlayed an aiuiietj to heal the divisiong l^ 
which the Order had been so long distracted ; and used 
its utmost efforts to effect an union of the two bodies; 
thus closing forever the dissensions that proved a bar to 
tho divine exercise of brotherly love. For this purpose, 
• committee was appointed, with Lord Moira, the V. G. 
M., at its head, who declared, on accepting his appoint- 
ment as a member of the committee, that " he should 
consider the day on which a coalition should be formed, 
as one of the most fortunate in his life : and that he was 
empowered by the Prince of Wales to say that his Roy- 
al Highnesses arms would ever be open to all the Masons 
in the kingdom indiscriminately. As a mutual conces- 
•ioD, the D. G. M. of the ancients publicly promised, oa 
his own part, and in the names of his two friends, 
against whom charges had been exhibited, that if the 
Grand Lodge would extend their indulgence to them, 
thoy would use their utmost exertions to effect an union 
between the two Societies ; and he pledged himself to 
the Grand Lodge that it should be accomplished. 

It does not appear, however, that he adopted any mea- 
saves which might tend to heal the breacn ; for, on the 
9tb of February, 1803, it was represented to the Grand 
Lodge, that the irregular Masons still continued refrac- 
tory; and that so far fix>m soliciting readmission into 
the Craft, they had not taken any steps to effect an 
union; their conduct was, therefore, deemed highly cen- 
wirable, and the laws of the Grand Lodge were ordered 
to be enibfced against them. It wa^ unaninsously re- 
solved, that the persons who were opposed to the union 
of tiie two Grand Lodges, be expelleo the Society ; and 
aUo for countenancing and supporting a set of persons, 
calling themselves ancient Masons, and holding Lodges 
in this kingdom vnthout the authority of his Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales, the Grand Master, duly elected 
by this Grand Lodse. That whenever it shall appear 
th4tt any Masons under the English constitution shall in 
{iture attend or countenance any Lodge or meeting of 

S arsons calling themselves ancient Masons, under the 
notion of anv person claiming the title of Grand Mas- 
ter qC Eoffland, who shall not have been duly elected iu 
this Grand Lodge, the laws of the Society shall not only 
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bo strictly enforced agaiBst theniy but their nameft shall 
be erased from the list^ and transmitted to all the rega- 
laar Lodges under the constitution of England. 

These differences became at length so irksome, that 
the most influential Brethren in both divisions of the 
Craft, were earnestly dertrous of an union.^'' The first 
actual step which was taken to produce that eSect» 
originated with the Earl of Moira, in the negociation of a 
treaty of alliance between the English Grand Lodge, of 
which he was the D. G. M., and the Grand Lodge of 
Scotland, under the Grand Mastership of the Earls of 
Aboyne and Dalhousie. At the Grand Festival of St. 
Andrew, holden at Edinburgh, November 13, 1803, the 
Earl of Dalhousie on the throne, Lord Moira introduced 
the question of the English schism, and explained the 
conduct of the Grand Lodge of England towards the 
ancient Masons. He stated that ''the hearts and arms of 
the Grand Lodge had ever been open for the receution of 
their seceding Brethren, who had obstinately reiused to 
acknowledge their faults, and return to the bosom of 
their mother Lodge ; and that though the Grand Lodge 
of England differed in a few . trifling observances from 
that of Scotland^ they had ever enteHained for Scottish 
Masons that affection and regard which it is the object of 
Freemasonry to cherish, and the duty of Freemasons to 
feel." His Lordship's speech was received by the Breth- 

^ This wttB strongly urged, in a letter to the Duke of Athol, pab* 
lished b^ Bro. -Damell, in 1801. **Froma dose and attentire 
obeerratioai," "tojs he, ** aided bj frequent oonTenataons with several 
of the most worth j and respeotable members of that Soeietj, I am 
warranted to assert, that an union has long been desired by them with 
aa ardour equal to my own. Under all these oiroumetanoes, can it be 
supposed, my Lord, that you, as a regular Mason, when you are 
informed of tha origin of the Institution which, I am fully persuaded, 
you patronise from the purest motires; can it, I say, be supposed 
that yon, or any sobleman, weuld lend his name to support or ooua- 
tenance any sodety, however praiseworthy their motires mi^ht hare 
appeared, who meet in direct yiolatitm of the laws and government 
<n the Fraternity 1 No, my Lord, your publio character is too well 
known ; your seal for the weUaie of the country is too manifest, and 
your attachment to the royal Uauikj too deeply rooted, to admit of 
deviation. Therelbffe, I tmst, your leelmgs will oMncide with my 
own, sod that yon wiU leally conceive what honour, what pecuUar 
sat i a lset i wi, and what haartrnt pleasure it would give you, ts biing 
that ioelety which you hsiM lat« 
Ber.'*^(Ma8onic UnloB, {^ ftB,' 
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ren with loud and reiterated applause; a most unequivo- 
cal mark of their approbation of its sentiments.^ 

An official despatch on the above subject from the 
same nobleman, was read at the Quarterly Communica- 
tion, in April, 1805 ; and it was resolved, " That as the 
Grand Lodge of Scotland has expressed, through the 
Earl of Moira, its earnest wish to be on terms of confi- 
dential communication with the Grand Lodge of Eng- 
land, uniier the authority of the Prince of Wales, this 
Grand Lodge, therefore, ever desirous to concur in a fra- 
ternal intercourse with regular Masons, doth meet that 
disposition with the utmost cordiality of sentiment, and 
requests the honour of the acting Grand Master to make 
such declarations, in their name, to the Grand Lodge of 
Scotland," 

The circumstances which led to this good understand- 
ing were detailed by Lord Moira, from his place on the 
throne of the Grand Lodge, at the Quarterly Commu- 
nication, in February, 1806. His lordship stated that, 
during his residence in Edinburgh, he had visited the 
Grand Lodge of Scotland, and taken an opportunity of 
explaining to it the extent and importance oi this Grand 
Lodge, and also the origin and situation of those Masons 
in England who met under the authority of the Duke of 

^ Laurie thos expresses himself on the subject : — ** In the general 
history of Freemasonry, we have already given an aooouut of the 
schism which took place in the Grand Lodge of England, by the 
secession of a number of men, who, callinff themselves ancient 
Masons, invidiously bestowed upon the Grand Lodge the appellation 
of modems. These ancient Masons, who certainly merit blame as the 
active promoters of the schism, chose for their Grand Master, in the 
year 1772, his Grace the Duke of Athol, who was then Grand Master 
elect for Scotland. From this circumstance, more than from any par- 
ticular predilection on the part of the Grand Lodge of Scotland for 
the ancient Masons, the mostMendly intercourse has always subsisted 
between the two Grand Lodses ; and the Scottish Masons, from their 
union with the ancients, imbibed the same prejudices against die Grand 
Lodge of England, arising merely from some trifling innovations in 
ceremonial observancy, which had been inconsiderately authorised. 
From these causes, the Grand Lodges of Scotland and England, though 
the Brethren of both were admitted into each other's Lodses, never 
cherished that mutual and friendly intercourse, which, by &e princi- 

Sles of Freemasonry, they were bound to institute and preserre. 
uch was the relative condition of the Grand Lodce of Sootltnd, and 
that of England, under the Prince of Walee, on w» day of Ihe pM* 
sent election."— (Hist of Freemaioiiry:, j^ 294.) 
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Athol ; that the Brethren of the Orand Lodge of Scot- 
land h(B found to have been greatly misinformed upon the 
point ; having always been fed to think that this Society 
was of recent date, and of no magnitude; but now, 
being thoroughly convinced of their error, they were 
desirous that the strictest union and most intimate com- 
munication should subsist between this Grand Lodge 
and the Grand Lodge of Scotland ; and, as the first step 
towards so important an object, and in testimony of the 
wishes of the Scottish Masons, his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales had been unanimously elected Grand 
Master of- Scotland. That the said Grand Lodge had 
expressed its concern that any difference should subsist 
among the Masons of England, and that the Lodges 
meeting under the sanction of the Duke of Athol should 
have withdrawn themselves from the protection of the 
Ancient Grand Lodge of England : but hoped that mea- 
sures might be adopted to produce a reconciliation ; and 
that the Lodges now holding irregular meetings, would 
return to their duty, and again be received into the bosom 
of the Fraternity. That, in reply, his lordship had stated 
his firm belief, that this Grand Lodge would readily con- 
cur in any measures that might be proposed for establish- 
ing union and harmonv among the general body of Masons ; 
yet, that after the rejection of the propositions made by 
this Grand Lodge, three years ago, it could not now, 
consistent with its honour, or the dignity of its illustrious 
Grand Master, make any further advances ; but that, as 
it still retained its disposition to promote the general 
interests of the Graft, it would always be open to accept 
of the mediation of the Grand Lodge of Scotland, if it 
should think proper to interfere. 

On this representation, it was resolved that a letter 
should be written to the Grand Lodge of Scotland, 
expressive of the desire of this Grand Lodge, that the 
strictest union may subsist between the Grand Lodge of 
England and the Grand Lodge of Scotland ; and that the 
actual Masters and Wardens of the Lodges under the 
authority of the Grand Lodge of Scotland, who may be 
in London, on producing proper testimonials, shall have 
a «eat in the Grand Lodge, and be permitted to vote on 
ail occasions. A communication was subsequently re- 
ceived from the Grand (lodge of Irttland) desiring to co- 
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operate with tihiB Orand Lodge in eTOiy pArticular which 
might support the authority necessary to be maintained 
by the representative body of the whole Craft over an 
individual Lodge ; and pledging itself not to countenancct 
or receive as a Brother, any person standing under the 
interdict of the Grand Lodge of England for masonic 
transgression. It was therefore resolved, in Quarterly 
Communication, '* That the acting Grand Master be re- 
quested to express to the Grand Lodge of Ireland, the 
sense which this Grand Lodge entertains of so cordial a 
communication."^ 

These public declarations of the Grand Lodges of 
Scotland and Ireland, appear to have made a strong im- 
pression on the ancient Masons; who, entertaining an 
^prehension that their autborily would be altogether 
superseded by such a coalition, now became anxious to 
complete the desired re-union of the two bodies; and 
their overtures were received in a masonic spirit by the 
authorities of the constitutional sections of the Craft. In 
the year 1809, it was resolved, '*That it is not necessary 
to continue in force any longer those measures which 
were resorted to in or about the year 1739, respecting 
irregular Masons ; and we, therefore, enjoin the Lodges 
to revert to the ancient landmarks of tiie SoctetyJ^ An 
occasional Lodge was then appointed, called the Lodge 
of Promulgation, as a preparatory step to carrying out 
the union of ancient and modem Masons. 

This concession was responded to on the part of the 
ancients by the resignation of the Duke of Athol, as G. 
M., and the appointment of his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Kent to that office; who publicly declared at his 
installation, in 1818, that he had consented to accept the 
office solely with a view of promoting and effecting an 
union between the ancient and modem sections of the 
Craft. His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex being, 
at that period, the G. M. of the Constitutional Masons, 
the two royal Brothers, with the advice and assistance U 
three learned Masons from amongst the members of each 
division, framed a series of articles for the future ffovem- 
ment of the United Grand Lodge. On the one mA% were 
Waller Rodwell Wright, Arthur Tegart, and ivam 
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Dmuu, Esqra. ; and on the other, Thomas Harper, Jnmefl 
Perry, and James Agar, Esqrs. The articles were signed, 
ratified, and confirmed, and the seal of the respective 
Grand Lodges affixed on the Ist of December, 1813. It 
was here agreed, ''for the purpose of establishing and 
securing this perfect uniformity in all the warranted 
Lodges, and to place all the members of both Fraternities 
on the level of equality on the day of re-union," that nine 
expert Master Masons from each of the Fraternities, 
should hold a Lodge of Reconciliation, for the purpose of 
settling the ceremonies, lectures, and discipline, on such 
a basis that '' there shall be the most perfect unity of 
obligation, dec, so that but one pure unsullied system, 
according to the genuine landmarks, laws, and conditions 
of the Craft, shall be maintained, upheld and practised, 
throughout the masonic world."^ When all these pre* 
liminaries were settled, the event was commemoratea by 
a general Grand Festival; and it is confidently hoped 
that '* the removal of all these slight difierences which 
have so long kept the Brotherhood asunder, will be the 
means of establishing in the metropolis of the British 
empire, one splendid edifice of ancient Freemasonry, to 
which the whole masonic world may confidently look for 
the maintenance and preservation of the pure principles 
of the Craft, as handed down to them from time imme- 
morial, under the protection of the illustrious branches 
of the royal house of Brunswick ; and that it mav produce 
the extension and practice of the virtues or loyalty, 
morality, brotherly love, and benevolence, which it has 
ever been the great object of Freemasonry to inculcate, 
and of its laws to enforce."^ 

I shall conclude my letter with a brief statement of 
the present condition of the Royal Arch Degree, as it is 
practised in difierent countries, which I consider a neces- 
sary proceeding, for reasons which I shall presently 
explain. At the union of the two Grand Chapters of 
Royal Arch Masons in England, in 1817, the title of 
** United Grand Chapter*' was used until 189S, when the 
title of '^Supreme Grand Chapter" was resumed. The 
English Royal Arch, at present, according to the Con- 

^ ArtiolM of UfttOB, liL, v. 
« MuralM of Grand Lodge, 27th Doe., 1812. 
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Btftutions, appears to be practised aa a fourth Degree ; 
for the Past Master, though now elevated into a distinct 
grade, attended with certain exclusive privileges, is not 
essential for exaltation.'" The articles of union, however, 
set out with a declaration that ** ancient Masonry consists 
of three Degrees only, including the Royal Arch;^^ and the 
Supreme Grand Chapter still hold the doctrine that, in 
all things, wherein by analogy, the Constitutions of Craft 
Masonry can be followed, they shall determine the laws 
of the Royal Arch. Thus the connection between Craft 
%nd Royal Arch Masonry is still maintained, although 
the Degrees differ in design, in clothing, in constitutions, 
and in colour; and the proceedings are regulated by 
different governing bodies. In 1813, the union of Royal 
Arch Masonry with the Craft Grand Lodge, being con- 
sidered extremely desirable, his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Sussex was invested with unlimited powers to effect 
the object. On this resolution the editor of the Free- 
masons^ Quarterly Review thus remarks: — ^^'Well had it 
been for English Freemasonry if this object had been 
carried out to its IfuUest extent; which, at some future 
time, may even yet be effected.''® In another place the 
editor remarks: — '^The Royal Arch in England is not 
essentially a degree, but the perfection of the third. The 
entire system requires careful re-examination."^ 

There still exist in the English system some few 
anomalies after all the pains which have been bestowed 
upon it to make it perfect. I refer, in the first place, to 
the names of the scribes. The foundation of the second 
Temple was laid in the year b. c. 535 ; after which the 
builoinff was hindered till b. c. 520 ; when it went on by 
order of Darius, and was dedicated b. c. 515. But Ezra 
did not come up from Babvlon till the reign of Artaxer- 
xes, B. c. 457 ; beinff fifty-eight years after the dedication 
of the second temple, and seventy-eight after the founda»> 
tions were laid; and Nehemiah was not made governor 
till twelve years later than that* They could not then 
have been participators with Z, at the rebuilding of that 



^ A Master Mason is now considered eligible for the honoan of tiis 
Royal Arch. 
" Freemasona' Qnaxterly Beriew, 1848, p. 411. 
<^ Ibid. 1843, p. 464. 
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gacred edifice. It appears probable that this anachronism 
may have arisen from Ezra having recorded in his first 
six chapters what happened from sixty to eighty years 
•before his time; ana from the name of Nehemiah, 
evidently, as Dean Prideaux shows, a different person of 
the same name, appearing in Ezra ii., 2, as some of those 
who accompanied Z out of Babylon. Another particular, 
about the propriety of which I entertain some doubts, is 
in the arrangement of the three Principals, Z, H, J. I 
think the order would be more correctly Z, J, H; not 
only because J is recorded^ in the scripture account, as 
taking an active part with Z, but also oecause the office 
of Priest was acknowledged to be superior to that of 
Prophet. And there is another consideration which, in 
this case, is of some importance, that our Lord entered 
Arst upon the prophetical office; second^ on the sacerdotal, 
viz., at Golgotha; and thirds on the regal, viz., from 
Olivet. These and some other anomalies, which need 
not be specified, I should imagine, might easily be 
amended. 

Our Irish Brethren entertain an opinion that the 
English mode mixes up two distinct matters ; and that 
the time used in England for the events of the Arch, 
belongs properly to another degree ; i. e. the Enight of 
the Sword and the East; while some intelligent Brethren 
consider the Royal Arch Degree to be really and truly a 
part of the Order of the East. Their system consists of 
three Degrees : the Excellent, Super-Excellent, and Royal 
Arch ; as a preliminary step to which the Past Master's 
Degree is indispensable. The two first are given in 
Lodges, by a Master and Wardens ; and the last, in a 
Chapter governed by three Principals. The Excellent 
and Super-Excellent appear to refer exclusively to the 
legation of Moses. Atler the candidate has received 
these, the Chapter is opened, the events of the Arch 
are transacted, and the Sublime Secrets disclosed to 
them. 

In Scotland, great changes and innovations appear to 
have occurred in Freemasonry at a very early period ; for 
in the charter granted by the Masons to William St. Clair, 
of Roslin, about 1600, mention is made of <^ many false 
corruptions and imperfections in the Craft,'* having been 
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introduced for waat of *^ ane patron and protector ;" and 
in the confirmation of this charter, in 4680, the Brethren 
repeat that '' there are veiy many corruptioDS and imper- 
fections risen and ingenerit, both amongst ourselves and 
in our said vocations." And again, in the same document, 
they ffive as a reason for the renewal of the charter, that 
it haa become necessary '* for reparation of the ruines 
and manifold corruptions and enormities in our said Craft, 
done by unskilful persons thereintill." What these cor- 
ruptions were, is not specified ; but it is quite clear, from 
the apprehen»ons of the FraterQity, that fears were en- 
tertained lest the old principles of the Order should be 
entirely extinguished. It is doubtful whether the Grand 
Scotch degree of St. Andrew was known in Scotland at 
the time when our Royal Arch was established, as it is a 
foreign degree, and, at present, forms the twenty-eighth 
of the Rite Ancien et Accepte. Its ceremonies approxi- 
mate nearer than any other to the English Royal Arch, 
although they difier widely from it. In 1756, mention is 
made of the Glasffow Royal Arch, and, four years later, 
the Stirling Royal Arch ; and subsequently, we find the 
Ayr Royal Arch, the Maybole Royal Arch, &c. ; but how 
they were constituted, or what rites were practised in 
them, is, at present, very uncertain. In the best rituals 
used in Scotland, the decree of Excellent Master, com- 
prehending three steps — ^im^roperly called veils, for the 
temple had but one veil — ^is supposed to. be given at 
Babylon, as a test, to prevent mere Master Masons from 
participating in the privilege of building the second 
temple ; which was confined to those who were liberated 
by Cyrus, and consequently returned from Babylon. It 
was, therefore, a temporary decree ; but during the 
building, an incident occurred on which the Royal Arch 
was founded ; and hence the Scotch Masons keep up the 
Excellent as a sort of introduction to it. 

In America, we find an essential variation from any 
other system of the Royal Arch. The names of the 
officers vary materially, as also do the ceremonies. As 
n Ireland, it constitutes the Seventh Degree, although 
the intermediate steps are different. In Ireland they are, 
1. E. A P. 2. F. G. 3. M. M. 4. P. M. 6. Excellent 
6. Super-Excellent. 7. Royal Arch ; while in 
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the fourth is Mark Master » 6. R M.^ 6. Moat Excel- 
lent Master. 7. Royal Arch. Until the year 1797, no 
Grand Chapter of Royal Arch Masons was organised in 
Anaerica. Before this period, and from the year 1764^ 
when it was first introduced, probably by Stephen Morin^ 
who had been in England, and there received the degree^ 
a competent number of Companions, possessed of suffi- 
cient abilities, under the sanction of a Master's warrant, 
proceeded to exercise the rights and privileges of Royal 
Arch Chapters whenever they thought it expedient and 
proper; although in most cases l£e approoation of a 
neighbouring Chapter was usually obt^ned." **This 
unrestrained mode of proceeding," says Webb,** ''was 
subject to many inconveniences ; unsuitable characters 
might be admitted ; irregtdarities in the mode of %sx>Tkiiiig 
in^oduced; the purposes of the Society perverted; and 
thus the Order was degraded by falling into the hands of 
those who might be regardless of the reputation of tke 
Institution.'' And this may be one reason why the 
ceremonies differ so essentially from those which are 
used in this country. 

The officers of a Chapter in America are, a High- 
Priest, Kinff, Scribe, Captain of the Host, Principal 
Sojourner, Royal Arch Cfaptain, three Grand Masters, 
Secretary, ana Treasurer. The warrants issued to 

Erivate Chapters contain an authority to open and 
old Lodges of Most Excellent, Past, and MarlL Master 
Masons ; the High-Priest, King, and Scribe, for the time 
being, to act as the Master and Wardens of the said 
Lodges.''^ 

" In the National Convention, or Meetins of Delegates from the 
G^rand Lodge of the United States, at Biutimore, in 1843, it was 
decreed that, in prooessionB, Mark Masters sbonld rank next to 
Senior Wardens. 

'* Daloho says that, in America, they commnnlcate the secret of 
tiie chair to such ajiplicants as haye not already received it nreyious 
to Aeir admission into the Sublime Lodffes ; but they are mfbrmed 
that it does not give them rank as Past Masters in the Qrand Lodge. 

" As Morin was a G^rand Inspector-Gkneral of the OontineBlai 
deerees, he would have conferred the Boyal Ardi in hir consistory if 
he nad not found it practised under the sanction of blue Masonty in 
England ; which is a presumptiye proof that a regular Grand Chapter 
of the Royal Aieh had not been foimed by the ancients in 1764. , 

•* Monitor, p. 178. 

^ In constituting a new Chapter, the Gvani High-Piieet «ses ths 
4 
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Thus have I detailed the chief varieties in the diferent 
Bvstems of Royal Arch Masonry. My reason for being 
thus particular is^ to show that the differences are 
organiCy and consequently the degree cannot be of any 
great antiquity ; for if it were, there would exist more 
uniformity in practice, as is the case with the S3rmbolical 
degrees, which may undoubtedly claim a very ancient 
origin* I am afraid, however, that those Brethren and 
Companions who have been in the habit of valuing the 
Royfu Arch on account of its antiquity, will be sadly 
disappointed to find it thus shorn of one of its brightest 
attributes.*" But there is rather cause for congratulation 
than regret ; for what can be fairer or more desirable than 
truth ? The degree loses none of its excellences by being 
shown to be of modem origin. If its claims to antiquity 
were not well founded, its advocates were maintaining 
a fallacy ; and often found themselves in a dilemma when 

S roofs were demanded, which it was impossible to pro- 
uce. The above arguments will remove many doubts, 
by at least placing the matter in a clearer point of view, 
even if they be not allowed the merit of absolute de* 
monstration. And as the case has been candidly stated, 
without any ofifensive reflections on the parties concerned 

foUowioK ezpreanve form : — " By Tirtae of the high powers in oa 
▼eslecl f do form yon, my worthy oompaaions, into a regular Chapter 
of Royal Aroh Allaaons. From henceforth yon are aathoiised and 
empowered to open and hold a Lodge of Mark Masters, Past Masters, 
ana Most Excellent Masters, and a Chapter of Royal Aroh Masons ; 
and to do and perform dH sndi things as thereunto may appertain ; 
oonforming in all your doings to the constitution of the General 
Grand Royal Arch Chapter ; and may the God of your fathers be 
with you, and guide and direct yon in all your doin^.** 

^ I find myself in the same predicament as Sir William Drummond 
describes in his preface to the Origines ; when he says, **In questions 
unconnected witn sacred and important interests, men are rarely yeiy 
sazious to discriminate exactly between truth and fiction ; and few 
i(f us tpould^ probably, be mudi pleased mth the resell, could it now 
be cei^ainly preyed tiuit Troy neyer existed, and that Thebes, with 
its hundred gates, was no more than a populous yillage. It is, perhaps, 
still with a secret wish to be conyinced against our judgment, that we 
reject, as fables, the stories told us of the Grecian Hercules, or of the 
Persitti Rustem ; and that we assign to the heroes and the giants of 
early thnes, the strength and stature of ordinary men." So it is witih 
our^Royal Arch. We wish to be conyinced, eyen against our judg* 
ment, that it is an ancient degree, beowise oar prejudioes haye lo^g 
aberished so pleasing an Idea. 
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it. Hhe transactioD, who* it is belieredy were contden- 
tiously perenaded that the design woold confer dignity 
on the Order, no exceptions can be taken, on the score 
of partiality, to the end I have had in view, which is the 
discoyery of truth. 

In this letter, my dear sir, I have been anxious to clear 
up this dark problem in the history of Masonry ; and if 
I nave been successful, the time I have employed in the 
investigation has not been ill bestowed. At any rate, 
the hints I have thrown out may be of some use to others 
in discovering the or%in of this sublime degree ; and even 
in that case, the labour and research have not been alto- 
gether misapplied. If I have led the enquiries into a 
proper track, I shall have accomplished that which will 
shield me from censure. 

Interdmn speciofla locis* morataque recte 
Fabu)a, nmliiiB venexis, sbe pondere et arte, 
Valdiua obleotat popnlnm, mefiiuqae morator, 
QQam yenras inopea renun nogsBqae oanone.** 

It must be evident to you, my dear friend, and to every 
candid reader, that in these suffgestions I have been 
actuated by no other motives than those which have 
influenced a long and active life in the cause of Free- 
masonry ; viz., — a high veneration for its sublime quali- 
ties ; a love of its principles, not to be subdued by any 
earthly influence ; and an arduous desire to remove every 
objectionable impediment. I have devoted the humble 
talents which I possess, to the dissemination of its beau- 
ties, under many disadvantages ; and I trust that I have 
contributed, in some slight degree, to increase its influence, 
and promote its popularity in the world. In my anxiety 
to place it on the pinnacle of true greatness, based on 
Charity, crowned with Wisdom, Strength, and Beauty, 
and receiving the universal testimony ofnuman applause, 
I have been induced to investigate its claims to public 
approbation ; because I think it is fairly entitled to that 
fliattering eulogium which was pronounced on the writers 
of the English Au^stan period of literature. ** Such an 
institution as this, m a Roman age, would have been more 
glorious than a public triumph ; statues would have been 

• Hot. ds art Poet, v. aM. 
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nised, and medals would have been struck in.honoar of 
its sapporten. Antiquity had ao high a maae of grati* 
tude for the communica^on of knowledge, that they 
worshipped their law givers, and deified the &thers of 
science. How, then, must they have acknowledsedsei^ 
▼ioes like these, where every man grew wiser and better 
by the fine instruction."^ 

Beliete me to be, my dear Sir, 

Your fiuthiul Brother, 

Obo. Outbb, D. D« 



Soopwiok Yioanige, Nov. 5, 1840. 

« From aa £iM^ sacred to Ihs mtmotj of Sir Biohard Sfeoelsw 
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Mt dbar Sir and Bbothbr, 

It was an observation of Sir H. Davy, that <* men of 
genius in former times have often languished in obscurity, 
not because their merits were neglected, but because 
they were not understood. This, however, can scarcely 
happen in the present day, in which all sources of useful 
information are laid open, and in which unparalleled 
exertions have been made in the higher classes of society 
to diffuse useful improvement, and to promote all objects 
of inquiry which can benefit or enlighten the public. 
There are other uses, still greater uses, resulting from 
the communication of general and popular science. By 
means of it vulvar errors and common prejudices are 
constantly diminished. It offers new topics for conver- 
sation, and for an active exercise of the understanding ; 
and in cities, it assists the cause of morality and religion, 
by preventing the increase of gross luxury and indul- 
gence in vicious dissipation. Man is designed for an 
active being, and his spirit, ever restless, if not employed 
upon worthy and dignified objects, will often rather 
enffage in mean and low pursuits, than suffer the tedious 
and listless feelings connected with indolence ; and 
knowledge is no less necessary in strengthening the mind, 
than in preserving the purity of the affections and the 
heart/* 

These are sentiments which I have long applied to the 
science of Freemasonry ; and have accordingly endea- 
voured to illustrate the science and philosophy of the 
Order, that its super-eminent merits may be open to 
publi c examination. Whether the Institution has derived 
any benefit, from my exertions, must be left to the de- 
cision of the Fraternity ; and I am not without hope that 
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the sentence will be favourable. It is in conformity with 
these principles that I have considered it necessary to 
trouble you with a second letter. The old Tracing-board 
or Floor-cloth, which is prefixed to my former address, 
came under my notice too late to receive that ample con- 
sideration which it so justly merits ; and the Companions 
of the Order will not be displeased to find that I have 
devoted a few pages to its exclusive consideration ; be- 
cause it embraces doctrines of the utmost importance to 
their temporal and eternal condition, both as men and 
Masons. 

The old Chapter at Chester, to which this curious 
document belonged, was under the superintendence of 
one of the Grand Principals of the Supreme Grand 
Chapter in London. It worked the veils, and the scroll 
contained the first words of the Gospel of St. John. 
The prayer at the opening of the Chapter concluded 
with the words, '' Grant this, God, for the great Re- 
deemer's sake. Amen." The first Book of Constitutions 
of the Royal Arch was issued by the Supreme Grand 
Chapter in 1786, and the laws were agreed to, 10th May, 
1782. I have made use of this as an authentic docu* 
ment, in the following pages, because I consider its evi- 
dence to be conclusive. The introductory address, from 
which I have quoted largely, points out the construction 
which our rulers of that period put upon " Thb Word," 
that it was intended '^ to convey to the mind some idea 
of Him by whom all things were made ; even the Word 
mentioned by St. John, who was in the beginning with 
God, and was God ; for all things were made by Him, 
and without Him was not anything made that was made : 
even T. G. A. 0. T. U." 

The first Grand Principal by whom the above-men- 
tioned code was signed was John Allen, and he was the 
Grand Superintendent over the counties of Chester and 
Lancaster at that very period, and consequently the above 
Chapter and its mode of working were under his especial 
superintendence. His colleagues were Sir Herbert Mack- 
worth, Bart., President of the Council ; James Hesletine, 
John Brookes, and John Allen, Esqrs., who held the 
great seal of the Order in commission, and were Inspeo*- 
tors General ; Francis Const, Esq., Treasurer; and James. 
Galloway» Thomas Dunckerley, Bidiard Garland, and 
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John Allen, Esqrs., Provincial Superintendents; and 
with these were associated, all under the grand patronage 
of H. R. H. the Duke of Cumberland, Sir Peter Parker, 
Bart., Lieut.-General Rainsford, Thomas Preston^ Esq., 
the Rev. John Frith, Bartholomew Ruspini, Esq., and 
other eminent Companions. 

I now proceed, without further preface, to an exami- 
nation of the Tracing-board or Floor-cloth. 

Throughout theentire*6jstem of Freemasonry, whether 
practised by heathens, Jews, or Christians, as in succes- 
sive ages we find it to have been, the Mason-wori> always 
appears surrounded with a peculiar mystery. Its various 
modifications, as it passed through the hands of those 
people by whom it was consecutively preserved, have 
been the theme of endless speculation ; and there is no 
nation, kindred or people, with whom it has not consti- 
tuted a curious subject of inquiry. Even its pronunci- 
ation has been variously interpreted ; and some have 
gone so far as to refrain altogether from using it, until, as 
it is now believed, the true pronunciation is irrecoverably 
lost. 

The same thing is said to have happened amongst the 
Jews respecting the name of Jehovah. They were afraid 
the heathen should get possession of it, and, therefore, 
in their copies of the scriptures, they wrote it in the 
Samaritan character instead of the Hebrew or Chalded, 
that the adversary might not make an improper use of it ; 
for they believed it capable' of working miracles ; and 
held that the wonders in Egypt were performed by 
Moses, in virtue of this name being engraven on his roa ; 
and that any person, who knew the true pronunciation, 
would be able to do as much as he did. In like manner, 
the heathen had names of their gods which it was not 
lawful to utter, lest Nature should be subverted, and the 
earth dissolved. 

The followers of MsAomet have also a tradition, that 
there is a secret name of the deitv which nossesses won- 
derful properties, and that the onl^ methoa of becoming 
acquainted with it is by being initiated into the myste- 
ries of the Ism Ah\x Lane has illustrated its power by 
an anecdote from the Koran. It aj^an that two rebel 
angels, called Haroot and Maroot. were believed to be 
confined in the subterranean caverns which exist amidst 
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the rains of Babylon, and there suspended by the feet 
for an indefinite length of time. They had been sent 
amongst mankind as examples, and had sinned, for which 
this punishment was inflicted on them. The celebrated 
Mujabid visited them under the guidance of a Jew, who 
. particularly cautioned him not to mention the name of 
God in their presence ; but when he beheld them, like 
two mountains, suspended upside down, he expressed his 
astonishment by uttering the forbidden name ; on which 
the two angels became so violently agitated, that they 
almost broke the irons which confined them, and Mujahid 
and his guide fled in the utmost consternation. 

From the above belief amongst the Jews, enforced by 
the consideration that the Shekinah actually delivered 
oracular responses to. the high priest, the idea of attach- 
ing oracles to the heathen temples probably originated ; 
and in all cases the power was supposed to result from 
a cabalistic use of the name of the deity; and these 
superstitions descended to the Mahometons and the 
Christians. It was commanded in the Jev^sh law, that 
sentences from the scripture should be inscribed on the 
door-posts of their dwellings ;^ and therefore the Jews 
had a custom of writing the Decalogue on a square piece 
of parchment, which they rolled up, and put into a case ; 
and after inscribing the name of God within a circle on 
the outside, they affixed it to the door-posts of their 
houses, or private apartments, and considered it a talis- 
man of safety. 

It was probably from this custom that the prophet of 
Mecca recommended his followers, when they closed their 
doors at night, to repeat the name of Gody which would 
render them impervious to the intrusion of evil genii. 
The Arabs have some curious anecdotes respecting the 
use that Solomon made of the sacred name. It was 
engraven on a seal rinsr, composed of brass and iron 
mixed ; by virtue of the former iie commanded the good, 
and by the latter the evil ffenii. His power over them 
was unlimited, and they add, that it was by their aid that 
he built the Temple at Jerusalem. By pronouncing the 
Name, his minister Asaf transported the Queen of Sheba 
to his presence ; and performed other wonderful works. 

* Deut. vi., 9. 
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The magicians of our own country noiade a similar use 
of the sacred name of Qod. When one of them desired 
to practise his art, he put on his magical robes, accom- 
panied by an invocation in this form : — '* By the figurative 
mystery of this holy vestment, I will clothe me with 
the armour of salvation in the strength of Adonai, to 
whom be glory and praise for ever." After other cere- 
monies, which are oi no moment here, he invoked the 
spirits ^* by the strong and mighty name of Jbhovah ; 
by his holy name Tbtbaorammaton, and by all the won- 
derful names and attributes, Dadai, Sillon, Paracletos, 
&c., &:c." We have the authority of Kins James for 
saying, that in his time spirits were invoked by the use 
of '' circles and triangles^ dovble and single.^^ And as 
with the Jews and Mahometans, the Christians of the 
middle ages were imbued with a firm belief that the 
name of God was a powerful protection from unclean 
spirits. The charm ran in this form: — "In nomine 
ratris, et Filii, et Spiritus Sancti, Amen. + 9 + g + 
1 + a +. Tetragrammaton. + Alpha + Omboa. + 
A* Q. + Primogenitus, + Sapienta + Virtus. + Jbsus 
Nazarenus Rbx Jubeorum. + Fili Domini. + Miserere 
mei. + Amen. + Matheus. + Marcus. + Lucas. + Jo- 
hannes. + Mihi succurrite et defendite. + Amen, -f-." 

The mystery which overshadows the Word of Free- 
masonry is a recommendation which has always been 
replete with interest, and constitutes the excitement 
that leads the inquirer from one degree to another, till 
he is rewarded by a participation in this inefiable secret. 
It is in vain that the oppugner of Masonry afiects to 
believe that we possess no such claims on the attention, 
because he conscientiously feels that he is feigning an 
objection which cannot be substantiated. He envies 
our knowledge, although prejudice prevents him from 
sharing in the advantages it conveys. It is in vain that 
apostate Masons tell the world, that they themselves 
were urged forward from step to step, under the promise 
that this great secret would be ultimately revealed, but 
which was always evaded under one pretext or another. 
The Brethren of the Order glory in the possession of a 
secret which never has been, nor ever can be revealed. 
** It is as a strong tower ; the righteous runneth into it 
and is safe.*'* 

• ProT. xriii.. 10. 
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At the estabKshment of the Royal Arch Degree daring 
the last century, a passage from the first chapter of St. 
John's Gospel was introduced, in which the Logos, or 
Word, is pronounced to be f . G. A. O. T. U., or Christ, 
or God, on the authority of Holy Scripture ; for Jehovah 
said, by the mouth of his prophet, "I have sworn by 
myself, and the Word is gone out of my mouth in 
righteousness, and shall not return ; that unto me every 
knee shall bow, and every tongue shall swear/'^ Now 
these very words are twice applied in the New Testa- 
ment to Jesus Christ. St. Paul says,* "We shall all 
stand before the judgment seat of Christ; for it is 
written. As I live, saith the Lord, every knee shall bow 
to me, and every tongue shall confess." And again, 
more plainly,^ "At the Name of Jesus every knee shall 
bow." 

The passage above referred to, was used by the holy 
Evangelist to refute certain heterodox doctrines, which 
had been propounded by the Gnostics, to the effect that 
"the Supreme Deity first generated an only begotten 
Son, who again begat the Word, which was inferior to 
the first bom. That Christ was inferior to the Word. 
That there were two Spirits distinct from Christ, the 
one called Ufe^ and the other LigtU; and that the 
Creator, or the G. A. O. T. U., was a still lower spirit, 
called Demiurgus, who formed the world out of eternal 
matter." These absurdities were set at rest by the 
passage in question; which was the beginning of his 
Gospel — ^**In the beginning was the Word, and Hie 
Word was with God, and the Word was God. All things 
were made by him ; and without him was not any thing 
made that was made. In him was Life; and the Life 
was the Li^ht of men. And the Light shineth in dariL- 
ness, and tne darkness comprehended it not." 

These principles are clearly illustrated by an Old 
Tracing-board, or Floor-cloth, of the degree, of which I 
have prefixed an Engraving to my account of the " Origin 
of the English Royal Arch." It was used nearly a 
century ago in the Chapter at Chester ; and exhibits the 
interlacing triangles, within a circle, in the centre of the 
Tablet ; while at the foot appear the names of the three 

' laa. xlv., 2Z. « Bom. ziv. 10, 11. « Phil, ii., 10. 
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Grand Masteni at the building of Ein^ Solomon's Temple, 
in Hebrew and Latin ; and certain implements, belong* 
ing equally to the Tabernacle and the Temple, are dw- 

Sosed round the border. The upper part or head of the 
esign is dignified by an arched fillet or canopy, contain- 
ing the inscription bn apxh hn o Aoros, as the crowning 
glory of the degree ; which confirms the opinion I have 
always entertained respecting the commencement of the 
Sacred Roll, said to have been found in the vault. 

Respecting this passage of scripture, I have elsewhere 
stated that the early Christians considered it to be a 
formula in use from the most ancient times, and adopted 
by St. John because it constituted an unanswerable argu- 
ment in proof of the doctrine which he was anxious to 
establish, viz., the eternal divinity of Christ, and his 
identity with Jehovah, as the Creator of the world. It 
is recorded by Philostorgius, and after him by Nicephorus, 
that at tiie clearing of the foundations on mount Moriah, 
when Julian the apostate commenced his insane attempt 
to rebuild the temple, a stone was taken up that covered 
the mouth of a deep vault sunk into the rock. One of 
the workmen was let down by a rope fastened round his 
waist, and found some water at the bottom, out of which, 
in the centre of the vault, rose a pedestal, on which lay 
a Roll or Book, wrapped up in a covering of fine linen. 
Being drawn up, ana the Roll unfolded, it was found to 
contain the Holy Scriptures, beginning with the words 
which are inscribed on the uppermost fillet in the old 
Floor-cloth above referred to.* 

This mav be true, or it may not ; but I am persuaded 
that the nrst words of St. John's Gospel were used in 
the deffree, because it was intended to be a vehicle £Mr 
promulgating the essential doctrines of Christianitv. And 
this conclusion appears to be confirmed by the following 
passage in the old lecture of the degree — ^* The Cam- 
panions enter into the Chapter upon the Holy Bible and 
the double equilateral .triangle, in commemoration of the 
happy discovery of the Roll, which was the emblem or 
prototype of the Old Testament ; and the double triangle 
placed thereon is a representation of Him who originated 
the New Testament as a sequel to that Sacred Volume ; 

* Philost., L Tii., c. 14. Nioepk, i x., p. 76. 

m 
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even the divine Trinity in Unity.*' And in another place it 
explains that *^ the three Great Lights are symbolical of the 
Suolime Word in three situations ; and also that effiilgent 
Light which shines forth in the Gospel, and displays the 
mystery of the Trinity, on which every Christian Brother 
rests his hopes of final salvation." And, as a triumphant 
conclusion to this portion of the argument, the original 
formula of opening the Chapter contained this remark- 
able passage in triad form — 

" In the beginning was the Word, 
And the Word was with God, 
And llie Word was God." 

The Word here mentioned was the true Name of God 
in every age of the world, and was called Jehovah 
amongst the patriarchs and Jews. Moses said to the 
latter, *' The Lord (Jehovah) God of your fathers hath 
sent me unto you. This is my Name for ever."'' 

"And God himself," says Dr. Willet,' "Jehovah, 
Christ, the Mediator both of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, was the giver of the law ; and that it was he him- 
self that talkea with Moses, by these reasons it is made 
plain. 1. Because he is called Jehovah, which is the 
proper and essential Name of God. 2. Moses himself 
saith, Jehovah spake unto you out of the midst of the 
fire. And 3, because Origen saith. In the end of the 
world Jesus Christ became man ; but before his mani- 
liestation in the flesh, he was the Mediator between God 
and man ; and Calvin adds. That there never was any 
intercourse between God and jnan, but by Jesus Christ." 

David and Hosea make the same declaration. The 
former says, " Thy Name, O Lord, (Jehovah) endureth 
for ever ; and thy memorial, Lord, (Jehovah) through- 
out all generations;"^ and the latter, "Even the Lord 
God of Hosts, Jehovah is his Name."^^ The Being spoken 
of in these passages is the same divine personage as 
Jesus, the founder of Christianity, pronounced by St. 
John to be T. G. A. O. T. U., or the Creator of the 
world; which is confirmed by St. Paul — "Thou Lord 
(Christ) in the begini^ing hast laid the foundation of the 

' £zod. iii., 15. ' Hezapla, p. 3U2. 

* PmJoi ozzzy«, 13. '^ Hosea xii., 5. 
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earth f*^ which is but a reiteration of what the pBalmist 
had aJready affirmed of Jehovah — '* Of old hast Thou 
(Jehovah^ laid the foundation of the earth/'^ Again, 
the prophet Zechariah had said — '* I will dwell in the 
midst of thee, said Jehovah ;*''' and '^ they shall look on 
me (Jehovah) whom they have pierced ;"" both of which 
were applied expressly to the Saviour of mankind by St. 
John — '* The Word was made flesh, and dwelt amongst 
us«"^ And '^ they shall look on him (Jesus Christ) whom 
thOT pierced."*® • 

jSuch was the view which our Brethren of the last 
century took on this important subject ; and in a short 
Essay on Freemasonry, prefixed to the first copy of the 
Laws and Regulations of the Royal Arch, which were 
agreed to in the year 1782 by the Constitutional Grand 
Lodge of England, and written, as I conceive, by Bro. 
Dunckerley, some excellent observations on this Name 
occur, which merit preservation. " Speculative Masonry* 
or the Royal Arch, is subdivided into as many distinct 
branches as there are arts and sciences, and the parts a» 
various as there are subjects for investigation ; and we 
use certain signs, tokens, and words ; but it must be ob- 
served, that when we use that expression, and sav The 
Word, it is not to be understooa as a watchword only, 
after the manner of those annexed to the several degrees 
of the Craft, but also theologically, as a term, thereby 
to convey to the mind some idea of that Great Being 
who is the sole author of our exlBtence, and to carry 
along with it the most solemn veneration for his sacred 
Name and Word, as well as the most clear and perfect 
elucidation of his power and attributes that the human 
mind is capable of i:eceiving. And that this is the li^ht 
in which tne Name and Word hath always been conind- 
ered, from the remotest affes, not only amongst us 
Christians and the Jews, but also in the gentile or 
heathen world, may be clearly understood from number- 
less writers ; but to mention only two. Cicero tells us 
that they did not dare to mention the names of their 



" Heb. i, 10. » PBalm oii., 25. » Zeoh. ii., 10. 

'« Zeoh. zii., 10. ^ John L, 14. 

» John six., 37. S«e more of thii in my '* Apology for tlM Ff 
masons,'* p. 20. 
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gods ; iind Lucan says that but to name the N&me wduld 
shake the earth. Amongst the Jews, we all know with 
what a just and awful veneration they look upon it ; 
which many of them carry so far as to believe that but 
to J^ronounce the Word would be sufficient to work 
wonders and remove mountains. 

*' Josephus says that the Name was never known till 
the time that God told it to Moses in the wnlderness, and 
that he himself did not dare to mention it, for that it 
was forbidden to be used, except once in the year, by the 
High-Priest alone, when he appeared before the Mercy 
Beat on the day of expiation. He further adds, that it 
was lost through the wickedness of man ; and hence has 
Ikrisen a difference of Opinion ; some supposing the Word 
itself lost ; others, the import or meaning only ; and 
many, the manner of its delivery ; and from hence con- 
tend that Moses did not ask the Almighty for his name 
to carry to his Brethren, but for the true delivery or pro- 
nunciation only. How far that might be the case, is to 
us uncertain; but it is certain that the true mode of 
delivery cannot now be proved from any written record ; 
first, because it is capable of so many variations from the 
manner of annexing the Masoretic points, which points 
were not extant in the days of Moses; and secondly, 
because the language now in use amongst the Jews is so 
corrupt and altered from that in which he wrote, that 
none of them, except some few of their learnedi under- 
stand any thing of it ; for which reason the Jews call it 
■fniwfi tm Shem Hamphoreth, the unutterable Name. 
Hence is our learned Brother, Pythagoras, his rtv^oY^uftfUL. 
twor quaternion. 

"Philo, the learned Jew, tells us not only that the 
Word was lost, but also the time when, and the reason 
why. But to make an end of these unprofitable disputes 
latnong the learned, be it remembered, that they all concur 
'with RoyaV Arch Masons in others much more essential ; 
fi'rrt;, that the Name or Word is expressive of Sblf-ex- 
isTENCE AJfto Etbrnitt ; and secondly, that it can be 
applicable only to that Great Beinq who was, and is, 
and will be. It \& also generally allowed, that in its full 
sense and meaning, it must be incomprehensible by a 
hunikan capacity. Nevertheless we hope, so far as it hath 
yet pleased the Omnipotent to reveal it, it is reserved 
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for the honour of this Society to ahew forth to tl)o world 
its Glory, Power, and Import, in a much more p^rfept. 
clear, and ample manner, than is now generally done. 

These observations are very judicious, and served well 
to introduce the new degree« and recommend it to the 
notice of the Fraternity. It is much to be regretted, how- 
ever, that Bro. Dunckerley, whose influence in the Order 
was amply sufficient for the purpose, did not improve the 
degree from the materials which he derived from th^ 
ancient Masons, because he could not fail to perceive 
their incongruity, by at least a reconstruction of the 
Word which he has so learnedly described in the above 
cited passage ; for whoever it might be that first arranged 
its members in their present from, certainly committed 
a capital error, and gnevously mistook the pripciplai on 
which the degree appears to have been founded. 

It is doubted by the Jews whether the word Jehoval^ 
be the true name of God, for they consider it to be irr&i 
coverably lost by disuse ; and regard its pronunciation ^ 
one of the mysteries which will be revealed at the com^ 
ing of the Messiah ; aud they attribute its loss to the 
illegality of applying the Masoretic points to 9uch a 
Sacred Name, by which a knowledge of the proper voweU 
is forgotten. It is even said in the Gemara of Abodah 
Zara, that God permitted a celebrated Hebrew scholar 
to be burned by a Roman Emperor, because he had been 
heard to pronounce the Sacrea Name with points. 

The author of the above tract, however, very properly 
alludes to the Tetragrammaton as forming the basis of 
the lost Word ; which in the Jewish writings is spelled 
Jehovah or Jah. But in the forms which it now assumes 
it is either quadriliteral, as nm^^^ or biliteral, as ri**, which ia 
one of the titles of the Messiah, and plainly refers to the 
advancing of a R. A. Mason ; for 3 + 5 + 7 &re equal to 
lO*^ -^ ^n^ 16. This word, as numbered by the cabalL^ts, 
is -i, 10 + n, 5 + % 6 + n 6 = 26. The mystical cijibe and 
plumb-line, and the figures which compose it being adde^ 
together give the number 8. Now the word iHZors^ 
corresponding with the above word ri*<, beijog numbered 
makes/, 10+^, 8+-2^, 200+O, IQ+T, 400+i^, 200=888, 
or THREE cubes. But the Royal Arch Degree is founcjed 
on the number threey and. therefore, each member of th^ 
Word ought to h^ve been triliteral. Again, the cabalists ^ 
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Hied this fonn of tihe Word, which ia an iUostration of 
Ham tame principle, 




Ito netimei eiprened thus, triangularly, 

n 

n " 

rt " n 

n -^ n •» 

Thhi designation of the Ineffable Name was a sjrmhol 
of the creation ; and the mysterious union of T. G. A. O. 
T. n. with his creatures was in the letter n He, which 
they considered to be the agent of Almighty power, and 
to enable the possessor of the Name to work miracles. 
It was also the symbol of the Trinity in Unity. 

Amongst the Syrians, the Chaldeans, the Phoenicians, 
and others, the Ineffable Name of the Deity was Bel, 
Bal, Bui, Baal, or Belin. There are some doubts whether 
it was not biliteral ; for we find ivt El, ^a Bel, and ^nn 
Ab-El, signifying Pater-Deus. The triliteral name was 
>^Baal. 

Again, the Egyptians and Hindoos reverenced On, or 
Om,f. e. Ann, or Aum, as the name of their chief deity; who 
was also considered by the Canaanites as the Creator, or 
the prolific power, probably the solar orb ; and the same 
name is compounded in the Philistine deity Dag-On, or 
in other woros, the receptacle of On, which, perhaps, in 
their physical theology might refer to the ark of Noah. 
It is also found in the names of places in the same 
country, as Tzid-Aun, (Sid<m), Herm-On, Hebr-On, &c. ; 
and the Chaldean Cannes was O-Aun-Nes. Amongst 
the Jews, during the Theocracy, the worship of Tera- 
phim, whatever they might be, was connected with that 
of Aun. Thus the original of 1 Sam. xv., 23, is — '^As 
the sin of divination is rebellion, so is Aun and Teraphim 
stubbornness and iniquity/' And the same thing occur- 
red at a later period ; thus Zeohariah accuses them by 
myiDg, ** Tour Teraphim have announced Aun;" which 
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I 

in our tranalation ifi called <* vanity/' and was a solar 
oracle, which is nothing but vanity.^'' The fact appears 
to be» that they consalted the God Ann though the me* 
dium of the Teraphim, as Jehovah was consulted by 
Urim and Thummim, or perhaps before the cherubic 
emblem, which is called by the Jews, <* the very pith 
and marrow " of their mode of worship. Faber has taken 
a somewhiit similar view of this subject, and concludes 
that, " by a plausible though wretched abuse, the Che- 
rubim, or Seraphim, or Teraphim, became the symbolic 
faticidal gods of paganism ; and as the principal bero-god 
of that system was thought to have migrated into the 
sun, and was thence astronomically worshipped as the 
solar deity, the Teraphim are, by the inspired writers, 
justly associated with the Egyptian On, who is the same 
as the Indo-Scythic Om of the Brahmins."^' It is remark- 
able that this word was also used by the early Christians 
to express the divine Being whom they worshipped, 
o SIN, xa« 6 ffp, «ai i e^xo/»wog, *' God, whicb is, and was« and 
is to come."^ But it must be borne in mind that the 
heathen, while acknowledging their chief god to be the 
maker of the universe, did not understand it in the sense 
which we affix to it. They held that God built the 
world out of existing materials ; while the Jews, as well as 
Christians, believe that he created it out of nothing. 

The application of these materials to the purpose of 
Royal Ardi Masonry would have been easy ; and yet the 
usual combinations of them have failed to form a word 
in strict correspondence with the evident intention of the 
founders of the degree ; for though it was termed the 
fourth degree, and included a reference to the Tetragram- 
maton, yet the Triad was considered to be its distin- 
guishing element. The chief officers, the sojourners, the 
oriffinal Grand Lodges, the lights, the form of the jewels, 
and other particulars, are so many unanswerable jprooft 
of it. The frequent references to a trinity in unity, as 
well as the construction of the word itself, leave us np 
choice in the interpretation of the design which was 
intended to be conveyed in this sublime degree. 

It was evidently a determination on the part of its 

" Zeok X., 2. » Eight Diss., vol U p. 991* 

»• Rev. i., 4. 
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founders to oonstruct a link, by which Freemasonry 
might be unequivocally connected with Christianity ; for 
the word, however it might be compounded, resolves it- 
self into Jbhovah, which was the name of the divine 
Logos, or Christ, being formed of t^\ the essence^ O QN^ 
He who simply u, and rein, always existing, which is the 
character assigned to Christ in the Apocalypse — ^'He 
who was, and is, and shall be — ^the Eternal."** This 
hypothesis is of sufficient importance to merit a free 
examination. 

Before the fall of man we have plain indications of the 
appearance of Jehovah, or the Word of God in para- 
dise.* After our first parents had sinned, ''they heard 
the VOICE of Jehovah walking in the garden."* Now, 
who was this "voice of Jehovs3i f" It could not be Gh>d 
the Father, because St. John positively affirms that no 
man hath seen God at any time."^ And adds, that "he 
declares himself bv means of his only begotten Son." 
It must, therefore, nave been Christ, who is called else- 
where, "the Angel of the Covenant," "the Branch," 
"Jehovah our Righteousness," &c., titiat thus conferred 
with our erring progenitors. This is confirmed by the 
terms of the prophecy of Balaam, who calls his victori- 
ous Star, who is to smite and annihilate the worshipperB 
of On and Om, Aun, and Baal Peor, by this very title of 
the " Voice of Jehovdi."* This appears to have been 
the opinion of the early Christians, for Theophilus Anti* 
ochenus* says expressly, "the Word, or voice of God, 
came into paradise and talked with Adam." 

This is the sense in which the passage is explained by 
the Targumists; for they agree to render it, " they heard 
the WORD of the Lord God walking, &c. ; the Jerusalem 
Targum paraphrases the beffinning of Gen. iii., 9, bv 
"the WORD 01 the Lord called unto Adam." The word, 
therefore, that called was the word or voice that 
walked."^ Indeed, the old Chaldee paraphrase, the 
Jerusalem Targum, and the most learned rabbinical com- 
mentators, int^ret Jehovah who communed with A&m 



" R©T. ri., 17. « Gen. ii., 16-18. • Gen. iii., a 

« John i., 18. »* Numb, xxiv., 17. » Ad Autol., 1. 2. 

** See Maimon. Mor: Nevich., p. i., o. 24 ; Tzet. Hanmor, s. Bereah. 
apud Owen. Ezeio. x., in Heb. vi., 1 ; Faber, 8 diss., i. 28. 
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to be the Memra or Measias. And Jonathan and Onkelos 
add, that ^* he judged the old world by his Word ;" that 
he *' made a covenant with Abraham by his Word;" and 
that " he would redeem mankind by his Word."" 

In like manner, Christians of all ages and times have 
held the opinion, that Jehovah who appeared to man in 
the time ot the patriarchs was Christ. Thus, for exam- 
ple, that which the angel spake to Hagar^ is said to be 
spoken by Jehovah;^ and the same angel said, ''I am 
the God (Jehovah or El Shaddai) of Bethel." » This 
angel, who is styled in other places the Angel of the 
Covenant,'^ the Angel of God's presence,^ and the Name 
of God,^ was no other than our Lord Jesus Christ, 
according to the unanimous opinion of all antiquity. 

If further proofs of this invaluable truth be wanting, 
they are at hand. The Almighty says, by the prophet 
Isaiah,^ *'I am Jehovah, and there is none else; there is 
no God beside me." But St. John says, " the Word warf 
God;"^ and St. Paul affirms, ^* Christ came, who is God 
over all; God blessed for ever."* Therefore Christ is 
Jehovah or God. The glorious Name which was given 
to Moses at the burning bush," was assumed by Christ 
himself, when he said,^ '* Before Abraham was, I AM," 
not / tixu, but I AM. This name, n*^riK, is, therefore, 
esteemed by the modem Jews inferior to the Tetragram* 
maton, because, they say, though it demonstrates the 
divine essence, yet it forms only a part of that sacred 
name ; for numerically it is only twenty-one, while the 
Tetragrammaton is twenty-six. 

The most ancient Jewish writers, instead of Jehovah 
use the name Memra^ by which they intend to signify the 
Son of God. Now, as some of these learned men lived 
before and about the time of Christ, their opinions on 
this point may be received as positive evidence of the 
fact. In the passages of their sacred vmtings, where the 
name of Jehovah occurs, they substitute Mbmra Jeho- 
vah, or the Word of God, to whom they ascribe the 

^ Jerasalem Targum on Gkn. zlix., 18. ** G«n. zvi., 7-11. 

» Gen. xvi., 13. » Gen. xxxi., 13. " Mai. iii., 1. 

« laai. Iziii., 9. » Exod. zxiii., 21. >« Isai. adv., 5. 

» John i., 1. " Boas. Ui 8. « Exod. iii., U 

>• John viii., 58. 
8 
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dence put into the mouth of Pilate — ^ Shall I crucify 
YOUR KtsaV *Yes,' say the Jews, 'we reject the lineal 
desoendant of David, and prefer Caesar.* Rome triumphs ; 
David expires in the person of his son ; and with him 
expires all direct claim of right to the sceptre. The 
sceptre is departed from David, and if from David — 
from Judah--AFBSU8 op Nazareth, thb Kino of thb 
Jbws !"** 

In the Royal Arch Degree the name of God is depicted, 
as in the centre of our Floor-<^loth, by a double interla* 
eing triangloi thus O , inscribed within a dark circle, 
representing unlimited spacf beyond the reach of light, 
and the top representing the '^ light shining in darkness, 
and the darkness comprehending it not,*'^ as a continua- 
tion of the divine sentence at the summit of the Floor- 
oloth.^^ This had been used a a Christian symbol, to 
denote the two natures of Jehovah, the God-man, for 
centuries before the Royal Arch Degree was ever thought 

of. In this form ^j or the above, it was called the 
pentangle, or seal of Solomon, and the shield of David, 
and was employed all over Asia as a preservative against 
witch<»'aft, in which superstition the Jews are said to 
have participated ; for they used written charms enclosed 
in the above hexagonal or pentangular figure, and dis- 
posed cabalistically, which were worn about their necks, 
it constituted the Pythagorean pentalpha, and was the 
symbol of health. Thus Pireius says — 
**Pentagonum, salutis symbolum fuisse; 
autem illi hujusmodi ostendisse, triangu- 
lum triplioem invicem insertum ex lineis 
quinque constantem; in quibus TriEIA 
scriptum erat. Sic enim salus sanitasve 
Greece appellatur.'* ^^^^ — -^ 

Taylor'g Calmet in loo. ** John i., 5. 

^ I have at lengtih succeeded in obtaining the name and number of 
the Ghi^ter at Cnester, where the above Floor-cloth was used. It 
was called the Chapter of St. Michael, No. 24, and is dated Feb. 9, 
1781. The warrant difEers yery little ^m the present form, except 
that it is dedicated to ** the Almighty Jah, |lj." It b signed by the 

three OhielB, two Scribes, and three Soioumers, and also by three 
Inspectors General. An old jewel, whicn belonged to this Cluster, 
hssamitre uponit, om whieh is inscribed ** HouMsss TO thb Lord." 




L 
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Cbriatians used it to represent the 
five wounds of Chriat, tl)U8 ; and hence 
it was formerly referred, in the old 
lectures of Masonry, to the birth, life, 
death, resurrection, and ascension of 
the Saviour of mankind. And the for- 
mula which was used, even so recent- 
ly as the early part of my masonic 
life, is worth preserring : — 

"What do we learn oy hia hirth? He being the day- 
star of mercy, hath risen to conduct our feet in the patus 
of peace and holiness. 

*' What by his life ? All the moral and social virtues, 
he being the way, the truth, and the life. 

" What by his death 1 That onr debt is pud, the law 
satisfied, and our redemption completed. 

*■ What by hia resurrection ? A victoij over death and 
the grave, wherein resteth our justification. 

■'What by his ascension? That he is gone before to 
prepare a place for his faithful people, that where he is, 
there may they be also." 

The above symbol is very common in Asia, even at the 
present day. Mr. Drnmmond Hay, speaking of the 
ornaments in the harem of a Hoor, mentions "a brass 
frame composed of two intersecting triangles, as a 
chandelier.'' These kind of lamps or lanterns are very 
common ; and in the palace of a monarch they are often 
of great magnificence. I subjoin an engraving of one of 
these lanterns, with the peutangle of Solomon attached.* 

The next great and distinguishing symbol of the 
Royal Arch Degree is the tau cross tnplified,[^. And 
as the former was the seal of Solomon, and considered 
capable of warding off earthly dangers, so is this the seal 
of Christ, and competent to guard the recipient from 
snch dangers as are spiritual. This latter seal is baptism, 
accompanied by the crucial sign. Thus Valesius, and 
others eitponnd it, and term it " the seal of our Lord," 
because in the very nature of it there is contained a cove- 
nant made between God and man, of which the sign or 

* In the "Landmarks <rf Hasoniy." this pentaDKolar ajmbal i» 
foUj illustrated ; and I i«fer the ooriona reader to voLii., pp.355 aad 
SS9, for AirtheT infbrmation ; and wtaie remarks maj ilso De found in 
the "TheoCTRtio Philowphy," p. 189. 
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symbol of the croaa is the seal. Hence Thecla said to St. 
Paul — "Give me the seal of Chriat and no temptatioD 
shall have power over me." And the shepherd ifermafi, 
speaking of some who had died after baptism, says — 
" They were sealed with the seal of the Son of God, and 
are eiitered into the kiogdoni of God. For before a person 
receives the sign of the Son of God, he is consigned 
over to death ; but when he receives that seal, he is freed 
from death and consigned over to life." And hence the 
cross was the symbol of life ; and when triplified, it was 
on emblem of hfe eternal. 

This remjirkable figure, at its first constructiOD, was 
an emblem used by the eastern Christians as a monogram 
of the sacred name of Christ. The original form appear:!! 
to hftve been this ^R , a combination of the Greek xp 
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(Chr),« the two first letters in XPISTOS; and it was 
placed, as a talisman of protection, on the summit of the 
ensign staff by Constantino ; thus occupying the same 
honourable position as the Egyptian ibis, the Atheniai 
owl, or the Roman eagle. It soon became an universe 
Christian symbol, although the form of its constructio 
underwent many variations, as may be seen in the 
curious work of Aringhius, called ''Roma Subterranea; 
amongst which is found the triple tau of our Royal Arch 
Degree, and the motto was, in hoc signo vinces ! It was 
subsequently transferred to the official seals of several 
Roman pontiffs ; from whence it passed into ffeneral use 
in all Christian countries ; and formed part oi an inscrip- 
tion on an old bell in Great Grimsby church, of which I 
subjoin a correct copy. 

The above monogram merged into the triple tau during 
the life*time of Constantine, and appears not only on his 
coins, but on those of his successors ; and certain con- 
tractions afterwards sprang into use, which were as 
highly reverenced as the original symbol. First we find 
the two first letters in the Greek name of Jesus, IHSOTZ, 
used as a monogram, or mysterious sign, to represent the 
name of Jehovah or Chnst, which were sometimes so 



« «» The bas-reliefs of the anoient ambones of the Cathedral of 
Bonen, now incrusted into the waU behind the ohoir, are onrious as 
exhibiting in distinct rows, the fish, the dore, the himb, the stag, the 
peacock, dec., the whole sacre^ menagerie, as Mr. Hope calls it, of 
symbolism. These tombs throw an interesting lis^t on the origin of 
t&ree tofts or rays of glory, emblematical of tiie Trinity, which snr- 
Toond our Savionr's head m the prodaotions of early Italian painting, 
and even in the early works of Raphael, Titian, and their oontempo-' 
raries. I have little doubt of their being a oormption of the weU 
known monogram of our Saviour's name, formed bj the Greek letters 
X and P." (Lord Lindsay's Christiaa Art, vol. 1., p. 103.) ' • • 
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di^osed aa to fonn the triple taut the I being placed upon 
the H in the form of a cross, thus pf; and subseqently, 
when the third letter of the above name, x or C, was 
added, the symbol assumed this form Ij2j|C, for which the 

western church substituted the Roman letters, fJiC 

which are still profusely used by the Roman Catholics ; 
and many protestant pulpits are inscribed With the sacred 

The above are the initial letters of the Greek inscrip- 
tion placed by Pilate on the cross of our blessed Saviour, 
of which I subjoin a fac-simile, taken by Dr. Adam 
Clarke ttom a copy of the Codex Bezot^ which was first 
delineated in the fourth century, and resembles the auto- 
graphs of the earliest ages of Christianity. 






It is well known that the Greek £ was anciently oon- 
structed like the Roman C, and was so used for several 
eenturies; and therefore the IHC of the eastern church 
was improperly changed by its rival of the west to the 
Bomau liiS. 

Occasionally we find an abbreviation of both the 

*^ In a letter whioh I ha^e recently receWed from Bro. Willongliby, 
of Birkenhead, he sa^s — *' I was strack with an obserration which 
fbU from an old Scottish Mason, who was exalted on our last Chapter 
day. After the ceremony he was looking round the room, in order 
to take a cahner riew of the arrangements, and seeing the ^ apon 

th« pUntk of the altar, he asked me, * What are you doing widi that 
figure here V *' Why do you ask V said I. * Because it is what we 
call the Hol^ Jesus,' was his reply. He is a builder in an extensire 
wia(^, aiid said thai he had often met with it in old ohvrches, and that 
it was always oriled * The Hc^y Jesus,' or Jesus Hie Saviow of man- 
kind. loA** 



Dimes of Christ used as a monogram; thus IC XC, 
because these letters were supposed to represent the 

SositioD of Christ's right hand when elevated in bene- 
iction, as M. Didron explains it, ^^L'index s'allonge 
eomme un I; le grand doigt se oourbe comme un C, 
ancien sigma des Grecs, le pouce et Pannulaire se croisent 
pour faire un X, et le petit doigt s'arrondit pour figurer 
un C. Tout cela IC-XC, monogramme Grec de Jesus- 
Christ {"ItjaovC X^toToCy^^ It was sometimes expressed 
I|X|C XC, and sometimes XPC. And it does not vitiate 
the argument to consider that this monogram Ip^S was 
the mysterious badge of the Jesuits, and worn upon the 
sleeve of their garments ; as if, to use the language of 
Henry Burton, " with the name of Jesvs, inchanter-like, 
they would coniure downe the spirit of truthe, and 
couiure vp the spirit of pontifician errour and sedition 
againe in this our churcbe."^ It rather confirms our 
view of the subject, by showing that this triple tau or 
cross was publicly used and sanetioned for ages by the 
highest authorities of the Christian church. 

Another form which this ever varying monogram 
assumed was the vesica piscis^ an ancient Platonic symbol, 
but identified with Christ, (and in a fresco painting of 
the Last Judgment, in the chapel of the Arena at Padua, 
by Giotti, the Saviour is represented as seated vnthin the 
vesica piscis),^ by the substitution of a Greek word for 
a fish, JXeT£, the letters of which formed the initials of 
the name and character of the Redeemer. 'Jr;aavs X^t^toe 
Saov Ttos Santi^, Jesus Chrittf the Son of Gody our Saviottr. 
We frequently find, not only in Freemasonry but else- 
where, the addition of the Greek letters A and a subjoined 
to all and each of the above-noDentioiied naK>nograms, to 

^^ loon, de Diea, p. 212. 

« Trial] of Private Deyotious, A. D. 1625. 

* ** Amongst the Mosaics in the naye of St. Maria Maggiore at 
Borne, we find a design of the Israelites stoning Moses and Aaron in - 
their ffight to the Tabernacle, on the morning amr the ptuiishment of 
Korah, Dathan, and Abfram, a hand £rom heayen surrounds them 
with a vesica jpiscu, from which the stones, arrested, fall innoououslj 
to the ffTound ; while a third figore (like the fourth in the fiery fur- 
nace of the three children) appears beside them, within the yesica 
pisds, intended doubtleBs for our Bayiour.** (LoicF Lifadsa^, ut supra, 
p. 101.) 
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denote the eternity of Christ ui Jehovah. Thtu Du- 
cuige — 

Cironliu hio smtuni oomprendit nomuia regis, 
Qnem line principio et line fine ridea. 

PliiiripiniD cam fine Blmnl tibi donat A ouin Q ; 
X et P Chriati nonuua Mncta tment.'' 



We will now examine bow far this doctrine is ftpplica- 
ble to Roval Arch Masonry. It appears from evioence 
which is incontrovertible, that this great and holy Being 
was known under the same name, or one which very 
nearly resembled it, in almost every nation under the 
canopy of heaven, however they might have departed 
from the true faith and manner of worship. By one he 
was called Ivah, or Evah ; by another, Javoh ; by others, 
Jevah, Jove, Jupiter, &:c. Macrobius, in his Saturnalia 
(1. i., 18), says, that it was an admitted axiom amongst 
the heatben, that the triliteral Jah, or rather lAQ, was 
the aacred name of the Supreme God. And the Clarian 
oracle, which was of unknown antiquity, being asked 
which of the deities was named lASi, answered in these 
memorable words : — 

" The initiated are bound to conceal the m^terious 
' •secrets. Learn thou, that lAii, is the Qreat God Supreme, 
who ruleth over' all." 

Now it BO happens, that in the gems of the early 
. Christians we find these very letters, lAQ, which are an 
abbreviation of the name of Jbbovah, used as a mono- 
gram to express the name of the Saviour of mankind, 
who was thus represented as existing before time was, 
and shall exist when time shall be no more. It was 
first adopted by the eastern church, and signified 

''QloH., T. 10, apud In. Anton. CaotUl. de totiquitato Buil. 
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Itioove, Mfa Qfuya, JesuB, Alpha Omega, or in other words, 
Jesus, the first and the last." And this is consonant 
with the decision of Ducange, who says that the letters 
A and Q *' designantes Christi diyinitatem et humanita- 
tem," like the intersecting triangles of the English 
Royal Arch. 

But this appropriation of A and Q to Jesus Christ does 
not rest on the opinions of men, but it is frequently and 
plainly proclaimed in the Word of God. Jehovah applies 
it to himself in these remarkable words : — " Thus saith 
Jehovah, the King of Israel, his Redeemer, the Lord of 
Hosts, 1 am the first ^ and I am the last, and besides me 
there is no other God."* But Jesus Christ claims these 
titles — " Behold I come quickly, to give to every man 
according as his work shall be. I ^m Alpha and Omega, 
the beginning and the end, the first and the last,'^^ And 
again, in another place — ^^ I am A and Q, the beginning 
and the ending, which is, and was, and is to come, the 
Almighty."* And he glories in the title, which his be- 
loved disciple attributes to him saying — *' These things 
saith the First and the Last, that was dead and is alive."* 
On this account it was that he commenced his Gi^spel 
with that memorable passage which occupies such a 

Erominent situation on the old Royal Arch Tracing- 
oards — ** In the beginning was the Word," that is, A 
and H; and more significantly expressed in the central 
symbol of the sacred name. But his eternity is more 
plainly avouched by St. Paul. The royal prophet David 
had said — ^' They all shall wax old, as doth a garment, 
and as a vesture shalt thou change them, and they shall 
be changed ; but Thou art the same, and thy years shall 
not fail*"* These very words are applied by the apostle 
to Jesus Christ f^ and again,^* he says — " Jesus Christ i« 
the same yesterday, to-dav, and for ever;" which was an 
appropriation of the words of Jehovah by the prophet— 
"1 am Jehovah, I change not."*^ 

The Royal Arch word, to have been perfectly in keep- 
ing with the degree, and with the general construction 
of Masonry, should have been a triad not only of syllfr- 

» Rev. xxii., 13. » laaiah xliv., 6. »^ Rev. xxii., 12, 1 a 

» Rev. i., 8. » Rev. ii., 8. « PB«lm di., 27. 

« Heb. xi., 11, lat • Heb. xiii., 8. • Mai. iii., 6. 
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bleB bat also of letters. Our transatlantic Brethren 
have seen this in its true light ; but they have corrected 
the error unlearnedly. It ought to have oeen, if the prin- 
ciple of its construction be allowed, to be orthodox. 



STxiao 



Chaldea 1 Hindoo 



And to have made it intelligible to a mere English 
scholar, which description will apply to a c^eat majority 
of Royal Arch Masons, it should be translated to them 
thus— 

I ^^_ I ^^ I f^ I 

I cannot be more explicit for obvious reasons ; but every 
Companion of the Order will be at no loss to understand 
my meaning. 

Having thus, at some length, explained the tendency 
and various significations of that magnificent and sublime 
symbol which occupies the centre of the Floor-cloth, as 
it was understood by our Brethren of the last century — 
the Deity surrounded by infinite universal space; his 
eternity being declared by the avrful £N APXH HN O 
Aoro£, which forms the crowning glory of the design — 
^* The light shining in darkness, and the darkness com- 
prehending it not ;" I proceed to an examination of the 
subordinate figures, which constitute so many symbols, 
or tjrpes, illustrative of the doctrine which has already 
been enunciated, tiie chief of which had been abstract^ 
from the Third Degree. 

The diagrams underneath the centre arch are some- 
what difficult of solution at this distenee of time, when 
every clue is lost by which their true desiffn might be 
explained. They consist of two single triads of circles, 
and a figure composed of three sides of a square, com- 
bining seven circles. The most obvious interpretation 
appears to be, that the angular triad refers either to the 
three original Grand Lodges j^ mounts Sinai and Horeb, 
each governed by as many Grand Hastens; or to the 
three Principab of the Chapter, symbolized by the three 
key-stones, to show that as a kiK>wledge of certain mys- 
terious secreta was attained by drawing them forth, so 
by passing tkrough these offices a knowledge of the 
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arcana of Boyal Arch Masonry may be sacoessfuUy ao« 
complifihed. Now these three Principals are described 
in the original rules of the Degree (a. d. 1782) thus : — 
"The three Principals in Chapter assembled are to be 
considered conjonctlyy as the Master, and each several* 
ly as A Master." Hence, in their aggregate capacity 
they represent one person only, in whom is united tl)e 
different attributes of king, priest, and- prophet. For as 
there is a trinity of persons in the godhead, so there was 
a trinity of offices combined in the second person when 
incarnate, wbich is clearly represented in the diagram. 
Now it will be observed that these Principals are three 
only in name, not in office. They are nol! 1 Z, 2 H, 3 J, 
but 

The Master. 

r- 1 1 

H Z J 

They are, therefore, typical of Jehovah-Christ, in whom 
these offices are permanently united in their utmost per- 
fection, and in him alone. This arrangement is one of 
the great beauties of the Degree. 

It is possible that the angular triad might also bear a 
reference to the three great lights, which were at that 
period interpreted to symbolize '* the light (^ the Gospel, 
and the sublime mystery of the trinity." The linear 
triad bore a reference to the sojourners, who represented 
the three stones on which prayers and thaniLsgivings 
were offered on the discovery of the lost word ; thereby 
affording an exaaq[>le, that it is our duty in every im- 
portant undertaking, to offer up our prayers and thanks- 
givings to the Gk>d of our salvation. While the quad- 
rangular diagram reminds us of the seven pair of pillars 
which supported Eang Solomon's private avenue, the 
BQven steps in advancing, and the seven seals; for 4n 
those d^s the OB was sealed seven times. 

The ngures, however, being read from right to left, 
may have a reference to the three Degrees oi Craft Ma- 
sonry, the three divisioqs of Operative, and thd seven 
divisions of Speculative Masonry; the latter of which, 
in those times, was identified with the Boyal Arch Degree, 
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and referred to the eeven liberal sciences ; and both were 
thus explained in the lectures of the day : — 

'* Freemasonry is to be considered as divided into two 
parts, the Operative and the Speculative ; and these are 
again subdivided, the Opierative (that is Craft Masonry) 
into three distinct brancnes, the manual, the instrumen- 
tal, and the scientific. The manual consists of such 
parts of business as are performed by hand labour alone, 
or by the help of some simple instruments, the uses 
whereof are not to be learnt by any problems or rules of 
art, but by labour and practice only ; and this is more 
peculiarly applicable to our Brethren of the First De- 
gree, called Entered Apprentices. 

'^ The instrumental consists in the use and application 
of various tools and implements, such as the common 
gage, the square, the plumb-line, the level, and others 
that may be called mathematical, invented to find the 
size or magnitude of the several parts or materials 
whereof our buildings are composed, to prove when they 
are wrought into due form and proportion, and when so 
wrought, to fix them in their proper places and positions; 
and lULewise to take the dimensions of all bodies, whether 
plain or solid, and to adjust and settle the proportions of 
space and extent. To this part also belongs the use of 
various other instruments or machines, such as the lever, 
the wheel and axle, the wedge, the screw, the pulley, 
&c., which may be called mechanic, being used to for- 
ward and expedite our business, to alleviate our toils, 
and enable us to perform that by a single hand which 
could not be done without many, and in some cases not 
at all ; and those more properly belong to our Brethren 
of the Second Degree, styled Fellowcrafts. 

" The scientific consists in the knowledge of several of 
the arts and sciences, so far as to enable us to discern the 
reason for the operations of those before-mentioned in- ! 

struments, tools, and machines, and to calculate the force 
and momentum of the different mechanical powers; and 
also to clear up and arrange our ideas in such a manner, 
as to be able to delineate them so clearly on our Tracing- 
board, that, by the help of a proper scale, our Brethren 
of the Second Degree may takf» them off and complete j 

our design, and, if intended for that purpose, erect a 
structure, which, when finished, shall contain the greatest 
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possible degree of strength, elegance, and convenience, 
that the quantity of materials and space allowed will 
admit of; and tins is the part of, or applicable to, our 
Brethren of the highest Degree of the Craft of Master 
Masons. 

'^ To each of these Degrees belong certain signs, tokens, 
and watch-words, well known amongst the Brethren, 
and also a variety of instructive maxims and apothegms, 
the former intended to detect impostors, and exclude the 
unworthy from their Lodges ; and the latter to strengthen 
the memory, to correct the judgment, and habituate the 
mind, by a due course of reasoning, to trace up causes 
from efiects, and thereby explode the dogmata of every 
false hypothesis; and .thus we are handed on from in- 
fancy to childhood, from childhood to youth, from youth 
to manhood ; and by the instructions received in passing 
through the several probationary Degrees of the Craft, 
are prepared for our own most sublime one, namely, 
Speculative Masonry, or the Royal Arch, intended for the 
cultivation of every art and science that the human mind, 
in this sublunary state, is capable of; and particularly 
the seven liberal sciences, which are so many branches 
of that universal science called Freemasonry ;" which 
may account for the seven circles in the quadrangular 
figure before U9. 

The remaining emblems mostly belong to the Third 
Degree, although, for a brief period, they were incorpo- 
rated into the Royal Arch, us apposite illustrations of the 
lucid emblem in the centre of the Tracing-board. They 
were appendages equally to the Tabernacle of Moses, 
and the Temple of Solomon ; but were not all restored 
after it had been rebuilt by ZerubbabeL We have here 
the golden candlestick, the table of shew-bread, the 
censer or altar of incense, the pot of manna, and Aaron's 
rod. These were explained in the following manner: — 

The candlestick was manufactured by Bezaleel and 
Aholiab, of beaten gold. It had an upright shaft, whirti 
stood on a broad foundation, that its support might be 
firm and immoveable, without danger of being over- 
thrown during the process of trimming and cleaning its 
lamps, which were seven in number (although nine are 
represented in the figure), one in the centre, and three 
on each side, on so many branches that were not equal 
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in length, the outer branches being elongated, that the 
lights might be all of the same height. The body of the 
shaft had four bowls, and as many knops and flowers, 
from which the branches sprang ; each branch containing 
the same number of bowls, knops, and flowers. Some 
think that the seven branches symbolized the seven 
planets, the seven days of the week, and the seven ages 
of man ; but, in truth, the Christian church is the can- 
dlestick, and the light is Christ.^ The seven lights are 
emblems of the gifts of the Spirit ; tbe knops and flowers, 
the graces and ornaments of a Christian life. As the 
candlestick gave light to the Tabernacle, so we must 
remain in darkness unless Christ shall enlighten his 
church. Simeon, therefore, pronounced it to be **a 
light to lighten the Gentiles, and the glory^ of Is- 
rael."~ 

On tbe opposite side of the sacred symbol we find the 
table of shewbread. Moses was commanded to construct 
this table of shittim wood, because it was intended to be 
durable, and to last as long as the Jewish dispensation 
should continue. This wood was the <ic<iciii^ which, 
according to Kitto," was exclusively employed in the 
construction of the Tabernacle. It is well agreed by 
writers on the natural history of the Bible, that the 
shittim wood was afforded by a species of acacia ; but 
the particular species has been less determinately men- 
tioned. But now that the labours of the French com- 
mission, and of different recent travellers, have made us 
acquainted with the botany of Arabia Petraea, we have 
little difficulty in concluding that the required species \& 
found in either the €u:acia gummtferat or in the tuxicia seyalf 
or rather in both. They both grow abundantly in the 
valleys of that region where the Israelites wandered for 
forty years, and both supply products which must have 
rendered them of much value to the Israelites. The 
isrowa, or rim, of this table was particularly described in 

« Rev. i., 20. 

* PKmbui, refening to the glory which played roimd the head of 
Moses when he came down m>m the mount, and thus preserring a 
common phraseology, characteristio of the rays of light within the 
interlacing triangles of our Tracing-board, and oyenhadowing the 
altar of moense. 

• Lake ii, 9S2. « Palsstiiie, soli. 
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tha lectares of the day aa being common to it, as well aa 
the Ark of the covenant, and the altar of incense. It 
consisted of an ornamented border of gold, as is seen in 
the lithograph, which was set round the table to prevent 
anythingirom falling from it, and so Ji>ecoming polluted. 
On this table were placed the twelve loaves of un« 
leavened bread, callea the presence bread, because it" 
was perpetually before the lace of Jehovah; a custom 
which was imitated amongst the heathen, who had m 
their temples a similar table, on which meat and drink 
were placed in honour of the gods,, as we find in the fa- 
miliar instance of Bel and the draoon, recorded in the 
Apocrypha of our Bibles. The twelve loaves of shew- 
bread in the Tabernacle were baked in moulds by the 
priests i and some say they were marked with the names 
of the twelve tribes of Israel ; but there is no authority 
for this conjecture in the Sacred Writings* They were 
consecrated with incense, and being placed on vessels of 
gold, were renewed every sabbath-day* Josephus affirms, 
that a cup of incense was placed on each stack of bread, 
as is represented in the figure before us. 

The mystical and symbK)lical meaninir of this utensil 
is thus explained: some understand by it the Holy 
Scriptures, and interpret the four rings by which it was 
earned, when removed firom one place to another, the 
four evangelists, by whom the Qospel of Christ is carried, 
as it were, from nation to nation, till it becomes uni- 
versal ; while others compare the twelve loaves to the 
twelve months ; and others think tihe table a symbol of 
the eartii, and the loaves to the firuits thereof. But 
these interpretations are too fanciiul. The table was a 
symbol of the family of Christ-JehoYsh, and the loaves 
of the true bread of life which that great Being has fur- 
nished to his faithful followers. By the incense upon 
the bread, we are to understand that the preaching of 
the word ought to be consecrated by prayer and thanks^ 
giving, that we may be divinely incited to the practiGe 
of moial and social virtue. 

We now come to the cooaideratipn of tb# ]pot of 

manna, and the rod of Aaron that budded. It is well 

known that the manna was given bv JehovAb as fopd 

for his people in the barren daiifii» which was called by 

8 
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Da?id* ^ the bread of angels/' aa some think, becanse 
it was a type of Christ, who was the true bread of life 
both to angels and to men. The manna was a white, 
transparent globnle, of the size of a coriander seed, and 
tasted like wafers made with honey, and flavoured with 
olive oil.^ A vtesel of this pure substance was directed 
*to be laid up before the testimony, as a perpetual 
memento of the miraculdus sustenance of so great a body 
of people for forty years in a sterile wilderness ; and it 
wilt be remembered that, when they came out of Egypt, 
they numbered three millions of souls. The form of 
this vessel has been represented like an urn, with 
a lid or cover ; and thus it is depicted on Samaritan 
medals. 

llie manna is denominated by St. PatrP ^spiritual 
meat ;" whence Christians have considered it as a type 
of Christ; and for these plain reasons, because, as 
Jehovah, whom we have already seen identified witii the 
Redeemer of mankind, had comipassion on his chosen 
people when thev w«re famishing in a region where no 
food was to be had ; so the same holy Being had com* 
passion on mankind, when they were in a state of 
spiritual destitution, and gave his body and blood as a 
nourishment for their hungry souls. In sending forth 
the manna, Jehovah displayed his tender love towards 
his people-^but much more so when he came in human 
form to seek and to save those which were lost. He 
gave them the manna for forty years to teach them 
obedience under the law — and he has given us his GK>spel, 
with a promise of everlasting life to those who should 
obey its precepts and observe its laws. The coincidences 
between the manna and Jesus Christ are too numerous 
to be overlooked, and too important to be despised. He 
himself drew the first piuidlel when he said to the Jews 
— ** I am the bread of life. Tour fathers did eat manna 
in the wilderness, and are dead. This is the bread which 
Cometh down from heaven, that a man may eat thereof 
and not die. I am the living bread which came down 
from heaven. If any man eat of this bread, he shall live 

• Psaha bsfiii., 9. • Nvmb. xzifi., 21. 

<* 1 Cor. z., a 
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for eyet ; and the bread that I will me is my fleshy 
which I will give for the life of the wond.'*'* 

Of the properties and qualities of the manna, the 
following symoolical coincidences were noticed. The 
manna was small, but of great virtue; a^d Christ, 
though appearing of low degree, possessed unlimited 
power. Tne manna was white, the emblem of puritj ; 
and Christ was accordingly pure and spotless. To pre* 
pare the manna for use, it had to be beaten and bruised 
m a mortar — Christ was, in like manner, beaten and 
bruised for our iniquities. The manna came from heaven 
— so did Christ. It was sweet and pleasant to the palate 
-—Christ is sweet and pleasant to tne soul. It fell from 
on high like dew, as Christ imparts his grace and spirit. 
The manna was supplied till the Israelites ent&rea the 
promised land; and Christ will supply his church till 
the heavenly Canaan shall be opened to all true believers. 

The rod of Aaron that budded, and put forth blossoms, 
and 3rielded ripe almonds, as a miraculous attestaticm of 
his authority, was also ordered to be preserved as a visible 
testimony of the fact ; and the Jews are of opinion that 
it retained its leaves and fruit to the last, which is, 
indeed, extremely probable, else the evidence of the 
miracle would be defectiye ; and hence it is displayed 
in a florescent state on our Tracing-board. These two 
symbols of memorable events in the Jewish history were 
preserved in the Most Holy Place, betide the Ark of 
the Covenant, and not in it, as some have been led to 
imagine from the words of St. Paul, Heb. ix«, 4. They 
were, howev^, within the Oracle, and, therefore, have 
been characteristically placed, in the drawing before us, 
beneath the arch where the holy l^ekinah is symbolized 
by the sun, that darts its rays obliquely through the 
arch, because, according to a masonic tradition, 'Hhe 

height of the sun at Jerusalem on the da^ was 

58°* which formed an angle with the honzsn, and caused 

." « Now," says Dr. Eellet,*" " it is not more 

odd than true quod S(d in niAej Deus in Came ; God in 
the flesh is like the sunne in a cloud. When Christ was 
first brought into the temple, the prophetical spirit came 
upon Simeon ; and of extraordinary thanksgivmg upon 



^' John ri., 4&4»1. » Trio«M. CSuMi, p. 114. 
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Anna. Was the presence of Qod in a cloud glorious in 
the first temple? Much more was the presence of 
Jehovah in Christ, of Christ in a cloud, superabundantly 
glorious. A cloud overshadowed them ; and a voice out 
of the cloud said, this is my beloved Son. Againe, was 
the presence of God in /utgare^ in brightnesse, such a 
great priviledge of the first temple? Certainly, the pres- 
ence of Jehovah in Christ, who was the brightnesse of 
bis glory and the expresse image of his person, upholding 
all things by the Word of his power, was much more 
illustrious and glorious ; and the presence of Christ in 
the bright cloud, when his &uce cud shine as the sun, 
and his raiment was white as the light, was much more 
resplendent." 

The censer of incense which occupies the upper right 
hand comer of the lithograph, surmounted by a rainbow, 
or halo of light, is a representation of the altar of incense, 
which was made of the acacia covered with beaten gold. 
In form it was a double cube, and had a crown or rim 
like the table of shew-bread, running round its upper 
surface. It was of small dimensions, being only 1^ teet 
square, and three feet high, with elevations at each cor- 
ner called horns. The figure in our drawing represents 
merely the censer that waa placed upon the altar, in 
which the incense was actually burned, in allusion to 
the words of St. Paul, Heb. ix., 4 ; although we have no 
warrant in the Jewish writings that such a vessel was 
used, for the authority is exclusivelv Christian. 

This altar or censer was placed close to the veil which 
separated the holy from the most holy place, that the 
incense might penetrate into the latter; and for this 
reason, perhaps, it was that St. Paul attributes it to the 
innermost room. It was an emblem or type of Christ, 
through whom we off^ the incense of our prayers. The 
acacia and gold of which the altar was composed, referred 
to his human and divine nature ; the crown to his regal 
dignity; and the horns to his power. As no incense 
could be offered but upon this altar, so no prayers will 
be aoc^ted but those that are offered through Christ 
IIm inoense was offered every morning and eveniAg, and 
o«r prayers ought to aseena to the throne of grace at 
the same periods. The halo or rainbow which appears 
to overshadow the cesser, refers to a passage in the Book 
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of Reyelation, which says — ** And another angel came 
and stood at the altar having a golden censer ; and there 
was given unto him much incense, that he should offer 
it with the prayers of all saints upon the golden altar 
which was before the throne. And the smoke of the incense 
which came with the prayers of the saints ascended v^ 
before God out of the angel's hand,"^ 

I need not tell you, my dear sir, at the concluBion of 
this letter, that my advocacy of Freemasonry is perfectly 
disinterested and sincere, for an intimate connection of 
more than twelve years' continuance, during which our 
correspondence on the subject has been incessant and 
uninterrupted, will prevent any doubt from lingering in 
vour mind of my entire devotedness to the great and 
holy cause. My head has become grey during the pro- 
cess ; but increasing years and experience have served to 
confirm the predilections of my early life, and to convince 
me that Masonry is the handmaiden of religion ; and that, 
while the preliminary degrees contain a most beautiful 
system of Uhristian morality, the Royal Arch is impreg- 
nated with the principal types and doctrines of our most 
holy faith. This is tne firm and unshaken belief of the 
sexagenarian Mason who has great pleasure in subscribing 
himself. 

My dear Sir, 

Your most obedient and 

Faithful friend and Brother, 

GEO. OLIVEB, D. D. 
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Pbbmtt me, Sir, to dedicate thu Treatise on The Sbobet Disci- 
PUMB OF THB Chusob to you, who hare been a sufferer, and an 
efficient soldier, in two wars — a distingoished statesman in the halls 
of legislation— a presiding judge in the highest oonrts of jastioe in 
our State— 4k diief magistrate prompt in supporting the majesty of 
the laws — a president of that yeneraUe band of patriots the Cinoin- 
nati; to you, who hare shared the labours, been master of the 
mysteries, and dispensed the ohioities of Masonry; to you, who 
hare breasted the storm of anti^masonio excitement, trusting to the 
purity of your principles, and to that great Being who in the end 
sustains the righteous, and punishes the wicked ; to you, whom the 
younger men of your country regard as an example of firmness, 
moderation, and repubfican sunplicity, who, in sustainiiig all these 
high callings, hare never stained one of fhem witii the pride ofpUice^ 
or insolence of office. 

It is my belief, Sir, that as a scholar, you will be gratified by a 
perusal of this argument ; that as a Christian, you will be delighted 
to find it so clearly proved that the followers of our Saviour and the 
Christian Fathers, were of our Order ; and that the mysteries were 
known to aU those who propagated the Gospel in aU lands, as sent 
by theb divine Master. Permit me also to add a prayer, that your 
life may long be preserved, in order that you may rejoice m new 
Dlustrations and fresh arguments in support of the great political, 
moral, and reBgions creeds, which yon have from youth adopted and 
defended* 

Witili lespeot and veneration. 

Tours, 

THE EDITOR. 



TO THE PUBLIC. 



It is now more than five years since I published a 
small volume, called the Gbnius op Masonrt: that 
work was written to prove, among other things, that 
Masoniy had its origin in a remote antiquity, if some of 
its features bore a modem impress. In that woriL, I 
carefully avoided every thing of a personal nature, for 
fear of oflbndmg some conscientious anti-masons, for 
some such I believed did exist. For political anti- 
masonry I had no tenderness ; I thought then, and be- 
lieve now, that many seized this excitement to bring 
themselves into notice ; and it would be vain, indeed, to 
attempt to convince those who were never deceived: 
the excitement was well enough for their purpose. To 
any attacks upon my work I never made any reply, for 
I believed that the periodicals established to put down 
Masonry, if not opposed, would soon fall to the ground, 
and the event has proved the truth of these predictions. 
The language they held was too intemperate to be the 
language of the wise and just, and they resorted to 
assumption, fiction, and falsehood, to support their 
opinions. Some of their periodicals lingered for a season> 
and then expired without making any void in society, 
and others went out aa a flash. A few of them are now 
in being, but hold no rank aa periodicals ; no one envies 
their editors all the glory they may acquire, nor the 
proprietors the amount of their profits. The excitement 
would have long since passed away, if some few men of 
Ugh standing, and of exteuave acquirements, had not 
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come to the aid of anti-masonry. It^is difficult to 
account for the part they have taken ; but, as they have 
a right to do as they please, we will leave them to take 
a deeper view of the subject than they have done, and 
there can be no doubt of their returning to reason afiier 
wandering awhile in their errors. 

From a state of quietude, I cannot say neutrality, I 
probably should never have been roused, having dis* 
missed the subject from my mind, had not a friwd put 
into my hands, a few weeks ago, a treatise upon Tht 
Secret Dudplme <f the Church. I read the manuscfipt 
with surprise and delight; it confirmed my previow 
impressions of the antiquity of the Order, and opened a 
new view of the science, as connected directly with the 
Christian religion. Others, more capable than myself, 
and who could spare more time in the investigation of 
the subject than I could, declared that the arguments in 
this treatise were learned, fair, and satisfactory. X th^r^ 
fore lost no time in giving it to the public* The writei 
is alone known to me, but I need only to ask the reader 
to examine the following pages to aeoire bis approbatioii 
of the work, and to believe me when I assert that he is 
a scholar and a Christian^ and that he has done mui:^ fi)l 
religion and letters. It may be askedi why does lie not 
oome out with his name to the wovkf The answer ii^ 
that he is on the confines of another world, and does not 
wish to he disturbed by oontroveny, bmt ok the sapM 
time thtnks it his duty to presuit theM vienra of thft 
subject of Hasoory to the tkinkiDg part of the eommu«- 
mty, uid particularly to those who have entsrttiasd 
serious doubts of its antiquity. 

In this work, the Secret Diseipliiie of Hbe Cbuidi is 
proved from the same autiioiity by wbieh the GN>speis 
are estebluhed, and, for auj^t we see, as elearty; wai 
thb Secret Diseipline was and is Masemy. 

From the Ifknailiei who beHeres that all Msbo bs siw^ 
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answerable for the deeds of every individual of the Order, 
there can be nothing said that can do him any good ; his 
mind is full of prejudice, his heart of persecution ; let 
him go on, he will soon become quiet by the force of 
reason, which is always acting upon the public min 
even while the excitement is raging, as the vital princi 
pies of a good constitution are struggling in the parox- 
ysms of a fever to recover their natural influence and 
power. Time alone can cure the.errors of the mind, as 
well as the evils of the body. 

The political anti-mason will come right, when the 
cry against Masonry will do him no good at the polls. 

To those who have doubts, I ask them to read this 
small volume, and form their own opinions upon these 
questions: Is the Order a new one? If not, what did 
the early Christians think of it ? These being answered, 
I shall leave the subject, not fearing for the Craft. 

Most respectfully and sincerely. 

Your obedient servant, 

SAMUEL L. ENAPP. 
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PREFACE 



When perusing ancient Ecclesiastical History, such 
references to the Secret Society, which was formed 
among the early Christians, as were elucidatory of what 
had been transmitted by tradition respecting the Masonic 
Fraternity, were noted. I then selected one or two 
passages from each of the Christian Fathers, most dis- 
tiuguished for labours in buildinq up churches ; and 
found that the proof of the oral history^ which at first 
glimmered faintly as it lay dispersed, grew brighter as 
the sparks were brought nearer together^ I traced the 
lines of inference, and perceived that they met at last in 
one central truth; and hope that, by their reflection 
from these pages, new light will be shed to increase the 
splendours of an association, which, like the sun, its 
emblem, may be eclipsed by some dark body interposing, 
but cannot be extinguished. 

In lajring these pages before the public, I make it 
known, that to newspaper criticisms and cavils I shall 
not condescend to reply. The comments of anonymous 
sciolists I shall wholly disregard. Even against sych 
antagonists as prefix their name to the attack, as a 
tavern-keeper does his to the sign of a bear or a lion 
before his door, I shall take no pains to defend myself. 
I icusT BB JUDOBD BT MT PBBRs. Whenever a man 
as thoroughly acquainted with the writings of the Chris- 
tian Fathers, vnll, from the source of information which 
they supply, or from others more sacred, pure, and 
authentic, bring statements, declarations, and testimony, 
wholly different from what I have drawn, I shall cer- 
tainly pay him that respect and deference to which he 



will be entitled; and then, too, those who, by being 
more learned than either of ub, wn ciUmt capable of i^ 
ddiiigf can inform the public how the judgment ia to be 

endeied. 
In the mean time, let it be dearly understood, that 

eference is here principally had to ancient freb and 
AOOBPTED Masonry, as taught in the three degrees of 
EiUered Appremice^ Fdlow Crqftt and MaUcr Moion. 



THE 



SECRET r)ISOII>i:.INE, 



mvTxovso ur 



ANCIENT BOCLESIASTIOAL HISTORY, 

EXPLAINED. 



THBim is no one, at all acquainted with Freemaioniy, 
but must haye been struck with the constant reference 
which it has to the Temple built by Solomon, accompa- 
nied with allusions to tne Gospel Histoij ; though the 
application of this reference, and the pertinency of these 
aUusions by those who, to show the antiquity or the 
sacredness of the Institution, haye written or declaimed 
on the subject, has often seryed to increase, rather than 
to remoye, the incredulity of the uninitiated. 

To explain what has been yery imperfectly understood 
in this respect, and reconcile what has seemed to be 
contradictory and inconsistent, is the design of this dis- 
sertation. 

A difficulty, howeyer, is met at the outset, occasioned 
by the want of writim records relatiye to the origin and 
primitiye history of Freemasonry; the particulars of 
which, haying been transmitted only by traduion, haye 
sometimes been incorrectly recapitulated, and, at lengthy 
are become exceedingly obscure ; so that the authorities 
wfaidi I am about to cite in corroboration of my state- 
sienti, must be collected from incidental intimations 
ffiven in the writings of the fathers, principally within 
nye centuries from the introduction of Chnstiaiuty. 
These, howeyer, when collected and summed up, will 
be found to frimish eyidence that this secret society is 
filiated to Christianity; and, of course, that its profes- 
sions are not without foundatidn. 

In the parting adyice which our blessed Lord gave to 
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disciples, was this direction, " Take heed to your- 
selves, for they shall deliver you up to councils, and in 
the synsffognes ye shall be beaten, and ye shall be 
brought beiore rulers and kings for a testimony against 
ihem."^ Soon afterwards, they realized the troubles of 
which he forewarned them ; and '' being persecuted unto 
strange cities,"' were obliged to use great caution, and 
adopt discreet measures of personal safety, by appointing 
the meetings of the faithful to be holden in private places, 
and under the concealment of darkness.^ 

Commissioned to ** go into all the world, and preach 
the gospel to every creature,*'^ they went forth, and 
preached in the name of Christ among all nations, be- 
ginning at Jerusalem.' 

Their first object was to make converts ; their next to 
gather churches or societies of believers; and .their third, 
to provide places for their assembling. As early as the 
second century, those who were employed in the last 
service, were formed into a distinct association ; and, as 
they were to travel into distant regions, found it expe- 
■ dient to adopt certain means of recognition, should they 
meet with those who were engaged in the same cause, 
but with whom they had not beeo personally acquainted, 
" that they might strengthen each other's hands in the 
work of the house of God."* 

Moreover, as their undertaking excited popular oppo- 

* Mark ziii., 9. * Acts xzt!., 11. 

* EusEBius, Hist, EccUs,^ lib. IT., c. 23. Just. Marttr, I>uzZ. Try- 
fhone. p. 51. seq. 109. 138. 318. Origin, Contra Celsunit lib. I., p. o. 

<< They were forced to hold their aesembliea in the night, to avoid 
their persecators; which Oblsub himself owna, though otherwise 
prone enough to load them with hard names and odious reflections." 
— Bingham, HUtoryoftke Christian Churchy book I., chap. 11., sec 11. 
Gonf. Plin., 1. X., epist. 97. 

* Mark xtI., 16. > Luke zziv., 47. 

* '< Sic omnes probant unitatem, dum est illis communicatio pscis, et 
appellatio fratemitatiSj et ccnUsseratio hospitalitaxjs ; qu«9 jura non alia 
ratio regit quam ^usdem sacramenti una traditio." — Tertullian, De 
pT<Bscrip^ cap. 20. See also Ambross, lib. H., officf cap. 21, et Hh. iii., 
ei^. 8. Chrtsostom, Condone de Laxaro. Augustine's Serm,y 70. 
See also Appendix, Note A. . 

^ Si per^rinus accesserit, signum est apud ipsos, in eztendo maiium, 
ad salutationem videlicet, subter pahnam contractionem quandam 
titilationis per hoc se ; indicare ostendentes, quod ejusdem religionis 
sit qui aooessit. Hinc igitur nratua oognitione acoepta, stadm ad ^m* 
lationem cooyertuntnr.'' 
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ritioii, they deemed it prudent to bold their meetingB for 
devising measures of co-operation in places where they 
should neither be interrupted nor overheard.^ And be- 
cause false brethren might unawares be introduced, 
coming in privily to spy out their liberty, that they 
might bring them into bondage by an arrest from the 
magistrate," the faithful guarded against their intrusion, 
havinff determined not to give them place by condescen- 
sion during the hour devoted to consultation. Lest, 
after all their precaution, covins and eaves-droppers 
might be near,' still more effectually to cover the desi^ 
of their fellowship from those who might divulge its 
object to their enemies, or indiscreetly talk about it to 
such as were not yet entirely attached to the cause, they 
avoided direct reference to their undertaking, and con- 
versed together figurativdy^ arid by the . use cf symboU. 
Thus, as their object was to buUd in every land a housb 
FOR RELioious WORSHIP, iu respect to its spiritu€d edifi- 
cation ^'upon the foundation of the apostles and pro- 
phets, Jesus Christ being the chief corner stone,'' and, 
as to its material fabnc and i»e, an edifice or temple, for 
the assemblies ox the saints, they adopted albmons to the 
building of the Temple of Solomon* The blessed Jesus, 
who, after the death of Joseph, had passed' under the 
designation of ^^the widoio*s soriy^^ they personified by 
Hiram Abiff ;^° from the traditionary account of whose 
fate, they borrowed allusions to that of their master.^^ 
Thus, the outrage of the fellow-craftsmen to obtain ad- 
vancement to which they were not entitled, they sym- 
bolized with the treacherous Judas; and they received 
from those to whom they imparted a knowledge of these 
typical references, and of the purpose for which they 
were adopted, and the objects to which they applied, a 
solemn declaration, that, rat?ier than betray their Lo&Dy or 
abandon his cause^ they vxmld suffer a similar fate to that (f 
the traitor^ — ^who [^ falling head-long, after his strangula- 

' Justin Martyr, ApoL, Ip c. 85. fleq. Tertulliam, Apol., c 39 ; 
dt Corona Milit., c. 3. 

* Galat. ii., 4. 

* Covin — one who enters into covin ; a deceitful sgreemeat between 
two or more persons to the prejudice of others. £Avs8-DK0PPia% 
those who privily listen at the eaves, or doors of a house. 

*<» 1 Rings vii., 13, 14. " See Appendix, Note B. 



tioD, iNint asunder in the midst, aad all his boweb 
gushed out" [Acts i., 18.]^^ 

7%« ineffabU and tnyatenaui wamef^\ which the high 
priest oaiild utter only in a whisper, as his password 
through the veil into the MOMctum »anck)rwmi^* and which 
the Jews never dared to pronounoet but substituted for it 
'^rm AnoNAi, was said to be lost at the death of our 
Saviour* when ^'the veil of the temple was rent in 
twain ;" but recovered in the ezclamaiion of Thomas on 
beholding the raised body of his master, and thencefor- 
ward adopted as the hailing word of the Fratemi^. 

The apostacy of Judas is quoted in the ritual oi Free- 
masonry, where, to the question, ^'Why should eleven 
make a lodge?" it is aiiswered, ** Because there were 
but eleven apostles when Judas betrayed Christ." 

By a singular laptus Ungaa^ the modems have sub- 
stituted Tvbal Cain m the third degree for TTMBOXEIN, 
to he entombed. This, in the ancient Catecheais Arcani, was 
the pass^foordf from the symbolical representation of the 
state of death, to the restored and undying existence. 
Happy those, who, havinggone. through its preparatory 
form, are able to say, ^' We know that we have passed 
from death to life, because we love the brethren."^^ Still 
happier those,. who, ^'planted together in the Kkeness 
o( the death of Chkist, shall be raised also in the like- 
ness of his resurrection."'* 

As those who went forth ** to teach and to preach," 
divided their converts into three classes, the Catbchv- 
MBNs, CoMPSTENTs, and Believbks,^'' so they whose 
destination was ^^to build churches," formed three 

^ See Appendix, Note 0. 

" " the ineommunioable Qsme." — Wisdom xiy,, 21. 

^* The priests within bid him " enter in the name oi the Lord." 
From the Tahnnd it appesrs that the Jews were taught that Moses, 
by rirtue of the word mn*i Jbitovah, engraved on his rod, perfonned 
all the prodigies related of him; and the modem Jews say that Jesus 
Ohkist by the same yirtue wrought HI his miracles ; having, while in 
the Temple, acquired a knowledge of the inefbble name; and they 
flatter thenokselvee that the Messiui will teadi them this mighty secret 
[See Oajlmet's Dictionary, under the name Jerotah.] The tetra- 
grammaton is called by Josephub, ra $8^a v^a/i/^cna %o ^^mrop ovofta 
Sw: aad Oaliovla, in Philo^ swears to bim by tiie God tdb wu to 

» 1 John iil., 14 >• Rom. ▼!., 5. 

*' Sea Appendix, Note D. 
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grades, or degrees, — Ka&a^oi, PURI, those who entered 
by divesting themselves of all impurities, and every 
thing offensive ; Mvrjfievot, INITIATI, initiated ; and 
TeXeioi and TeraXetcofievoi (past-masters) Perfecti, those 
who were raised to the sublime degree.^* These terms, 
or appellations, became a little varied, as the members 
of the Order, in process of time, assumed the distinctive 
charaoter of actual vxrrhnen. 

The place which they procured and fitted up for 
assembhng was, at first, an vpper chamber, Tne^coov.^^ Of 
this many eminent writers have largely treated, and, 
particularly, a good account is given in a dissertation of 
the learned Dr. LeiS, published in his Posthumous Works, 
vol. i, p. 261. Whether the word " Lodge" originated 
in the circumstance that the meetings were held in a 
lodging chamber, I pretend not to say ; but the fact that 
meetings of the Masonic Fraternity have ever been held 
in such places, is of some consequence, as collateral con- 
firmation of the statements which I have been making. 

The being watched with jealousy, rendered such re- 
tired apartments peculiarly necessary to the early Chris- 
tians. ** Persecution was always attended with poverty, 
paucity of believers, and unsettled hopes ; so that either 
they needed not stately and sumptuous buildings, or 
they were not able to erect them ; or at least they had 
no invitation and Encouragement to do it, whilst they 
were daily under apprehensions of seeing them plundered 
or demolished almost as soon as they had erected them."* 
They were even subject to the necessity of having theu* 
meetings under arches, and the Royal Arch of Titus at 
Rome, decorated with representations of the spoils of 
the temple at Jerusalem, was a selected place. They 
congregated, also, in subterranean vaults, and even in 
tombs ; as is evident both from the Canons of the Coun- 
cil of Eliberis, which was held in the heat of the Diode- 
sian persecution, and often mentions their assembling in 
suqIi places f^ as also from the Edicts of the persecuting 

'■ See Appendix, Note E. 

^ ** Conclaye majoribus Christianoram conyentibtis (UMsris destina- 
turn." — ScHLEUSNEK, in verbum l^e^mov. 
" Bingham, Antiq, of the Christian Cliurchi book tii. ohap. ii. 

800.2. 

'^ Concil. Eliber. o. 34. item Canon. 35. ** Placnit prohiberi ne h\ 
ooemitario pervigilent." 

2 
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Emperors, forbiddiDg Christians to hold assemblies in 
the cemeteries.^ 

During the reign of those Emperors who distinguished 
themselves by their moderation, the Christians ventured 
to quit their vaults and catacombs, and erected some 
buildings which were set apart for the public worship 
of God ; but fis they were in perpetual fear of persecu- 
tion, even when they did not suffer it, as the Emperors 
were idolaters, they did not dare to give their churches 
an air of grandeur, lest the jealmisies of the infidels 
should raise a new storm against them. 

**• In more peaceable times,'' Eusebius remarks, lib. 
viii. c. 1. '* the number of Christians bo grew and multi- 

1>lied in fifty years, that their ancient churches were not 
arge enough to receive them, and therefore they erected 
from the foundations more ample and spacious ones in 
every city." 

>More certain and explicit accounts of such edifices 
occur during the third century. In the beginning of it, 
TsRTULLiAN givcs a description of them as standing on 
high and conspicuous places, towards the east; and 
signifies that there was a distinction of places suited to 
the different orders and classes of tho^e who assembled 
in them. 

About the middle of the third century persecution 
against Christianity ceased ; and no fears or menaces of 
any kind deterred men from embracing it. Some distin- 
guished officers of the Emperor's household at Rome 
openly professed it ; and the number of churches there 
was computed to amount to forty .^ In the provinces, 
the lieutenants and subordinate governors could not but 
be actuated by a similar spirit of toleration and indul- 

* Onuphrius de Camitanesy cap. xi. Comp. Ponth. pass. Cypr. 
** Jassnm est at multa oonciliabula faciant, neque Coemiteria ingredi" 
antur.'* 

K0BT^0LT dt peraecutionibtu Ecclesisd primaB. 4to. Kiloni, 1686. 
The Judge Proconsul declared to CtpriXn that the Christians miist 
not hold their mysteries in the cemeteries, (in Actis, p. 11,) and the 
Prefect of £g7pt tQ Dionysius of Alezandrfe, (apud Eusebium, 1. ix. 
o. 2.) Tertullian (ad Scapul. c. 3.) See also several inscriptions 
importing this in Boldetti, 1. i. c. 11 ; Mamachi, torn. iii. p. 162: 
and chiefly Bottarius, Rom. Sotter, torn. i. p. 12. See also, But- 
h^B Lives of the Saints, voL v. p. 148, noU, 

** Opt. de Schis, Don. 1. 2. Greg. Nts. opera, torn. iii. p. 567. 



gence ; and hence either many new sacred fabries were 
erected, or the old ones enlarged. 

In the time of the Emperor Constantine, orders were 
given for forVvarding and completing these works; so 
that, according to Eusebius, numerous churches were 
built in various regions, and some of a magnificent kind. 
Such were the stately structures erected by the Emperor 
at Jerusalem, Antioch, Tyre, as well as his own imperial 
city, Constantinople ; for, bavins^ transferred thither the 
seat of empire, he jadged it incumbent on him to give an 
unequalled splendour to it ; at the same time, bestowing 
all suitable elegance on those others of inferior class 
which he raised elsewhere.^ 

Those who may be disposed to investigate the subject 
of ecclesiastical architecture, and the erection of churches 
in those early times, and the companies or associations 
engaged in their erection, I refer to the treatise of Paulus 
SiLBNTiARius, and bis learned commentator Du Fresne, 
which may be found at the end of Joh. Cinnamus, among 
the Byzantine Historians, published at Paris, 1670; also 
to EvAORius, lib. iv. c. 31 ; Procopius, de csdif, Justin. 
lib. i. c. 1. and AaATHiAs, lib. v. 

I have said that the^association formed for the purpose 
of erecting churches, was obliged, at first, to use a greater 
caution, and adopt measures of co-operation under a 
greater guard of secrecy, than wa« necessary for others 
of the Christian community, because to carry those 
measures into effect, was at once to combat the prevail- 
ing religious institutions of the Gentiles ; and whatever 
was to be done, must be so concerted as not unnecessarily 
to excite popular prejudice and opposition, or bring into 
exercise the authority of the civil magistrate. Why this 
association should retain its secret meetings, its myste- 
ries, and its symbols, after those prejudices had subsided 
and that opposition had ceased, is not very apparent* I 
have charity to believe that to the members of the Frater* 
nity there appeared then sufficient reason for preserving 
the Order under all its ancient rites ; and if I had not 
this charity for them, and for their successors tuow^ though 
I understood all the mysteries they possessed, and all the 

^ Wilson. 7%« Ornaments of Oturchet considered. 4to. Ozfoid. 
1761, p. 77. 
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knowledge of circumstances iii which they were placed, 
my investigations, and the spirit iu which I pursue them, 
would be io vain. I quit, therefore, this digression, and 
return to my principal aim, which was to show that 
there acttuiUy exuted a clotty or order of men^ among the early 
Christiansy who toere inuiaied into ^iu certain mtstbries, 
which tiiey toere bound by a solemn promise not to disdose, nor 
even to converse aboiUf but with such as -had received than under 
the same sanctions. And I trust that it will be apparent, 
that these associates, though bearing, in progressive 
times, different names, such as aj£A0oi kai irSEProi, 

* Brethre$i and companions inlabour ; OJKoyo^ol MTITHPJOS, 
Stewards of the Mysteries; nAPAMOSAPJOI, Superintendents f^ 
MY0OAATPIOI, Devotees of the Secret; or APXITEKTiiNOI, 
Architects: there may be traced the Latomi Liberi," 
MuRATORi LiBERi, and Free Masons, of after times. 

Whoever is conversant with the works of the fathers, 
must have seen repeated references to the Discipline of 
THE Secret,^ and perceived a difficulty in accounting 
for such a discrimination among professed Christians as 
it occasioned. Of the nature of the mysteries belonging 
to it, and of the causes which gave rise to an institution 
so exclusive as that in which they were guarded, there 
have been various conjectures, opinions, and disputes, 
among writers upon Ecclesiastical Antiquities.^ ^'But 
these contentions," (says Vidal, in his notes on Mo- 
SHEiM,)'' '* instead of elucidating, have rather tended to 

" Biflhop Beveridge explains this of the Manponarii, or adnunis- 
traton of the aiFairs of the Society. Not in CanciL Ckaked. o. 2. 

* and JuSTELLUS, of the Steward. Biblioth, Jur. Canan^ t. i. p. 91 ; 
and see Gothofred, Cujacius* Suicerus, and Yossius. 

*• '* Latornus." Conf. Epit. ConatituU Eccles. VAiiENT. torn, iv 
ConciL HiSP. p. 186. 

" **DisciPLiNA Argani, — hoc est occultatio sentenfiarum et 
ritaum auorundeiii."^-C!Em/'. Clem. Axexandr. Stromata, L i. p. 
275; et Oriqen, 1. i. o. 27. 1. iii. p. 143. 

^ Many learned observations on the Secret Discipline haye been 
collected by the celebrated Christoph. Matt. Plaffius, in Ms 
Dissert poster. TkeoLog. § 13. p. 149; e^ stq, in primitiis TSibigen- 
sibus. See also Eman. Schelstrate, in Antiq. EccUs, illustr, et 
Diss. Apologet. 4to. Rom. 1635. Contra Wiui. £rn. Tenzeui, 
Diss, de Disciplina Arcana in ExcrciL selectes, p. 1. ubi et Animad' 
vers. Ejus in Schelstr. Diss, — ALBERTiNUSt lib. ii. disp. de 
reticentia mysteriorunu 

** History of the Three First Centuries, vol. ii. p. 161. 
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throw additional obscurity over a thiug of itself suffi- 
ciently intricate, and that seems as it were to have set 
illustration at defiance.'' The Roman Catholics have 
explained it as referring to the mystery of the mass; and 
other theologians, still more ignorant of its true import, 
and not troubling thenlselves to trace it out, have pretty 
generally conceded to them this application. " But," 
(says Bingham,)*' " when this disciphne was introduced 
into the Christian church, it was done for different rea- 
sons than those which the Romanists pretend." Surely 
it could not relate to the admission of participants of the 
eucharist, as some have declared, '^ understanaing neither 
what they say, nor whereof they affirm ;" for that ordi- 
nance, from the first, had been partaken by all believers, 
— men, women, and even children. None were excluded 
who professed a faith in Christ, and assembled with 
those who were distinguished as his followers. Whereas, 
to the mysteries of which I am treating, women and chil- 
dren were not admitted at all. 

Some modern writers, unwilling to yield the point to 
the Catholics, have suggested that it was a part of the 
ancient discipline, or method of training up those who 
were to exercise the higher functions oi Christian con- 
fessors. But ought we to suppose that the teachers of 
the religion of that Divine Instructor, who declared, " I 
spake openly to the world, and in secret I have said 
nothing*** should have private communications relative 
to doctrine or precept, to be imparted only under solemn 
sanclHonSyin the most cautious manner, to a select few — 
when the directions given to them were to "go into all 
the world, and preach the gospel to every creature?** 
This Discipline of «thb Secret, therefore, could have 
no relcuion to the prescribed and usual method of teachings 
which was general, undisguised, and explicit; and ad- 
dressed to " every one who had ears to hear.** 

Some remarks of Archbishop Whatblt on this subject, 
are so striking, that I must adorn my page by their 
insertion.'^ Having spoken of the passages in the 
Epistles of Saint Paul, which characterize the Christiaii 



^ Antiquities of the Churchy book z. oh. r. seo. 8. 
^ The Errors of Romanism traced to their origin ff» hmman naivre. 
LomL 1880, p. 79. 
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religion as containing mtsteribs, he says, ''this the 
Apostle does in manifest allusion to the mysteries of the 
ancient Pagan religions, with which, in this respect, he 
contracts Christianity ; inasmuch as in this last, there was 
not, as among the Pagans, a distinction between the 
initiated and uninitiated — ^a revdation to some of the 
worshippers of certain holy secrets, from which the rest 
were excluded ; nor erecU mysteries and lesser mystfrries, (as 
the Eleusinian,) in wnich different persons were initiated; 
but, on the contrary, the great mysteries of the Christian 
faith {/ueya fivoTf^piov) were made known, as far as it is ex- 
pedient and possible for man to know them, to all alike, 
whether Jew or Gentile, who were but willing to em- 
brace the truth : and * to know the fellowship ' (i, e., the 
common participation) ' of the mystery,' was offered to 
all. There was not one system of religion for a certain 
liavoured few, and another for the mass of believers ; but 
*• the great mystery of godliness ' was made accessible, 
gradually indeed in proportion as they were able to bear 
it, but universally. To all Christ's disciples it was 
'given to know the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven;' 
there was one Lord, one faith, one baptism ; and, though 
with diversity of gifts, one and the same spirit sanctify- 
ing the church, and dwelling in all its members." 

We must, therefore, explicitly state, that the Disci- 
pline OF THE Secret had no discriminating reference to 
Christian doctrines or precepts, to opinions of faith, to 
principles of conduct, or to rules of life and manners, but 
to engagements to undertake^ and exertions to ctccomplish, a 
specific object;^ and what that was has already been 
mentioned. 

By MYSTERY, in the ecclesiastical use and sense, is 
meant, something secret, uncommunicaied;^ religiom rites or 
cerenumiesf or as defined by Elias Cretbnsis, in his 
Commentary on Gregory Nazianzen,^ " Those things 

" Arcana Saoramentalia revelata, p. 67. 

" To anoQ^jTOv, rem arcanam, occaltam, non omnibus notam. 

JhrysOSTOM : Horn. vii. ad 1 Corinth. — Mvanj^iov Xeyertu xo foj 

. *a€n da^Xovfieyov, §dla f*avot£ Tot£ ^iXote d'a^^ovfuvov, Mysteriom 

'iicitar quod non omnibus declaratur, eed solis amicis creditur 

PheodoreT, in cap. xv. epist. 1 Corinth. Casaubon, Exercit. xvi. ad 

3aron. treats learnedly on this subject. 

** Mjsteria appelliinturea qm apud nos in mazimis festis pera^ 
guntor, et item Mvtjais, eorum* quantum licet, cum meta et reTerantin 
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which are transacted by us in iolemn festivals are calUd 
MYSTBRIE8, the knowledge of which is attained by superior 
illumination, &c., and imparted only under the guard of 
special caution, restrictions, and injunctions of secrecy.*' 
The obligation which was at first, and still is, exacted 
from the initiates, was not of the nature of the solemn 
OATH which is administered in courts of justice, called 
by the Greeks o^o^, and by the Latins jusjurandum; but 
a scuramentunif i. e., protestation, something declared by a 
solemn or holy mind ; and of the precise nature, as well 
as name, of the promise or engagement made by soldiers 
to be true to their commanaer.^ Thus, in the first 
century, Pliny reports in his letter to the Emperor 
Trajan, that the Christians were wont to meet together 
in the night, and bind themselves by an obligation of 
fealty J ^^ sacramentum ;^^ and Herodian, at the beginning 
of the third century, says, " We retain still the military 
engagement, which is a sacred obligation of the Roman 
nobility."* As this immediately preceded the communi- 
cation of the holy mystery, the terms sacrament and 
mystery were used as synonymous, or of like import; thus, 
the person who had received the' knowledge of the myia- 
tery, was said to have received the sacrament. And so, 
in ecclesiastical history, the word ^ott^^mv in the Greek, 
was rendered sacramentum in the Latin, writers;^ but 
through modern writers a mistake runs concerning what 
the ancients called sacramentum, as though it meant the 
eucharist; whereas it means only the oMigation of the iniUr 
ated. Still, there is a bearing upon its original designation 
in the terms by which it is now defined — '* an outward 
and visible sign of an inward and spiritual grace. 
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explioatio, qua hmo mjsticd sunt, neo apnd ralgofl effaranda ; et qui* 
lis qoibus h»o traduntnr danda opera est nt sensoa suot velut 
ciaudentes, ac supra omnes oorporeas rerum assurgentes, sapemaa 
illuminationes excipiant— -Ems Cretensi'S Comment, in &RBa. 
Nazianz. Oral, iii. § 104., v. IL, p. ^4. 

MTSTHPION — Mysterium — aroanom ad aliqua sacra pertmens-, 
res arcana et panels oognita, neqne oommnnioanda nisi tnitiatis.-^ 

SUICER. 

" See Appendix, Note P. 

" Nw yfvXaaaovrse tov ar^artortHikr ooxov og ioxi xrjg Piofiaunf 
a^Xf^s otj/uvop ftvoTT^piov, Servato etiam nuhtari jurejnrando, qood'ett 
unum Romani principatos mysterium sanotissiaium. — Hebodiav, 
lib. Till. ^ See Appendix, Note G. 
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I now proceed to quote from the Christian fathers 
some passages referring to this recondite discipline, the 
mysteries, and the adepts.^ 

In the Apostolic ConstUutionSf which are ascribed to 
Clbmbnt, the fellow-labourer of Saint Peter and Saint 
Paul, there is this injunction, — *' These regulations must 
on no account be communicated to all sorts of persons, 
because of the mysteries contained in them."* And it is 
made a part of the deacon's office, not only to see that 
the uninitiated [a/n^oi] have retired before the presiding 
officer speaks, but to keep the doors, that none, who are 
uninitiated^ should enter during the time of the oblation ;^ 
a service still performed by deacons in the masonic 
lodges. Nor can it be duobted of whom are required the 
qualifications " irreproachable and well reported ; of a sound 
mind and body, having no blemish or defect, neiilier maimed nor 
mutilated''^ 

St* Clement of Alexandria, one of the most emi- 
nent fathers of the church, who wrote towards the end 
of the second century, frequently compares this secret 
DISCIPLINE with the Heathen mysteries, and their interior 
and recondite wisdom ; and defends it by a reference to 
what the wisest aspired to and honoured.^^ He promises 
that he would' advert to some of the chief or leading 
points of this venerable knowledge in his Stromata, but 
represents himself as bound not openly to make known, 
or explain the* whole of it, lest, according to the proverb, 
'^ he should put a sword into the hands of a child.'*^ To 
any one who might be at^a loss to account for his declin- 
ing to make publicly known, and in a great measure 
altogether concealing, a species of knowledge confessedly 
of high import, he replies, that it was not to be com- 

Srehended except by minds that had been purged and 
elivered from tne dominion of the passions ; that there 
would, moreover, be a danger in it, lest occasion might 
be given to contentious persons, for cavilling and insult.'** 
Maiiy other passage of this kind are to be met with 

" See Apendix, Note H. 

• Qv %^} ir^fioQuvstv «r* navrtav, Sia ra ep ocvtcue fivarotcu 

^ ^vkanagd'waav d* at &v^at jufj r*s anunos eiaeX&st, t] oftvtjvoo, 
** Se* Appendix, Note I. ^ See Appendix, Note J. 

• See App^dix, Note K. ^ See Appendix, Not© L. 
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in St. Clbment, by aay who will but diligently explore 
his Stramata. 

I make another extraet from this ancient writer, which 
may elucidate th^ frequent references in Freemasonry 
to the easty the place of light — and to the construction of 
churches, so that the altar should be at the east. 

" As the east is the image of the new-born day, and 
thence the light is diffused, dispelling the darkness ; and 
inasmuch as, to those who are involved in ignorance, the 
being brought to light by the opening day of the know- 
ledge of truth, is as the rising sun ; — ^o devotion should 
be paid by facing the east ; and ancient temples were so 
built that the worshippers who stood looking at the 
monuments should be taught to turn towards the east."^ 

Another reason, indeed, is assigned by St. Basil in the 
xcii. Canon, and by Athanasius, quast. ad* AntiochuMy q. 
xxxvii., ^^ Because Christ made his appearance on earth 
in the east,'and there ascended into heaven, and there 
will appear again at the last day; so that the faithful 
who look for his glorious appearing should pray towards 
the east." 

Tertullian, in the second century, after repelling, in 
his most admirable Apology, the vile accusations brought 
against the Order, says, '^If we do all in private, how 
came you to know what is done? Not from one of our- 
selves; for none are admitted to religious mysteries 
withovz an oath of secrecy. We appeal to your Thracian 
and Eleusinian mysteries. And we are especially bound 
to this caution, because, if we proved faithless,* we should 
not only provoke heaven, but draw upon our heads the 
utmost rigour of human displeasure. And how should 
strangers betray us? They know nothing but by report 
and hearsay ; for, hence ye profane! is the prohibition from 
all holy mysteries. And as to the evidence from common 
fame, you know how little it is to be depended upon; 
and yet this fame is the only evidence you produce 
against us; and she is, moreover, the worst evidence, 
because she has continued so many years to publish and 
to insinuate into the miods of men these wicked stories, 
and yet is still as far from proving them."^ 

Beprobating their injustice, he says, ^'Because they 

^ See AppeoUix, Note M. '"^ See Appendix, Note N. 
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know little or Dothiog of our principles, they despise 
and condemn them, and endeavour to blacken that vir- 
tue and goodness, which is so conspicuous in us, with 
imagined vices and impurities : whereas it would be more 
just to judge of our iecret actions by those that appear, 
than to condemn what is evidently good and praiseworthy 
upon suspicion of private faults." 

MiNucius Felix wrote a learned and eloquent defence 
of the Christian religion, which Dr. Lardner thinks was 
published about A. D. 210. This work is in the form 
of a dialogue between Caeciiius Natalis, a Heathen, and 
Octavius Januarius, a Christian, in which Mixucius was 
judge. Among other things, Caecilius states, that " the 
Christians know one another by secret signs, and love one 
another almost before they are acquainted.'*^ 

Orioen, who wrote about the commencement of the 
third century, in reply to the cavil of Celsus that there 
was among the Christians a iecret doctrine^ K^^wv ioyfui, 
says, ^*that inasmuch as the essential and important 
doctrines and principles of Christianity were openly 
taught, it was foolish to object that there were other 
things which were recondite, and not disclosed to all ; for 
this is common to the Christian discipline with that of 
the philosophei's, where some things are exterior, and 
some interior, for it is enough that he says it was so with 
some of the disciples of Pythagoras, who were taught in 
private what it was not suitable to communicate to un- 
purified ears ; nay, neither to the Greeks, nor barbarians, 
IS it considered wrong that their mysteries are hidden. 
Rashly and unjustly, therefore, does he criminate the 
Christians for having something occult."^ 

From the recovered fragment of a Disputation of 
Archelaus, who was Bidhop of Mesopotamia, in 278, 
the following extract is made ; — it is part of an address 
to a newly admitted member. ^^ These mysteries the 
Church now communicates to him who has passed 
through the introductory grade. They are tot explained 
to the Gentiles at all ; nor are they taught openly in the 
bearing of catechumens : but much that is spoken, is 
in disguised terms, that the faiihftd [J2I£T0ll who pos* 
sess tne knowledge, may be still more inarmed, and 

*^ See Appendix, Note 0. ^ See Appendix, Note P. 
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those who are not acquainted with it suflfer no ditodvan- 
tage."^ 

St. Cyril, of Jerusalem^ in the beginning of the fourth 
century, in his Caiechem^ which is allowed to be the most 
ancient and best digested abridgment of Christian insti- 
tutes, says, '' The Lord spake in parables to his hearers 
in general, but to his disciples he explained in private 
the parables and con^parisons of which he had made use 
in public. The splendour of glory is for those who are 
early enlightened ; obscurity and darkness are the portion 
of the unbelievers and the ignorant. Just so the church 
discovers its mysteries to those who have advanced be- 
yond the class of catechumens; — we employ obscure 
terms to others."*^ 

St. Basil, surnamed the Greatj Bishop of Caesarea, about 
the middle of the fourth century, remarks, " We receive 
the dogmas transmitted to us by writing, and those 
which have descended to us from the apostles beneath 
the mystery of oral tradition ; — for several things have 
been handed to us without writing, lest the vulgar, too 
familiar with our dogmas, should lose a due respect for 
them." — ** This is what the uninitiated are not permitted 
to contemplate ; and how should it ever be becoming to 
write and circulate ah account of among the people t" 
These secrets he calls tmo^^jra, not to be divtdged^ but 
locked up in silence. Referring to the charitable institu- 
tions for the reception of sojourners, he exclaims, ." What 
injustice can be attributed to us by the erection of lodges 
for the reception of sojourners who coH[ie to us, and for 
the relief of indigent and distressed brethren?"*^ 

St. Gregory Nazianzen, one of the greatest ornaments 
of the Greek church, and Bishop of Constantinople in 
379, says, '^ You have heard as much of the mystery as 
we are allowed to speak openly in the ears of all ; the 
rest will be communicated to you in private, and that 
you must retain within yourself." — " Our mysteries are 
not to be expressed to strangers."'"' Referring to those 
who censured, he remarked, ^'In this only they show 
their piety, that they condemn others as deficient in 
godliness." 



^ See Appendix, Note Q. ^ See Appendix, Note R. 

" See Appendix, Note S. ^ See Appendix, Notid T. 
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St. Ambrose, Archbishop of Mitan, at the close of the 
fourth century, declares, " All the mystery should be kept 
concealed, guarded by a faithful silence, lest it should be 
inconsiderately divulged to the ears of the profane." And 
in his book an the Mysteries^ [c. i., n. 2.] '' It is not given 
to all to contemplate the depth of our mysteries : the 
Levites exclude from them, at first, that they may not 
be seen by those wha ought not to behold them, nor re- 
ceived by those who cannot preserve them." In his 
comment upon the verse in Psalm cxvii., " / Tiave hidden, 
thy words in my heart, that I may not sin^^'* he remarks, " He 
sins against God who divulges to the unworthy the 
mysteries confided to him. The danger is not merely 
of violating truth, but of telling truth, if he allow him- 
self to give hints of them to those from whom they 
ought to be concealed." And he opposes such indiscre- 
tion by the words of our Saviour, "Beware of casting 
your pearls before swine."® 

St. Augustine, Bishop of Hyppo, in 395, says, — 
"Having dismissed the catechumens, we have retained 
you only to be our hearers ; because, besides those things 
which belong to all Christians in common, we are now 
to discourse to you of sublime mysteries, which none 
are qualified to hear but those who by the master's fa* 
vour are made partakers of them. You ought, therefore, 
to attend to them with the greater reverence, by how 
much more sublime those principles are, which are 
committed only to the approved, than those which 
others are wont to hear." And he declares that to have 
taught them openly would be a betraying of them.^ 

St. Chrtsostom, Bishop of Constontinople, in 398, 
expresses himself as follows, on the secrecy of the mys- 
teries. " I wish to speak openly, but I dare not, on ac- 
count of those who are not initiated. These persons 
render explanations more difficult for us, by obliging us 
either to speak in obscure terms, or to unveil the things 
which are secret :" — ^but adds, " I shall, therefore, avail 
myself of disguised terms,^^ discoursing awe<nttaa,uero9s, 
adumbraiim, — " When the holy mysteries are celebrated, 
we drive away all uninitiated persons, and then shut the 
doors." 

» See Appendix, Note U. <^ See Appendix, Note Y. 
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He mentions the acclamations practised by those who 
are initiated in the mysteries, and which (he says) <'I 
here pass over in silence, for it is forbidden to msclose 
such things before the profane."^ 

To show how often this venerable father refers to the 
Discipline of the Secret^ I quote the observation of the 
learned Casaubon. ''Is there any one so much a 
stranger to the writings of the fathers, who has not re- 
marked, when any allusion is made to the mysteries, that 
the phrase, the initiated know what I ntean^ is the apology 
for not being more explicit? It occurs at least fifty 
times in the writings of Chrysostom alone, and as often 
in those of Augustin."* 

Palladius, in his life of Chrysostom, records as a 
great outrage, that a tumult having been excited against 
him by his enemies, they forced their way into the pene- 
tralia, where the uninitiated beheld what it was not 
proper for them to see. And Chrysostom himself men- 
tions the circumstance in his Epistle to Pope Innocent.^ 

St. Cyril, Bishop of Alexandria, in 412, in his Vllth 
book against Julian, declares, '' These mysteries are so 

Erofound and ho exalted, that they can be comprehended 
y those only who are enlightened. I shall not, there^ 
fore, attempt to speak of what is most admirable in them, 
lest, by discovering them to the uninitiated, I should 
offend against the injunction not to give what is holy to 
the impure, nor to cast pearls before such as cannot 
estimate their worth." And elsewhere, *' I should say 
much more if I were not afraid of being heard by those 
who are uninitiated; because men are apt to deride 
what they do not understand : and the ignorant, not 
being aware of the weakness of their minds, condemn 
what they ought most to venerate."^ 

Thbodorbt, Bishop of Cyzicus, in Syria, 420, in the 
first of his three dialogues, that entitled ^' The Immu- 
table," introduces Orthodoxus speaking thus — *^ Answer 
me, if you please, in mystical and obscure terms, for, 
perhaps, there are persons present who are not initiated 
m the mysteries." And in his preface to Ezekiel, tracing 

■• See Appendix, Note W. " See Appendix, Note X. 

^^ See the passage in Gasaubon, de rebus Sacris et Ecoies., p. 558. 
" See Appendix, Note Y. 
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up the secret discipline to the coiumeDcement of the 
Cnristian era, says, *' these mysteries are so august, that 
we ought to keep them with the greatest caution."^ 

St. DioNTSius, the Areopagitty is said to have been 
the first Bishop of Athens, after he was converted by St. 
Paul, [Acts xvii, 34.] and to have suffered martyrdom 
about A. D. 95 : but the works attributed to him were 
probably written in the fifth century. I do not refer to 
them as of much importance, other than to show that at 
the time of their publication, the Secret Auociation ob- 
tained no little celebrity. The frequent allusions to it 
in various parts of his Ecclesiasticae and Hierarchise, are 
highly interesting.*® 

To show that these mysteries were retained under 
ecclesiastical sanction to a still later period, I refer to 
the Seal of the ancient Abbey of Arbroath, in Scotlandy 
and to the explanation given of it by the Rev. Charles 
CoRDiNET, in his " Dfescription of the Ruins of North 
Britain," 2 vols. 4to. 

** The figures sculptured on the seal marked INITIA- 
TION, evidently represent (says he) some formidable 
ceremony in a sacred place, where a pontiff presides in 
state ; one hand on his breast expressive of seriousness, 
the other stretched out at a right angle holding a rod 
and cross, the badge of high office, while he makes some 
awful appeal respecting a suppliant, who, in a loose 
robe, blindfolded, with seeming terror kneels before the 
steps of an altar, while several attendants with drawn 
swords brandished them over his head." Mr. Cordinst 
intimates the resemblance of these figures to an engraving 
which made the frontispiece to a book about Free- 
masonry : and then adds, that both bring to remem- 
brance a description which Plutarch, in his famous essay 
" De Osiris," gives of the engraving of a seal which the 
Priests of Isis used in their solemnities, — namely, that 
of a man kneeling^ with his hands bound, a kntfe al his throaty 
&ci '^ And (says he) is it not a little remarkable, which 
is more to the present purpose, in how many particulars 
the mysterious fate of Osims, as recorded by the above 
celebrated author, corresponds with the accounts of 
Hiram; a strong insinuation that the annals of the 

^ See Appendix, Note Z. ^ See Appendix, Note AA. 
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latter, however mutilated and defaced, have somehow 
or other been descended from the Eleusinian Mysteries^ 
and that the Masonic rites of initiation into a Lodge, are a 
faint sketch, an imperfect epitome of the august cere- 
monies which took place at initiation into the secrets 
which hallowed the prinutval fanes : and this high origin, 
when discerned, may have been at the bottom of that 
general respect which men of learning have avowed for 
them. 

**This subject, as an amusing research into antiquity, 
may be resumed ; it only remains at present to specify 
that Hiram coming forth in hallowed dignity of charac- 
ter from within the veil of the sanctuary; violated in 
the open Temple of the world by the ignorant and pro- 
fane ; concealed for a time in awful secrecy ; — the want 
of his presence pathetically deplored ; — the ardent soli- 
citude with which he is sought for ; the acclamation of 
joy at finding him agaia; and consequent discovery of 
the WORD, almost of itself developes the secret which the 
personification had inwlvedJ^ 

The testimony of uninterrupted tradition for eighteen 
hundred years, corroborates the facts to which these 
citations allude, and is the only correct explanation 
and illustration that can be given of them. But they 
have been here cited, to authenticate that tradition, — 
and laid before the uninitiated, as, at least, presumptive 
evidence; being rather incidental references, than direct 
developements. But look at the terms, ^^promise of 
secrecy, ^^ — ^^ initiates,^^ — ^^ night meetings, ^^^^-^^ syvfibolic lec' 
tures,^^ — ^^ tokens (f cognizance,^^ found so frequently in ihe 
writings of the early Christian fathers, — ^and say, can 
you suppose that these are in reference to the Lord's 
Supper only, or at all? Is it not much more consistent 
to suppose that as they are not used in the celebration 
of that rite, and have no relation to its nature or design, 
but are peculiar to Freemasonry now, they indicate its 
eiustence then? And may we not infer that the Frater- 
nity preserved its connexion with its parent stodk till 
past its minority, and that coming of age and free, it set 
up for itself; but still retained a sacred regard to its 
early discipline, continued its veneration for the holy 
gospel, and cherished and supported its religious charac- 
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ter; although it devoted itself more directly to the 
building of churches? 

Masons have always appeared in the profession of 
architects, — workmen in the Temple,— erectors of a 
sacred edifice; — and they have been either operative 
craftsmen, or superintendents of work. In consequence 
of the changes which take place in civil society, partly, 
and partly from other causes, — ^principally, perhaps, for 
the purpose of extending the charitable benefits of the 
association, the operative business of the Order has been 
superseded by the speculative; and the tools and the 
symbols retained, while the manual labours are not 
required. 

Finally? the original object of the institution has been 
answerea, and that secrecy which was its guard has ceased 
to be necessary ; but the institution itself has been con- 
tinued, and with it the forms and ceremonies, the rites 
and requisitions, which were adopted at its early foun* 
dation. The indescribable fascination of mysteriousness, 
the charm of fraternal cordiality, the animation of fre- 
quent interviews, together with ^the ardour in the cause 
of beneficence which is enkindled and diffused, and 
rendered of happy influence by means peculiarly their 
own, are operating motives with Freemaaons for attach- 
ment and adherence to the Order ; and these they plead 
for its continuance. 

*^ Destroy it not^for a blessing is in i^" — IsAl. Ixr. 8. 
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NoTX A. ^ Habebftnt 92fmbolaf qtiibus in acta initiationis esteban- 
tor, et tanqiuun tesseru se thiasota discemebant."' Justin. Apol*^ 2. 

Note B. For such information respecting Hirajc Abitf as haa 
been committed to writing, I refer to the following works. 

!• tvabo nn&a t. e. Olavicula Salomonis, seu oectdta oceuUonim; 
araUones aenUforas; liher de seertUs seeretorum; septem €dtitudin£t,^ 
&c, [This work was translated from the original Hebrew into Latin, 
and enriched with illustrations, by Joh. db FiiXxia, in the year 143<i« 
and published in 1626.] 

2. R. Gjedalia, tn SchaUckeUth Hakkahala, p. 80. 

3. R. ScHABTAif tn SiphU Jeschmim, 

4. tvitm MiDDOTH UB£R, stve tractattu de menturii Templi, Edid. 
OoMST. L'Snpbrbdii. Lug. Bat., 1630. [ThiB work was republished 
in the collections of BuaBNHtrsivs, pars li., Amst., 1702, fol. with a 
commentary and notes by It Mosche, fil. Maimonipeb, aiMl R. Oa. tm 
Batbhoea.! 

5. ttnpn 93V1 "Vd Lihtr Templi Sanctis a R. Jacob SESHPATasi. 
Amst^ 1653, fol. 

6. Bbtbabbchira, hoc est, Dom us blbcta. Fertiont Latine a Imdov. 
de Vid* 

7. n'tan nsian "tcm %- <• lAher imHaiionM Temfii^ ed. Mosbb Bbm 
Gbrsom Ohbpetz. Venet, ^456. [A. G. 1696.] 4to. [Vide Acta J9m- 
ditamm, 1696, p. 449.] 

8. JosEPHus, Antiq,, lib. Til., c. 3., lib. viii., c. 2. 

9. Pineda, de Relnu Salomonis, Venet., 1611, fol. 

10. Garpzoyivs, di^Sapientia SaUmonis. Lips., 1673. 

11. Natalis Alexand., Hist, EccUs. Vet. Test., p. 59, saq* "da 
quarationibus Salomoni propos." 

Note G. Arringhius mentions a monumental inscription dug up 
in the Via nomxntand, by which it appears that the jate of Judas 
became a proTerbial form of imprecation. [See his Roma Suhterra- 
nea, p. 43o, and MaBillon, Mus. Ital., p. 1^. J. Albert, Oba. 
PhibL in libros. Nor. Feeder., p. 233 ; and Doddridge's Family J5x- 
jH>sitorf on Acts i., 19.] 

MALB. PBRBAT. INSEPULTUS. 
JACEAT. NGN. RESURQAT. 
GUM. JUDA. PARTEM. HABEAT. 
SI. QXnS. SEPULGHRUM. HUNG. VIGLAVEMT. 

This form appears also in the oaths administered to a certain dass 
of the early Gniistians, with additional formality of referanoe : " Si 
▼ero non haac omnia senraTero, habeam partem com Jvda, et U 
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Glen, et tremore Oun, insuper et pceniB qnao lege eorum pietatit con- 
tinentor, ero subjectus." [See NovelUe ConstUutiones Justikiani; 
cum notu J. F. Homb£ro. Marb., 1717, 4to., lib. viii., tit. iii. "De 
Jarejoimndo qaod prsest. ab his qui administr. aocip.''] 

Note D. T^ta xad^ Bnagov sfoekr^auKP rayfittxra, ep fiev ro Ta» 
ffyavftwatv, 8vo Se t« tow vnofiBfirpconov ; rav nje atxhjoias rav JSJp*- 
avav Xctav sts 9vo rayfitara Sir^^^/unfov, ate rav to rear Tt&arafv neu raw 
fttjStnof rrjg Sia Xavr^ov TtaXiryeveaiae tj^iaifievtov. 

EusEBius, Demonsir. JEvang,^ Hb. vii., p. 200. 

NoTB £. ''Universam doctrinam GhristiaDam veteres distingue- 
bant in ra mefo^a, id est, ea qusB enunciari apud omnes poterunt, et 
ra ajtoQ^rjra, arcana, temere non eyulganda; de quibus neque in 
familiaribus coUoquiis, neque in catechesibus, neque in concionibus 
verba temere faciebant coram Paganis. Catechumenis, aut quibus sliis 
non initiatis." Gasaubon, ExerciL de Rthu seuru et ecclesiasticis^ 
Sz. zyi., p. 556. 

NoTB F. By reference to the beat authorities, it can be shown 
that the word Sacbamintum means, primarily, the soldier's engage- 
ment of fldelitj to a military commander ; that be will neither prove 
traitor nor deserter, but be brave and persevering in the defence 
of the cause in which he has enlisted; and, secondarily, an oath 
of allegiance to the government of the country of which he is a sub- 
ject, and fealty to Uie master whom he is bound to serve. In its 
eoolesiastical use and appropriation it means a solemn engagement to 
he true and faithful to the divine Lord and Master, and devoted to his 
senAce and cause. 

The word Sacbamentum is explained lai^ly, and with many refer- 
enoes and authorities, in the Lexicon H^litare of Oajsolus de Aauiiro. 
Rom., 1724, foL, 2 vol. 

Note G. " Sacbamentum, qute vox e versione vulgata MTZTff- 
PION interdum reddente Dan. ii., 18 ; iv., 6 ; Latinum Patrum Eccl. 
translata est, vetustior Ecclesia vocavit omnis generis rem aEcanam, 
paKem dictum aliquod obscurum, partem aymbolum rei cujusdam 
sacrsB, partem actionem certo modo consecratam et cum promisione 

3uadam solenni coi\junctam." WEOscHEinER, InsUt. Thed. ChristiantB 
ogmatica, §lt>6, p. 302; — who adds: ** Hoe sensu Tertulliaxus, v. 
Sbmleb index LaL TertulL, p. 5, et Hierontmcs potissimum, v. Beck 
comm^nL, 762. L — Qbrhabd, L th. vili., 201.— Suicer Th. EceL, II., 
582, ss. 1082, 1265." 

^'Apud Patres passim jf^uera ftvattfoia vel rov ajto^mjror ftvarTj- 
ftov. Gregor. Magn., De Consecr., Dis. II., canone LXXIII. impel- 
larunt etiam ra et/Bo&w ftvarrj^iat q. d. interiora mysteria, Nam 
apud Epiphanium, in fine opens, ubi instituta Ecclesise exponuntur, 
Ita legas, ra aXla /uvarrj^ta ns^i Xovr^ov xai rtov spdo&sy ftvart^^u^r 
taitxsitxau 

'^Tacitum aacramentum," — Tertul. de prascript. HereL, c. 26., 
tom. I., p. 31, i. e. doctrina remotior et arcana. Nol, SsMLERi in loe, 

^ Qui tantum sacramentum etiam illudendo prodiderim," — t. e» tan- 
tum mysterium, tam arcanam et absconditam doctrinam. lb* Adv, 
Valent,, c. xxxii., tom. 2, p. 183. 

" Hinc igitur est quod Sacramenta Patres a|)pe11arunt Mysteria, 
Mmjaetef reXerae, rsMiOMoeie, enonreiae, sive estowBiae, rsieare^ia 
item TsXearma aut rsXeuarma psvars^ut^ rakeuormas &tmou£, it^x**'^^ 
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xsktras; interdum yero o^ta, sed rarius, et avfifl^Xutriv ^ttaXoytav.^' 
J. Casaubon in Baronium ExerciL, xvi., cap. 43, p. 550, ed. ix>Dd., 
1614, fol. 

The Pagan mysteries were nocturnal. So. yery fireqaently, were 
the celebration of the Christian rites ; but tnis probably may have 
been a consequence of persecution. *^ Noctumis multi in mysteriis 
peragebantur ; noctu etiam initiatio Christianonim inchoabatur.*' 
Casaubon, ubi supra, p. 555. 

NoTB H* For the sake of the learned reader, for whose satisiSM^ion, 
prihoipall^, this Appendix is made, I shall giye my references to the 
Fathsbs in their own toords, quoting ydume and page, and naming the 
edition which I have consulted. 

I would here premise, that long since this inyestigation was made, 
I haye heard that the learned and pious Rkinhabd has asserted in his 
'^ Christian Plan," that no account is given of any such secrets by any 
other vrriters than Clement of Alexandria^ and his pupil Orioen ; 
and, therefore^ we are led to me conclusion that what u said by these 
writers is nothing more than the allegorizing common to the Alexan' 
drian school^ aM does not afford tub least indication of an existing 
Secret Society. 

Now, should it be conceded that what Clement and Obiobn haye 
written is only Alexandrian verbiage, — vox, et preterea nihil, — ^the 
same cannot be predicated of the numerous references to be found in 
the works of Tebtullian, Minucius, Felix, Cyril, Basil, Grboobt 
Nazianzen, Ambrose, Augustine, and Curysostom. The testimonies 
here quoted from these Fathers, few as they are, serve at least to 
show that the affirmaUon, that *' no others than Clement and Ohiqen 
had alluded to such secrets," being incorrect, must invalidate the 
inference which Rein hard draws, and so positively maintains. 

Note I. Ar^sTtrovg, ofisftnTove, ccf^eyteXrjrove' iva maw ayioi a<o* 
fMTi not yfV}pj, ftfj ^;i;<»yr«ff imiiov t} pvrida rj t& rofr toicvTonf aXka 
maw a^un, Mtu fojSetg sp avrotg i; xoXofioe rj axsh^g. 

Const. A post., lib. viii., cap. xi. 

Note J. '^ Non solum antem Epicurei et Plato multa occultabant, 
sed etiam Epicurei dicunt qusedam esse apud se arcana, et non per- 
mittere omnibus ut ea scripta legant." Clem. Alex. 8tromata, lib. y. 

The learned Paoi, in quoting this passage, refers to the declaration 
of Jam BLicus, lib. ii., de vita Pythagoras, " Cum extemis, et, ut ita 
dicam, prophanis, si quandoque usus faerii congregandum esse, nequa- 
quam sua Sacramenta enunciabant, sed per symbols et arcanas tes- 
seras obscure et latenter sibi mutuo sensa mentis velut ssnigmatibos 
significabant." Pagi Critica Historico-Chronologica in universosArv 
nales Ecclesiasticos Card, Baroniu Ant., 1705, fol. 

Note K. Ta fitv sxmp 7t€c^a7tajU7to/ua* sHaytav sTtunriftopmst tpfh- 
fiovfisvos Y^afBW a fttu Xeysiv smtha^afASP, Clem. Alex. Strom., 1. i , 
c. i., p. 324, ed. PotUri, 2 vol. fol. Oxon., 1715. 

Stmfictxsi^ nffwttsw evrexf^wg ra jTje yvmaeme fiovXovrai orcaofMna. 

lb. p. 327. 

Ori fieyas o xivSvpog ror ano^^frov mg ttXi^mg rt^g ovrmg fiXo^ff^ 
^lag Xoyov sSo^j^aaad'ai roig ay>eida>g navra fisv caniksystif s^bLovow 
own tv Stttr^, navra Be ovofttna xai ^fnaxa oatoqQtimavaw ovSet^ims 
xoofiuog, lb. cap. 3., p. 320. See also 1. ii., p. 432. 

Note M. Enet 3e, yst^s&Xuw rffis^€tg smmv fj tofmrolr^, xmnsi&stf rm 
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^Aff mfftrat tn mtorovc Xa/ttyfctr to noorov aXXa xm rote bt atyvout 
xuit$f* 3ovfitrote areretXe yvafoeate nie&eiae f^fie^a xara Xoyop rav 
eXiov' Tt^oe rr^v sm&ivrjp avarohpt ai avxai, o&ev xai ra TtaXatorerra 
rtor iB^ofv Tt^oe 9vaw afiXsTtm^, tva oi anavri n^oaoypc»v xmv ayaXfta- 
Tc$p unofuvoi n^Q eoforohpf t^enBod'ai diSccaxcmau 

Strom., 1. yii., p. 520. 

For the reason of churches being bailt ^ dae east and west," I refer 
to the following authorities : 

First, the Afostolic Const it vtioms, lib. ii., c. 57, descriptio Ecde- 
HtB, Ac. n^anov fisv o Omos botu. entfjopajg, xni m^aroXaQ Ttr^ofU 
fu$^09, a| miOTtfofv Ttov fJie^arv xa naaro^o^ia n^oe araroXrjv. — Primo 
quldem ^des sit oblongsd, ad orientem versa, ex utraque parte Pasto- 
phoria Tersus orientem habens. 

Secondly. " Juzta usitatiorem morem, quo Basilicarum prospectus 
ad orientem spectabat, inquit S. Paulinus, EjnsL 12, ad Severum, 
ac multo post eum Stephanus Tokmacensis, EpisL 104; itemque 
Walapridus St r ABO de rehui EecUsiastids^ cap. 4. ^^Atque earn ob 
raitiooem ut in missam ex optatam patriam Paradisum, quern Deos 
plantavit ad orientem, precantes intuerentur," — docet Scriptor Qus»- 
stionum ad Antiochum respond. Qu^Bst, 37, torn. II. Athanasii. — 
Vide item Sedovium, lib. II., Spist. 10, ibique doctos interpretes. 

Note N. 6i semper latemus, quando proditum est quod admitti- 
xnus ? Imo aquibus prodi potuit 1 Ab ipsis enim reis non utique cnm 
yel ez forma omnium mjsteriomm silentii fides debeatur. Suno- 
thrada et Eleusinia reticentur; quanto magis talia qute prodita in- 
terim etiam humanam animadversionem prorocabunt, dum divina 
serratur. Si ergo non ipsi proditeres sui, sequitur ut extranet, et 
unde eztrmneis notitia? cum semper etiam pie initiationes aroeant 
profanes et ab arbitris caveant nisi si impie minus metuunt." — ^ Na- 
tora tuub omnibus notnm est^-Hanc indioem adyersus nos profcrtis, 
que quod aliquando jactayit, tantoque temporis spatio in opinionem 
corroborant, usque adhuo probare non yaluit." Tertdllian, Apol., 
c. Tii., torn. T., p. 21. 

"Laudant quao sciunt, yituperant que ignorant; et id quod sdunt, 
eo quod ignorant^ comimpunt. Cum sit justius occulta de mani- 
festis, pmjudicare, quam mani^ssta de oc<niltis prsddamnare." lb. 
o. iiL, p. 11. 

Note O. " Multis se notis et insignibus noscunt, et amant mutuo 
posne antequam noyerint." Minucids Felix. Octov., Sect, ix., p. 00, 
ed. Chronov. 6yo. Lug. Bat., 1709. 

Note P. Aeyat$^ x^fi&v en^eu ra 8oy/tta, l€aw B<nt» aronotr ro 
9€ etyat Ttua oiov funca ra e^ore^txa, fttj ete rotg noXXots tpd'ovovra, o& 
fLOvov sdtop rov x^»arutrc9v Xoyov, ixXXa ya^ xat rtar yiXooo^a^tr Tte^i 
0«S rttfBs fura $&etp B^wrB^moi Xoyoi, tra^oi 9a eiramomoi, xat r^^Mg 
fura oM^oprag, IFv&ayoyetf aog avroe afo, AXXot a ar turo^^fjTta 
SiSacxofitavoi ra fuv aSta ^p&amsw sie etx^ag fiafiaXovg noi ffLaiena komb- 
^a^fttpotr xa* natpxa 3a ra fia^fia^op x^^ta ovra &v ^tafiafihjriu 
StoJtap ft/tevtjtf f^s votjoae ax^tfiate ro xmf^t&p rov xf*oxutruffiov, 9ia» 
fiaXXa* avroJ^ Origbn eofUra CeUum^ lib. I., { 7, Oper., torn, t^ p. S25 
ed. Dblarhk. 

Note Q. Tattra ra ftvara^ia rw tf sxxXijOia Stayairiu' tnm aoxvk 
9&oe advtxoH dti^atod'eu' &v ya^ a&nxa ra Siayovfia&a fconraqta' 
ei4i rat>» fmma^i mp «r« xiaxa%ov$u»aaiv Xovxmg XaAovfoftf attucmttJaff^ 
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Collectanea Monumentorum veterum EodeeiiB qu«B hactenua in Btblio- 
thecft Vatican;, delituerunt, a Lavr. a Zacagnius, e aoriptle Godiaa 
nunc primum edidit. Kom., 1698, 4to., p. 101. 

Note R. Ektynf a Kvotos rotg ftrj tocovaat 9vraftevot€, er na^afia* 
Xits£, rotg de /ua&ijratg arteXva kot' tdictt^ rag na^a/3olag. O atyaofio 
Tijg doirjg TO«ff Tte^wTto/utroig, rj rifXcaaig rotg oTtiorotg* xctvra ra /ttv 
avr^^ia vw 17 exxXt^aia SitjyBircu rwv en Hcetrjxovfievotv jUtrafiaJXofuvto 
ovx €ort»^ sO'og 8&vixoig iujyaio&at. Cykil UiKJiOfiOL. Catecheeifl ▼!., 
}xyi., p. 97, ed. Millsb, fol. Oxon., 1703. 

Note S. Ov ya^ 9tj rovroig a^tt&vfit&a tov a ajfoarolog ij ra 
evayyeXiov enefivrfOO'ii, alka xai n^oXeyofter ttai eit^yoftev ereoa, »g 
fuyahpf exovra n^oe to ftvatrj^iov rrjv toxvv, ex rov ay^atpov itoa^xtu 
Xiae ncL^a^ovreg. S. Basil, de Spiritu Sancto, Opera, torn, ii., p. 352, 
fol. Paris, 1678, 3 torn. fol. 

KaXog exMtvoi dedtSay/uevoi rtoy ftvanj^ut^f ra o%fiva ouomj dta^ 
om^ea&at, a ya^ ovSe eTtoyrroiBip e^ert rote aftvr^otg rovranr nwg 
9*Htog n^v BtBaay.ifktav &^taju/3ove&v mf ypaftftaaiv. lb. 

Tofv ex Ttj amth^aia neyyvXayfteycav Soy/uitrafv xat 9&i^yfi€ctmv ra 
f/ofj «K rot; eyypaf^ov SiSaoxaXiag txoftxjiP, ra Sij me rf/g raw ano^rokotp 
7€aBa8o0B(og ota3o&evra rj/uw bv /uvarr^p*af napa edt&^ofie&a. lb. 

Tiva ie aStxovfiev xaraycayia roig ^tvo^ omoiofAcvprtg rotg xata 
na^dav erci^ottwai, xai roie &Bpa7iBtag rivoe Sut rrjv ao&avaictf ^«a> 
fievong^ ' Basil., Epis, occlxxi., p. 1147. 

Note T. £x'l^ rov ftvarrj^iov ex^o^a, xai ras renf noXkaav aatoaig 
9VX amoppfjreu' ra Se aXXa etoto /tta&r/oij, a xai xpvxprjg na^a aeavrw 
4fa>payidt xpaxov/utepa, ithpf exeu^o evayyeli^oftat. Oreo. Nazaiaz., 
OrtU. e1., p. 672. Opera edit. Morelti,^ vol. fol. Paris, 1630. 

Mr^Se Bx^opa rotg e|ai ra noXXa ronf r^ftexB^tofv ftvorr^twv etvat, 

lb. Orat. zlii. 

Note U. " Latere debet omne mrsterium, et quasi operiri silentio, 
ne profknis temere diyulgitur auribus." Ambrosius, ne Abra,, 1. i., 
c ▼., No. 38, torn, i., p. 223. Opera, 2 vol. fcrf. Pttris, 1686. 

" Cave ne inoante divulges mysteria. Sunt plurima qusB cmda dis- 
filioeant, toda delectant. Fove igitar pectore tua alta mysteria qn» 
premaAttio sermone et insidiis auribus vel infifinis quasi inooota com- 
mittaa, a^ue auditor avertatur et cum horrore iastigiat; qui $i 
coctiora gustaret spiritalia oibi pereipiat auavitatem.^' lb. tom. i., 
p. 146. 

" Eet etiam itta commente orationia et voti disciplina ut mm 
rtJTulfinB omtioaam, aed abeoondita teneamus mysteria." lb. de 
Cain et Abel, tom. i., p. 146. 

'^Decat Deo qui oommis^ sibi mysteria putaverit indignis esso 
vulganda. Periculum itaque non est solum falsa dicere, sed etiam 
vera, si quis ea insinuat quibus non oportet." lb. tom. i., p. 805. 

Note Y. ^ Dimissis jam catechumenis, vos tantum ad andiendum 
retinnemus. Quia, pneter ilia qusB omnes Ghristianos convenit in 
coommne servare, specialiter de ooelestibus mysteriis locnturi sumua^ 
qu» audire non possunt, nisi qui eo donante jam domino peroeperunt. 
Tanto ergo majore reverentia audire qu» dicimus, quanto majore lata 
sunt quiB fidelibus committuntur, quam ilia quad etiam Gatechumeni 
andire oonsuaverunt." Augustin, Serm. i. ad Neophytat^ in Apptnd. 
tom. z., p. 846. Opens B>^) ^^% ^- 
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'' Pixxline potias qoun edidsse oestimantar." 

" Non •olam sancto quodam silentio divinora dogmata, ne in Tolgus 
piiblicato Tilescerent, involuta, Ethnicorum Theolc^ tenuere, sed at 
eandem yiam inivere, imo proeivere, sacii utriusque Foederis Scripto- 
res ; qaod Dei secretum area foederis, a suprapositas Chenibinis olraiii- 
brata et velando honorata, significatum olim fuisse." lb. De bono 
persevan,, 1. ii., c. 16, torn. vii. 

Note W. BavXoftai fu%a aatpm^ avrm emetv ov ToXf€w 9e dia 
0tfgvpTBS. Ovrot yiz^ dvanoXant^av i^fup Ttoiovo* rrjv eieytjat^' cmayxa-' 
iovTBs, r} fxri Xay^w aawmtr 17 Mff avxov^ eitwB^aaip ra tato^opra, ChEY'- 
8O8TOM., Horn. zL, in 1 Cor. zy., 29, p. 688. Opera ed. SaviUe, 8 toL 
fol. Eton, 1612. 

O fuXXofp xb^otovbhv, toc eK8t$f<ov tvxae Mtdei rare, tuu etvroi tnnfnf' 
^t^ovra*, M€u eTtifioataw, cara^ •oaonv ot fitftvrifttipoi ; ov yoD 99 &Bfus 
B9tt ran' oftvtjrav BXKolvTnrir aytaprtu lb. HomiL zviii., in 2 Gor., 
p. 872. 

Awo rov ftvmrioiav Jtoaov bXbcv, nanfs f>iXa$f&o7f*Bis ; uiaaw ror 
^fgm^fMPoi. lb. Horn, in Matth. Izzii. 

NoTs X. " Quia ita hospes in Patnim lectione, cai set ignota for- 
mula in mentione sacramentorum potissimnm usn trita, laaaw 01 
fufwrifuvo^, norunt Initiaii quod aieiiur? Qu» formubi in nnins 
Ghrysostomi Homiliia ant afiis scriptis minimum quinquaginta locis 
potest obeenrari ; apud Auoustinum non multo yanus.'' Casaubon, 
de RebuB S4icru et Ecclesia$Hcis, xvi., p. 556, fol. Lond., 1614. 

Note Y. laxyog Sb Xiop boti %tu fietdvg o W cwtai loyog, luu reis 
Te9P nXa»f<ofupf(ov Suotaviag ovu edmaifiot' Iva ravrrfy fuj B*g rag xb» 
ofnnftmv ttupB^tov oKoaff Ta xe^o^fifisva, n^oattpovaaifiai Xeyovri tbb 
Xptaro* Mff Samj ra ayui rotg xuoi, ftri^B fialvtjTB rotg fiat^yix^nae 
vfiwv Bfi3tqoa&Bv r<ov xotomv. Ctril ALfiZAKDR., torn, vi., p. 247, 
ed, MiLLES, foL Ozon., 1/03. 

Note Z. Ov x/^ annate BOtatV Butog ya^ rtrae aftverovg 9tei^Bi^tu : 
OBtftyuefrat3B»s 17 etTtox^tatg botop. Theodorbt., dial. ii. 

AS*(f 9b ftvarmwvB^ov €ata9t^iv€ta&4U' rw^ ya^ utbos afgmjtcu na^ 
atiptet0Bi/. lb. diaL !• 

Note AA. In the fifth chapter of his Hierarchy^ Diontshts dis- 
tingnishes the tradUum of the saerameHt into three grades, Ho&'a^teg 
pur^icatum ; fonjostt imiaatum ; and xb^bibbois, aecompliehmeni ; and 
mentions the ceremony also BTtoyfBta, bringing to si^^t. 

There hare been several editions of the works of Diontbius Areo- 
vaoita. The best is that printed at Venice^ in 2 vols. foL, 1755-6. 

The learned Oarauboit stales him, *^ Scriptor sana antiqnianmnB et 
•kgutiaaimua." In JEaereU. zri., p. 565. 



"NUBES TESTIUKL** 



FATHBBS AND BABLT WEITBRS OF THB CHURCH CITBD 

OR RBFBRRBD TO. 

Archblaus, Bishop of Mesopotamiat flourished 278. 

Athakasius, Bishop of Alexandria, fortjr-aix years, bom 330 to 
375, when he died. 

AuGUSTiNB, Bishop of Hjppo, in Afiioa, flourished in the latter 
part of the fourth oentury. 

Basil, Archbishop of Gesajria, b. 326, d. 379. 

Chrtsostom, Bishop of Constantinople, b. 354, d. 407* . 

Clement, of Alexandria, flourished at the end of the Be<Soad Mi 
beginning of the third century, before 218. 

Clbiibnt, of Rome, a oontemporaiy of the ApoaHas, Bisho|^ of 
that see nine years, from d3 to 102. 
'Ctprxan, Bishop of Carthage, d. 258. 

Ctril, of Alexandria, d. 444. 

Cyril, of Jemsalemt d. 386. 

DioNYSiuB Arbopagita. 

Epiphanids, Bishop of Salamis, in Cyprus, d. 408. 

EuBEBiuB, Bishop of Cflssarea, in Palestine, author of the Eoolesi- 
astioal History, from the birth of Christ to the reign of Constantfaia 
the Great. He died in the time of Constantine the Younger. B. 270, 
d. 339. 

Grboort Nazianzbn, Bishop of Nazianzum, in CiqppadoeiA, b. 
824, d. 389. 

lONATiUB, Bishop of Antioch, diseiple of St John, the Apostle mi 
Eyangelist, died by martyrdom in 108. 

MnruciUB Fbux, a Roman orator, 210. 

ORieBN, Minister at Cnearea, in Palestine, b. 185, d. 254. 

Tbrtuluan, a Presbyter of Carthage, d. about 216. 

Tbbodorbt, Eoolesiastioal Historian, and Bishop of QyiieoBt k 
Syria, b. 386, d. about 420. 
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tilt pmoediog pages w«re writteii« Hi^ were aImwa to • 
iriind, who, bdng a Sotal Arch Ma80Ii, o a p r o — d d a irish tei I 
had exhibited some infonnadoH lespeollng that department of the 
laetitation ; beMeving that it waa aneUntf wMle he 'admiMed that 
other degrees, most of which bore the title of ** Knights,** were 
modem ohiyahio appendages. To gratify him, and inform otherfe, I 
have QoHeoted die particulars which follow. 
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SECRET 



or 



THE ROYAL ARCH. 



When, in the fourth century, those Christian mission- 
aries, who had undertaken to build churches in various 
parts of the world, turned their attention more directly 
to the structure of the fabric, they employed in that 
business those who had been regularly taught both the 
theory and practice of architecture ; and, though they 
might occasionally labour with them, engaged, princi- 
pally, as superintendents of the work. And it has 
always been the case, that in the erection of sacred 
edifices^ more particularly^ cathedrals, the undertaking 
was contracted for, and carried on, under the direction 
of Wardens ; the Bishop being looked, up to for counsel, 
encouragement, approbation, and blessing.^ About the 
more humble ana preparatory arrangement, such as 
digging for the foundation, getting out stone from the 
quarry, or preparing the mortar, common labourers were 
employed ; out those to whom was assigned the bringing 
rude ashlars into form, squaring the quoins, erecting the 
edifice, must be professed Christians ; and these, though 
under the direction of the Fellows of the original insti- 
tution, yet, as being operative workmen had their own 
regulations for those they employed. From among the 
master workmen were appointed some to attend to the 
construction of the Arch^ on which the strength and 
beauty of the edifice much depended ; to the forming of 
the altar, and to what might be considered the more 
sacred parts of the structure ; and in general to the 
finishinff of the building. Without stating farther 
partieulara, my present design is to give some infor- 
mation respecting the association, or Chapter, for the 

' 066 Appendk. Xote L 
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Arch. The accuracy with which the arch must be formed, 
the symmetry of its structure, the exact ftdaptation of 
the key-stone, and its insertion and fitting in, so as to 

Serfect the construction, was a very nice business, 
^nly the well-informed and the skilful were employed 
upon it. The form or tuln of the arch whicn was 
adopted, and has ever since been peculiar to ecclesias- 
tical edifices, is the pointed, or, as it has been impro- 
perly called, " the Gothic."* I say improperly, because 
it is found in the remains of buildings more ancient 
than any Gothic structure. This being much in the 
shape of the bladder of a fish, was called ''Vesica 
Piscis ;" and a knowledge of the art of constructing it 
was acquired but by few, who were hence caUed 
"Pisciculi."' They the more readily adopted this 
denomination, because they were, followers of the 
Apostles, some of whom were originally ^hermen^ and 
heirs of that promise of their Divine Master, " I will 
make yon Jishers of men." 

This class of architects carried as their tessera^ a bone 
shaped in the form of a fish, bearing on it the letters 
ixeri. When sojourners, and seeking employ, this 
became the token of their profession, and means of 
introduction to others of the craft, to whom they were 
personally strangers. The mode of introduction was, 
first, by producing the tessera^ (which, when afterwards 
made of gold or silver, was called " a jewel," and by 
intermutual question and answer, lettering and explain- 
ing the import of each letter ; as/.-JHrori"; x,-xpi2:to£ ,- 
e,-eBor; r,^riO£; £,-sothp Jbsus Christ; the Son oj 
God ; the Saviour.^ 

Such is the origin of the Rotal Arch Chapter of 
Masonry. It obtained the title ^ Royal,*' because the 
arch was sanctioned and approved by the emperors and 
kings, who were Vthe nursmg &thers of the church:** 
and the term ^ Chapter,*' serves to indicate its ecclesi- 
astical source. 
For my authorities, I direct my reader to the Ap- 

* 8«e Appendix, Note 11. 

* Optatos, oea. Pami. lib. iiL, p. tt. OinoL AidDC, lib. k., 
bk Job. Inst. IBBODOBBT, £p. 76, p. 904. gee •leo AwftwiiT, 
Notem. 

« See Appendix, Note IV. 
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pendix, where they are quoted largely. As my purpose, 
in what is here put together, has merely been' to draw 
from ancient church history certain overlooked references,, 
as I conceive, to a fraternity once in much repute, 
I have not indulged in any comments, nor pretended to 
undertake any defence of the institution against the 
censures and denunciations gone and going forth against 
it. I am, however, aware that thes^ pages will be 
thought too learned for the information of common 
readers, though I have aimed to make them intelligible, 

!>articularly by translating the quotations from the 
athers, and by transferring the literary illustrations to 
the Appendix : but '< whoso is wise, he shall understand 
these things ; prudent, and he shall know them ;" — the 
unwise wQl not be instructed, nor the imprudent led to 
renounce their errors. 



APPENDIX. 



Note I. The contnusts for the erection of the yanltrng of the 
Kingls College Chapel, Cambridge, are in an account of the Chapel 
of Walden. and in Anecdote9 of Paintings hj Walpoub, toL i. 
appendix, 3d edition. In Duodaus's Moruuticon^ vol. iii. p. 162, is 
an agreement between the CommissionerB of the Duke of YoriL and 
William Haewood, Freemason, for the rebuilding of the Chapel 
in the College of Fotheringhaj, Northamptonshire ; and in Ash- 
mole's History of the Oarter, p. 126, is an agreement with Hylmee 
and Veetue, Freemasons, for the building of the Choir of St 
George's Chapel, Windsor. 

The references in this note, though of a later date than the text 
to which thej are appended, are referred to as notices of the man- 
ner in which such contracts were made. For more particulars, see 
Observations on Vaults, by Samuel Waeb, Esq., communicated to the 
Society of Antiquaries^ London ; and published in the Arehaologia, 
ToL xvii. p. 83. 

Note II. A remarkable remain at St. Jean d'Acre, the ancient 
Ptolemais of Syria, is represented by Le Brun, Voyage au Levant, 
plate 164, p. 313 ; and is also mentioned by Dr. Pococke, in his 
l)escription of the East, vol. ii. part 1. p 53. The building is deci- 
dedly m the Gothic manner, as are also several buildings mentioned 
by him at Cyprus, p. 215, 216 ; and one in that island is repre- 
sented by Casas, Voyage Pittoresque de la Syrie, tom. iii. p 104. 
Other Gothic structures m Egypt and Syria are mentioned by Dr. 
Pococke, vol. i. p. 75 ; vol. ii. part 1. pp. 4, 101, 122. 

ArcMetHogia^ vol. xvii. p. 29. 

Note III. Teetulltan says, and after him Optatus, "Nob 
Pisoiculi secundam ix^s nostrum Jesum Christum in aqua nasci- 
mur ; nee alitor quam in aqua permanendo salvi sumus.'* Tertul. de 
Bapt. c. 1. See also Bingham, Antiquities of the Christian C%urdu 
Vol. 1. p. 2. 

See fdso '* Observations on the mystererious figure called Vesi- 
ca PisciS,' in the architecture of the middle ages,''^ by T. Ker- 
RICK. M. A., F. S. A., in the XiA volume of the Archaeologiar No. 
zxzvii. p. 353. 

Note IV. In the sixteenth volume of the Aroheologia, art zzziv. 
are ** some observations on the Gothic buildings abroaa^partietdarly 
those of Italy ; and on Oothic architecture in general^ by T. ELerrick, 
M. A., F. S. A., Principal Librarian of tiie University of Cam- 
bridge." In describing the construction of a particular kind of 
arch, which Mr. Kerrick says " was held in peculiar veneration by 
Christians /rom very early times,** he adds, ** it appears to have had a 
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mwUrioui meaningf whioh I do not pretend to exolain; but I 
believe a great deal might be pointed out, as to its innnenoe upon 
the forms of all sorts of things which were intended for sacred uses. 
Possibly it might hare some reference to the symbolical represent- 
ation of Christ under the figure of a fish, the IX9T£^ which con- 
tained the initials of Iijoavg X^unog 9tov Tufg Utonj^, And this is 
the more probable, because we are told that it was called * Vesica 
Piscis.'* but however this may be, and whatever ideas of sanctity 
miffht be attached to the thing itself, we may remark, that in the 
pamtings,f as well as sculptures of the lower ases, we find it almost 
constantly used to circumscribe the figure of our Saviour, wher- 
ever he is represented as judging the world, and in his glorified 
state, particularly over the doors of Saxon and Norman churches. 
Episcopal and conventual seals, and those of religious societies, 
and of all ecclesiastical officers, were universally of this form, and 
continue to be made so to this day." — p. 313. 

Comp. ** Observations on the origin of the pointed Arch in Archi- 
tecture," by Sydney Shitu, Esq. No. zzxv. vol. xzi. p. 521. "It 
is highly probable," says this author, p. 583, **tbat the Free- 
1CA80M8, whose importance as a corporate body seems to have been 
established by a Papal bull in the early part of the thirteentii cen- 
tory, counted many eastern workmen among their number. Thus 
associated and ezdnsively devoted to the practice of Masonry, it is 
easy to infer that a rapid improvement both in the style and execu- 
tion of their work would result Forming a connected and corre- 
sponding society, and roving over the different countries of Europe, 
wherever the munificent piet^ of those ages promised employment 
to their skill, it is a probable, and even a necessary consequence, 
that improvements, by whomsoever introduced, would quickly 
become common to all ; and to this cause we may refer the simul- 
taneous progress of one style throughout Europe, which forms so 
singular a phenomenon in the history of Architecture.*' 

m ^ALDEN's Account of King's College Chapel, Cambridge, Dr. 
Henry's History, and a Treatise on Masonry^ oy William I^res- 
TON, some account of the Freemasons, as relating to the subject of 
building, may be fbond. They appear to have been known in 
England about the beginning of the seventh century. They are 
said to have introduced the art of building in stone ; and that the art 
of constructing walls to resist the thrust of a stone vault, was tiieir 
original mystery. It is more reasonable to suppose that the art of 
buuding stone walls is as old as stone quarries, tnan that this society 
is as ancient as Solomon's Temple. About the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, the art ** de couper des pierres," was sml held a 
secret, and the professors of this mystery were called the *' Cotterie." 
Maturim Jousse called his treatise, from this circumstance, ** Secret 
d' Architecture." Ware's Memoir in the Archaologia, vol xvii. p. 
83. 

Finally. Let me request my learned reader, who would pursue 

• Dnreri Instit (Jeometricamm. lib. ii. p. 56. He ases it as a name well 
known, and familiar as that of cirole, triangle, dus. ** Deaigna oircino myariato 
trea piaciam veaicaa." 

t Bee an ilhiatration in King Edgar'a book of Oranta to Winchester Cathedral, 
engraved by Strati in his Royal and Eooleeiaatical Antiquitiea. 
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development fartlier, and into later times, to explore the leoon* 
dite pages of the following work : — 

L&er searetorum AdfUum cruets super Ttrrm SaneUe fteuperatume 
et eonservatume, [Printed in the second part of the Gbsta Dbi of 
BosaABS. This treatise of Masiku8 Sahutus, a Venetian noble- 
man, was oommeiioed in 1900, and finished in 13S^1.] 
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